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Will the Democrats Follow 
the Whigs? 


BY SILAS BENT 


An inquiry into the wreckage of the Democratic Party, conducted by a: skilled 
journalist, himself a Democrat and director of publicity for the Democratic 
National Committee in 1920. 


Whigs began straddling and wab- 
bling, exclaimed contemptuously 
that they had exactly seven principles, 
“five loaves and two fishes.” They were 
standing around waiting for some mira- 
cle-worker to fill their bellies. In the 
election of 1928 many Democrats assist- 
ed in retiring to private life the only po- 
tential miracle-man of high visibility in 
the party. Obviously the curse of politics 
is the politician. The Democratic Party 
seems to suffer a little more in that di- 
rection than others of record. Quadren- 
nially its leaders behave as though the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November were to be a Lupercal, and as 
though each of them were ready to cast 
the chief candidate in the réle of Caius 
Julius Cesar. Principles may go hang. 
Perhaps it is hardly to be expected 
that a party will show homogeneity 
when it is composed of Protestant South- 
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ern planters and industrialists, Western 
farmers, Eastern unionized laborers, 
Catholic Tammany, a Catholic machine 
in Boston, and other odds and ends. 
Consider, if you will, the origin of the 
Whigs from anti-Masons, John Quincy 
Adams followers, henchmen of Henry 
Clay, advocates of a national bank, nul- 
lifiers, states’ rights men, and tariff men, 
with nothing in common save a hatred 
of Andrew Jackson and all he stood for. 
The Democrats have in common only 
the wistfulness of the “outs.” 

Every faithful partisan must be dis- 
quieted at the parallel between the 
Democratic Party of to-day and the 
Whigs of a century ago. Doubtless many 
faithful Republicans exult at it. The re- 
semblance is not in governmental theo- 
ry, political principles nor tenure of life; 
it is temperamental, mechanical and 
emotional. Modern Democracy, like the 
Whigs from the beginning, lives solely 
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as an opposition party. Both have sup- 
ported a standard-bearer thrice defeated 
for the Presidency. Both have been sub- 
ject to internecine strife. Both have em- 
braced heterogeneous and apparently 
incompatible elements. Both have been 
opportunist. Both have abandoned poli- 
cies which gave them their first lease on 
life. The Whigs, during an existence 
spanning less than a generation, sent 
two men to the White House; since the 
Civil War the Democrats have placed 
but two men there. As a Democrat, it 
seems to me pertinent to inquire wheth- 
er the party is now doomed to be snuffed 
out as were the Whigs. 

It was in 1831 that a group of Adams- 
Clay “Republicans” nominated Clay 
and John Sergeant at Baltimore on a na- 
tional ticket. No platform was adopted, 
but in May of the following year a 
“Young Man’s National Republican” 
convention was held in Washington, and 
expressed its anti-Jacksonianism in ten 
resolutions, indorsing a protective tariff, 
a system of internal improvements by 
the Federal Government, the abolition 
of the “spoils system,” no removal from 
office for political reasons, a central na- 
tional bank, and the decision of Consti- 
tutional questions by the Supreme 
Court. Not until February, 1834, were 
these nuclei of a new party dubbed 
Whigs. 

Even though the ten resolutions were 
mere negations of Jacksonian policies, 
the new party did start with a ground 
plan of principles. The first formal plat- 
form pronouncement by the Democrats 
did not come until 1840, and consisted 
of but nine resolutions. These were not 
negative, but positive and constructive. 
It is well to remember that a political 
platform, now generally derided, was 
regarded in those days as a solemn 
pledge; and it is well to contrast the 


lucid brevity of that original document 
with the flatulent rhetoric of the 1928 
Democratic outgiving. The first plat- 
form ran to about 500 words, so it may 
with profit be quoted here, that we may 
get into the record the upstanding prin- 
ciples which modern Democracy has 
abandoned: 


Resolved, That the Federal Government is 
one of limited powers derived solely from the 
Constitution and the grants of power shown 
therein ought to be strictly construed by all 
the departments and agents of the govern- 
ment, and that it is inexpedient and danger- 
ous to exercise doubtful Constitutional pow- 
ers. 

Resolved, That the Constitution does not 
confer upon the general government the pow- 
er to commence and carry on a general system 
of internal improvements. 

Resolved, That the Constitution does not 
confer authority upon the Federal govern- 
ment, directly or indirectly, to assume the 
debts of the several States, contracted for local 
internal improvements, or other State pur- 
poses; nor would such assumption be just or 
expedient. 

Resolved, That justice and sound policy 
forbid the Federal government to foster one 
branch of industry to the detriment of an- 
other, or to cherish the interest of one portion 
to the injury of another portion of our com- 
mon country; that every citizen and every sec- 
tion of the country has a right to demand and 
insist upon an equality of rights and privi- 
leges, and to complete and ample protection 
of person and property from domestic vio- 
lence or foreign aggression. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every 
branch of the government to enforce and prac- 
tice the most rigid economy in conducting our 
public affairs, and that no more revenue 
ought to be raised than is required to defray 
the necessary expenses of the government. 

Resolved, That Congress has no power to 
charter a United States Bank; that we believe 
such an institution one of deadly hostility to 
the best interests of the Country, dangerous 
to our republican institutions and the liberties 
of the people, and calculated to place the busi- 
ness of the country within the control of a con- 
centrated money power, and above the laws 


and the will of the people. 





























Resolved, That Congress has no power, un- 
der the Constitution, to interfere with or con- 
trol the domestic institutions of the several 
States, and that such States are sole and prop- 
er judges of everything appertaining to their 
own affairs not prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion; that all efforts of the Abolitionists or 
others made to induce Congress to interfere 
with questions of slavery, or to take incipient 
steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead 
to the most alarming and dangerous conse- 
quences, and that all such efforts have an in- 
evitable tendency to diminish the happiness 
of the people, and endanger the stability and 
permanency of the Union, and ought not to 
be countenanced by any friend to our politi- 
cal institutions. 

Resolved, That the separation of the mon- 
eys of the government from banking institu- 
tions is indispensable for the safety of the 
funds of the government and the rights of the 
people. 

Resolved, That the liberal principles em- 
bodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and sanctioned in the Constitu- 
tion, which makes ours the land of liberty and 
the asylum of the oppressed of every nation, 
have ever been cardinal principles in the 
Democratic faith; and every attempt to 
abridge the present privilege of becoming 
citizens and the owners of soil among us 
ought to be resisted with the same spirit which 
swept the Alien and Sedition laws from our 
statute-book. 


Read this last paragraph in the light 
of a Democratic Administration during 
the World War, when merely to recite 
the Declaration of Independence with 
an air of seriousness laid one liable to 
internment; in the light of a censorship 
of the press at that time almost as severe 
as any imposed by the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Act; in the light of an immigration 
law which closes the door of this “asy- 
lum for the oppressed”—a law for 
which Democratic Congressmen by the 
score lifted their voices; in the light of 
disfranchisement of negro citizens in 
the Democratic South. 

And what has become of the strict 
constructionism affirmed in the earlier 
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paragraphs? Has not Senator Borah be- 
come almost sole custodian of the prin- 
ciple? The Constitution looked to a 
separation of the governmental powers, 
executive, judicial and legislative; 
Democrats voted for and are now serv- 
ing upon a congeries of “independent” 
bureaus, commissions, and boards which 
roll together two or all three of these 
functions, and which have erected at 
Washington an arrogant undemocratic 
bureaucracy. What becomes of strict 
constructionism in view of Federal con- 
tributions to schools and road-building 
in the States, supported heartily by 
Democrats? What has become of a tariff 
for revenue only in the light of the 1928 
Democratic platform? “All of us are 
protectionists now.” What has become 
of defiance of special rights for capital- 
ism and industry in a party which has 
been handed over to Raskobs and Ba- 
ruchs? What has become of the fight on 
a central United States Bank in the party 
which passed the Federal Reserve Act, 
setting up twelve central banks instead 
of one? 

These are rhetorical questions, of 
course. All of us know what has become 
of those principles. They have gone into 
the limbo of neglected things. When 
Grover Cleveland was elected in 1884 
he confessed that he was at the head of 
a party whose “cardinal principles” had 
been “relegated to the rear and expedi- 
ence substituted in the hope of success.” 
That was the naked truth then and the 
naked eye does not perceive any im- 
provement since that day. 

Henry Clay was the candidate who 
thrice led the Whigs to defeat. William 
Jennings Bryan thrice served as the 
stalking horse for the Democrats. The 
Whigs succeeded in electing William 
Henry Harrison in 1840 and Zachary 
Taylor in 1848. Both died in office. Un- 
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der the quaint electoral system of that 
day, which made it possible for a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President to hold quite 
different views, Tyler made the Admin- 
istration Democratic when the Whig 
Harrison died. Well, when Grover 
Cleveland had a cancer of the mouth 
during his second Administration the 
fact was officially suppressed because, 
while Cleveland was a “sound money” 
man, Adlai E. Stevenson had Free Sil- 
ver leanings, and it was thought better 
not to alarm the electorate in view of an 
impending panic. The facts about Cleve- 
land’s operations for the sarcoma were 
officially lied about for twenty years. 
As for the Whig victory in 1848, it 
was achieved without a platform, and 
the party was so divided that it dared 
not face the slavery issue, even then 
more passionately debated than the tar- 
iff ever has been. The Democrats also 
evaded the slavery issue that year; but 
the Whig candidate, General Zachary 
Taylor of Louisiana, was a slave-owner. 
The timidity and straddling of the 
Whigs so disgusted Henry Wilson— 
subsequently Grant’s vice-president— 
that he and his followers left the party 
and joined the Free Soilers, as one 
Democratic faction was then known: 
“Let the soil of our extensive domains,” 
its leaders said, “be ever kept free for 
the hardy pioneers of our own land, and 
the oppressed and banished of other 
lands seeking homes and comfort and 
fields of enterprise in the New World.” 
Henry Wilson’s defection was the be- 
ginning of a schism among the Whigs 
as disastrous as any factional fight 
among the Democrats since the Civil 
War. For the Whigs accepted Clay’s 
compromise of 1850, and thus lost their 
Abolitionist element without gaining 
an iota of strength in the South. (What 
did the Democrats gain by the Tariff 


Compromise of 1928?) The Whigs 
were split into “Conscience Whigs,” 
“Cotton Whigs,” and “Silvergreys.” 
And in 1852 an attempt was made to 
have the party endorse the fugitive slave 
law enacted two years earlier, which 
was fatal. In the election of that year 
they carried but four States and elected 
but seventy-one Congressmen of 234. 

Clay’s fatal compromise, which was 
to disrupt and destroy the party he had 
led three times to defeat, consisted of 
eight resolutions which are thus sum- 
marized in Stanwood’s “History of the 
Presidency:” 

The admission of California as a free State; 

The new Territories to be organized with- 
out restriction as to slavery; 

The boundary to be established between 
Texas and New Mexico; 

The United States to pay the public debt of 
Texas; 

Slavery not to be abolished in the District 
of Columbia; 

The slave trade to be abolished in the dis- 
trict; 

A fugitive slave law to be passed; 

Congress to declare it had no power to in- 
terfere with the slave trade between the States. 


In certain respects the careers of Clay 
and Bryan bear comparison. 

The Whig convention of 1852, which 
nominated General Winfield Scott for 
President—apparently in the conviction 
that flag-waving and old-hero stuff were 
sure-fire hokum for the hustings—actu- 
ally adopted a platform. The Democrats 
nominated Franklin Pierce of New 
Hampshire, notable chiefly for his good 
looks and his conviviality; and under his 
expansive leadership they fairly crushed 


the Whigs. Many disgruntled members 


of that decaying party joined the notori- 
ous “Know-Nothings,” who were ani- 
mated by religious and racial prejudice 
against Irish Catholics and German- 
Americans. 














It may not be amiss here to take a look 
at the political force which focalized the 
Whigs as an opposition party. Arthur 
M. Schlesinger reminds us, in his “New 
Viewpoints in American History,” that 
even to-day the phrase “Jacksonian 
Democracy” is largely misunderstood. 
“To the ordinary reader of history,” he 
says, “the phrase refers to a violent 
change in American government and 
politics effected during the years from 
1829 to 1837 by an irresponsible and er- 
ratic military chieftain at the head of 
the newly enfranchised and untutored 
masses... . Jackson himself was a 
product, rather than the creator, of the 
new democratic spirit, for he rode into 
power on a tide of forces that had been 
gathering strength for more than a dec- 
ade and which he had done little or 
nothing to bring into being. It will ap- 
pear that the new democracy was ‘Jack- 
sonian’ only to the extent that Jackson 
stamped the political phase of the move- 
ment with the imprint of his person- 
ality, lending it certain picturesque 
characteristics and dramatic qualities.” 

It was the present Republican Party 
which crowded the Whigs out of exist- 
ence; and between this party and the 
present Democratic Party, as Doctor 
Schlesinger observes, there is now “no 
basic disagreement . . . as to theory of 
government; nor does either party take 
issue with the existing economic organi- 
zation of society. The difference be- 
tween the parties is largely one of point 
of view, partly one of temperament.” 

The issues which had constituted the 
original Whig platform no longer inter- 
ested the public by the time the new Re- 
publican Party was formed. On the new 
issues then engrossing the public the 
Whigs were too timorous to take a 
stand. How like the Democrats of to- 
day! They have abandoned the oldest 
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issue in American politics, State rights, 
because they are afraid the electorate is 
not interested ; they have abandoned the 
tariff stand, dictated by Southern plant- 
ers who did not benefit from protective 
duties and did not want to pay high 
prices for manufactured commodities; 
they have learned their lesson about 
banking and currency; apparently the 
only Jacksonian policy which they es- 
pouse—along with their Republican 
enemies—is the spoils system. As late as 
1860 there was a Constitutional Union 
Party which, at Baltimore, nominated a 
ticket composed of Bell and Everett; 
this was regarded as the last faint flicker 
of Whiggism. Can it be that the Demo- 
cratic Party is headed somewhat in that 
direction ? 

That the Democratic Party has abdi- 
cated its post as leader in liberalism 
in this country is not the sole charge 
its disappointed partisans may bring 
against it. There are grounds upon 
which the abdication may be extenu- 
ated. The World War, prosperity, mass 
production, woman suffrage, each has 
been advanced as a factor in dimming 
liberal light; and there is the more per- 
suasive argument that most of the causes 
for which progressive forces have la- 
bored have now been achieved. For the 
fiscal year ended last June 30, about two- 
thirds of the Federal expenses were paid 
by “the rich,” that is, by income taxes 
derived from well-to-do or wealthy in- 
dividuals and corporations. To make 
this tax possible a Constitutional amend- 
ment was required. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago about half of the Federal in- 
come was derived from the tariff, and 
the better part of the remainder from 
internal revenue, levied chiefly on to- 
bacco and intoxicants. The old passion 
against Wall Street (“the enemy coun- 
try,” Bryan called it), against the rail- 
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roads and “predatory wealth,” has great- 
ly abated under a peaceful revolution 
by taxation. The editor of a liberal mag- 
azine which perished some two years 
ago complained that there was no long- 
er an audience in this United States for 
that kind of publication. He had in 
mind, undoubtedly, the changed pub- 
lic temper about public issues. 

It is as well to recall, in the circum- 
stances, that the present Republican 
Party, at the outset, was a liberal if not 
a radical organization. Abraham Lin- 
coln once charged a Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court with conspiring to ex- 
tend slavery into all the Territories, and 
William H. Seward declared there was 
“a higher law than the Constitution.” 
Such were the fire-eaters the Republican 
Party once acknowledged as leaders, but 
neither of the major parties ever has en- 
joyed a monopoly of liberal or progres- 
sive impulses. William Howard Taft, 
leader and spokesman of the Republi- 
cans before he left the White House and 
became Chief Justice, tells us that “in 
the encouragement of the investment of 
capital we nearly transferred complete 
political control to those who controlled 
corporate wealth, and we were in dan- 
ger of a plutocracy.” Who shall say that 
our modern Democracy, reducing its 
campaign deficit by a round million dol- 
lars in six paltry months, is not aping a 
plutocracy? Who shall say that its tariff 
stand is other than a bid for plutocratic 
support ? 

The Republicans themselves appear- 
ed none too happy in attempting tariff 
revision of a sort to please both the man- 
ufacturers and Herbert Hoover, who 
seems to favor rates no higher than “Al” 
Smith advocated during the campaign. 
Against the tariff bill as it passed the 
House arose protests from more than a 
score of foreign nations, hundreds of 
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daily newspapers (Republican as well 
as Democratic), and organizations both 
of farmers and other consumers. It was 
a pretty kettle of fish for the party which 
from its birth had been identified with 
sky-high “protection.” If the Democrats, 
by some act of Providence, had won the 
election, it would have been an extreme- 
ly ugly and unsavory kettle of fish. 

The Democrats, that is to say, cannot 
rationalize their tariff stand as they do 
their scornful abandonment of liberal 
leadership. The posture of world af- 
fairs points unmistakably toward the 
continuous lowering, if not the abolish- 
ment, of trade barriers. How shall the 
United States, a creditor nation, eager, 
moreover, to enlarge the foreign market 
for its surplus production, collect its 
debts or receive payment for its goods 
if it builds a wall around its ocean 
ports? Both bills must be paid in com- 
modities, gold or services. If we shut out 
the commodities by heavy duties, if gold 
is lacking and its transfer injudicious in 
view of the effect on international ex- 
change, if our immigration law effec- 
tively curtails payment in services, how 
are the bills to be paid? President 
Hoover has shown by his public utter- 
ances that he realizes the importance of 
this query. That the party dedicated to 
a tariff for revenue only, and not for 
protection, should be blind to it, shows 
it to be as opportunist and shifty as were 
the Whigs when they would not face 
the slavery issue. 

The Prohibition issue the Democratic 
Party is fondly supposed to have faced. 
The party’s leader faced it in 1928, by 
his demand for modification of the law, 
but it is preposterous to pretend that the 
party faced it. Here is a Texas Represen- 
tative in the House asserting on the 
floor that a “whiskey ring” led by “boss- 
es of high finance” is trying to control 
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the party. “More than three-fourths of 
the Democrats in this House,” he cried, 
“voted for the Volstead Act and have, 
on every proper occasion, voted to sus- 
tain it; and in so doing represented a 
like proportion of their constituencies. 
To use the party as a liquor bloc would 
be a perversion and a degradation.” He 
appealed to all “dissatisfied and sicken- 
ed” Democrats to fight for the control 
of their party. And here is a North Car- 
olina Senator, who helped valiantly to 
throw his State into the Hoover column 
during the 1928 election, denying with 
heat the soft impeachment that he has 
made peace with the multi-millionaire 
chairman of the national committee. 
And here is a midwest gum-shoe or- 
ganizer, scurrying about the country try- 
ing to restore some semblance of peace 
among the warring Democratic factions. 
The Whigs, even after approving the 
Compromise of 1850, were never more 
divided than the Democrats of to-day. 
Years ago Lindley M. Garrison, for 
three years Woodrow Wilson’s Secre- 
tary of War, suggested in an interview 
he gave me that there should be a party 
reorganization in this country along 
liberal and conservative lines. This was 
just after the World War, several years 
after Mr. Garrison had resigned his 
portfolio, but long before political 
thinkers had quite scrapped the notion 


of liberalism as a political force in the 
United States. There still lingered the 
memory of what hash Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Progressives had made, at Arma- 
geddon, of the G. O. P. Despite the be- 
littlers of liberalism, I recall that inter- 
view now with some speculation as to 
whether there might not be, even yet, 
a party of conservatism and “prosperi- 
ty,” waging war with those Democrats 
and Republicans who still remember 
Armageddon. 

Speculation, of course, produces noth- 
ing more than a theory, and it is a con- 
dition which confronts the Democrats, 
to paraphrase a saying of one of their 
greatest presidents. Naive optimists like 
Frank Kent, historian of the party, may 
say that its survival of so many defeats 
means it cannot be killed, just as Bert 
Leston Taylor used to say, fifteen years 
ago, that Lillian Russell was “indestruc- 
tible.” Both Miss Russell and B. L. T. 
have since gone to their reward. Politi- 
cal parties flourish frequently far longer 
than individuals, but they are not im- 
mune to decay and mortality. The 
symptoms of decay and dissolution are 
so pronounced to-day in our Democracy 
that any prognosis must find the neces- 
sity of a drastic major operation. The 
party stands before us like the Roman 
gladiator: Moriturus, te salutamus! 
Shall it be thumbs down? 
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Three Seconds—Close! 


BY HENRY H. CURRAN 


The excitement of a submarine attack and the drama of the arrival of his own outfit in 
France is re-created by Major Curran from letters which he wrote home at the time. He was 
a member of the Seventy-seventh Division. This is another of the group of note- 
worthy high lights of the World War told by men who were there. 


ahead in the mist—England again! 
The old thrill takes hold of you 
anew, flicks you like the snap of a whip. 

But in 1918 there was a little more to 
it. The lash of a submarine has a caress 
all its own, and on that 3oth day of 
March the Irish Sea was’ fairly alive 
with them. One we saw in all her slimy 
ugliness as she came up; and then we 
nearly saw Davy Jones. If the old Sz. 
Paul had not been quite so quick—if she 
had been less alert by about three sec- 
onds—well! 

The St. Paul has since gone on to the 
special heaven for good ships, but on 
that day she was slippery, strong, and 
alive, a twisting, dodging half-back of 
the seas, eight days out of New York and 
bound insistently for Liverpool with a 
job-lot cargo of soldiers, nurses, ammu- 
nition, corned willie, goldfish, doctors, 
telegraphers, and other warlike odds and 
ends, such as the advance-party of the 
Seventy-seventh Division—which was 
my own ticket to the show. 

I must say that for looks she was aw- 
ful. Her trim lines lost in a baffling cam- 
ouflage of cold slaw and beet strips, she 
looked more like an agitated vegetable 
plate-luncheon than a ship. Still she 
came zigzagging shamelessly up toward 
Holyhead in the sunshine of the day 


LT: A glimmer of white cliff far 


before Easter, and presently steamed 
straight into a short chance between ex- 
tinction by a German torpedo if she 
turned this way and similar extinction 
if she turned that way. With an instant 
to decide, with the certainty of an eye- 
lash finish, with high hope and a flash 
of heels, she chose the sportier chance 
and went for it! 

When it was over, I wrote home about 
it, and here is the wide-eyed little story 
of the affair, just as it got by the censor: 


It doesn’t seem real, as I sit here now at 
the window, with madame’s lilacs and 
lilies-of-the-valley before me and the 
birds singing outside this sunny chateau 
in southern France so far from the front 
that I wonder if ever we will get there. 
But it seemed very real when it hap- 
pened. 

You must imagine me at sea, on a 
swift ship that had been ploughing her 
zigzag way across the Atlantic so suc- 
cessfully that she was now close in sight 
of shore, with never a submarine yet. 
The sun was shining that morning, too; 
and I had been looking over the shim- 
mering waters at the shadowy cliffs that 
rose up sheer from the beach below, 
with here and there the white shaft of a 
lighthouse outlined against them, and 
far ahead the terraces of green fields that 
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seemed to come down to the very wa- 
ter’s edge. It all seemed very beautiful 
and homelike. That morning there were 
ships on the sea for the first time—only 
a few—but they changed the ocean from 
a desert to a market-place. Nearest by 
were the two destroyers, lean and gray, 
which had come prancing up to us the 
night before far out at sea, bobbed up 
and down in the waves like cavalrymen 
on rearing horses, then turned about and 
sped forward to be our advance-guard 
on the way in. There were trawlers too, 
a fishing-smack now and then, and, un- 
der the waves, the submarines we knew 
were there but could not see. 

We had joked about submarines, off 
and on, all the way over; but this morn- 
ing as we sped through their lair, they 
seemed to fascinate us, for we were all 
looking for periscopes and hoping to 
see one for our big guns to fire at. The 
destroyers on either flank would dart 
ahead or to one side, dropping their 
depth-bombs, and as we strolled about 
the deck in life-preservers, watching the 
sport, we were well aware of the swift 
and snaky course of our ship and the 
reason for it. 

I had tired of watching and had gone 
to the stern of the ship, with pen and pa- 
per gathered up in my stateroom, to 
write you a last letter before we made 
shore. I found a handy table and sat 
down in great comfort to send you a line, 
just as I am doing at this moment. One 
of the senior officers came in and sat 
down with me, shifting his life-preserver 
to one side, and reminiscing, between 
puffs of his cigar, about incidents of the 
voyage. He looked down at his life-pre- 
server after a pause and said musingly: 
“You know, I don’t believe we need 
these things any more; nuisance—aren’t 
they?” 

“They certainly are,” I said, “but this 





vest is pretty handy,” pointing to the 
“shipwreck” vest you gave me, which 
then encircled my precious person. 

“Ye-es. Well, I guess I'll leave you to 
your letter-writing. Hello! Did you hear 
that P” 

We had both heard a soldier on deck 
shouting, “Hooray—there’s a subma- 
rine!” as though he were crying,“ Wolf!” 
to fool somebody. 

“Yes, sirs’ I said. “Isn’t it just like an 
American—all the way through a joke!” 

We both laughed, and he went on, 
while I picked up my pen to begin writ- 
ing again, and was just putting it to pa- 
per, when— Bang! bang! bang!! It was 
our guns—navy guns, mounted fore and 
aft on our own ship. 

“Target-practice,” I said inwardly, for 
we had had it the day before; but I was 
not quite sure, and a little bored because 
I didn’t know and at being disturbed. 

Bang! It was the aft gun right back of 
my head. “Sounds like something do- 
ing,” I thought. I debated whether to 
pack up my portfolio and take it out on 
deck with me, with the consequent 
trouble of unpacking it again, or wheth- 
er to leave it lying where it was. I de- 
cided on the latter—all of this much 
more quickly than it takes to tell—but 
the train of thought was amusing, un- 
der the circumstances. Then I went out 
on deck, a little faster as I got near the 
door, with a growing eagerness as it 
came over me that something real was 
going on and a growing anxiety lest I 
should miss it. 

As I stepped out into the sunlight, I 
noticed first that every one was at the 
rail—soldiers, nurses, officers, civilians, 
and all—on one side of the ship. (I'll tell 
you which side when the war is over, 
just as I'll tell you then the name of the 
ship, and the “time and place.”) They 
were all quiet, and all leaning out and 
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looking down at the water and astern, 
with the most intense interest. It was 
like a close decision at home plate, or a 
flying tackle in an open field. No one 
said a word, but they all held their breath 
and looked with all their eyes. I ran to 
the rail, and, as I reached it, heard an 
“Ah!” of relief, an involuntary exclama- 
tion all along the line, as they shifted 
position, let their breath out again, and 
each turned to look at his neighbor. 

“Where is it?” I asked the nearest 
soldier. 

“Right there, sir,” he answered, in a 
dreamy sort of way, pointing aft. 

“You mean that streak on the water?” 
I said, as I pushed in to the rail and look- 
ed over. 

“Yes, sir—you can see it—right there 
—just going by!” 

“The devil it is!” I exclaimed, as I 
looked again. But this time I saw “it”— 
where it was “just going by”—the 
straight, foamy-white, clearly defined 
path of a torpedo on its way, a burrow- 
ing wake on the surface of the water as 
straight as the aisle of a church, running 
at right angles to the ship, with the near 
end apparently right under the over- 
hang of our stern, but—“going by.” 

I looked at it, fascinated, for a second 
time. Yes, it was really going by. 

But now— Bang! bang! bang!! It was 
the guns again, and we watched shot 
after shot hit the water, far away to one 
side and where the origin of that wake 
must be, each shell throwing up a mass 
of inky water as it hit. After every shot 
our soldiers would cheer the gunners— 
a wild yell of delight. And I could hear 
the words: “That’s the stuff!” “Give it 
to him, you ——!” “Give’m another!” 
“Hooray!” “Soak im!” 

The nurses were cheering, too—all on 
deck of a sunny morning, all happy, and 
all full now of a laughing enthusiasm, 


deluged with the excitement and fight 
of it all. I think it was partly relief from 
the strain, a roaring reaction from those 
tense, silent seconds before we knew the 
torpedo would really go by, but it was 
also a heartful of good American nerve 
and “pep,” ready for a “fight or a frolic,” 
and delighted at being in either one. 
They told me afterward that the stern 
gunner, whose range corrections come 
from the bridge by telephone or tube, 
couldn’t hear a word because of the noise 
of the soldiers’ cheering, although the 
officer on the bridge tried again and 
again to get word aft. 

So there you have our little submarine 
attack, or, rather, the little that I saw 
of it. When the firing had stopped, 
everybody began to compare notes and 
there were many late-comers bundling 
up on deck who had to be told all about 
it—for it was over in a jiffy, and such of 
the ship’s company as were not on deck 
at the moment missed most of the fun. 
And here is what happened. 

We ran into a nest of submarines, and, 
while the destroyer on that flank was 
hunting one elsewhere, another one took 
a good look at us through her periscope, 
shot a torpedo at us, and then had the 
impudence to come up for a second to 
watch us blow up and sink! Her whole 
conning-tower appeared above water, 
then instantly submerged again like a 
porpoise. Meanwhile, our skipper had 
seen the torpedo coming straight at us. 
There were only two chances, and he 
took the sporty one. The torpedo, you 
see, had been launched far abeam of us, 
and was speeding diagonally toward a 
point straight ahead in our course where 
it would intercept us. The skipper could 
sheer away from the torpedo’s course, so 
that if we sheered fast enough we should 
finally be running parallel to the torpedo 
when we approached that intended 
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point of interception ahead—and thus 
escape being hit. That would be my way, 
I think; seems easier, and needs no ge- 
ometry. But the skipper chose the other 
way. He turned us instantly toward the 
torpedo’s path instead of away from it. 
He would cross this path a little way on, 
forsooth, but cross it ahead of the torpedo 
—just naturally cross the torpedo’s bows 
if he could! So there we were, both of us, 
racing hot-foot for the vertex of the an- 
gle, to see if the ship could get to it first 
and cross the torpedo’s bow—yo, ho! 

So she turned—our good ship—in re- 
sponse to the lightning decision of the 
skipper, as gracefully as a fish turns its 
tail fin, and then she ran her great race. 
At the finish she tripped by that ugly 
torpedo burrowing at right angles to- 
ward her, with just a side glance and a 
slight lift of her skirt. As dainty and as 
daring a manceuvre as ever I could have 
imagined. The other move would have 
meant failure, as it turned out. So it was 
perhaps like football again—just a grace- 
ful dodge, and away we went, still bear- 
ing toward the other fellow’s goal. We 
missed the torpedo by a dozen yards or 
so, which means about three seconds. 
And we carried a lot of ammunition, 
most of it stored under the place where 
I sat writing my letter to you just be- 
fore Mr. Torpedo went by below, three 
seconds astern of our rudder. Close? No 
wonder Jerry came up to see the fun! He 
had just time to duck under again before 
our guns began to pepper him. Inciden- 
tally we set the Kaiser back $10,000. I 
think those torpedoes cost him that. 

A curious phase of the demeanor of 
those on deck came to light when the 
torpedo was about a hundred yards 
away. I suppose the psychologists would 
call it a reflex action of some sort. It was 
at the moment when the ship and the 
torpedo were both speeding their best, at 





right angles to each other, and apparent- 
ly toward a common point. Would we 
get there first and get by clear? It was so 
close, that race for the corner of the an- 
gle, that every one thought the torpedo 
was just going to ordinarily hit us, at 
right angles, plumb amidships, and blow 
us to smithereens. It looked so. But sol- 
diers, nurses, and all were splendid in 
their quiet observation of the race. One 
or two moved quietly to their boats; the 
rest stood at a well-bred attention, ring- | 
side spectators of the sport, and careful 
to miss none of it. At the moment of 
greatest uncertainty, a few were seen to 
hitch up one leg slightly, as though to 
dodge a stone or stray croquet-ball that 
some one had sent rolling along the 
ground at us—a careful and unconscious 
hitching up of one leg. That was the only 
visible or audible sign of the nervous 
strain. Curious? I suppose Professor 
Ladd at Yale could tell us just why. 

But one of the nurses, a pretty, little 
black-eyed thing, who had been the belle 
of the deck from the day we sailed, was 
seen to clench her little fists at that mo- 
ment, as she exclaimed in a whisper of 
excitement: “Go it, ship! Go it!” 

Down below an English aviator was 
reciting poetry to the purser. He finished 
one verse, to the booming of the guns, 
and noticed the startled face of the purs- 
er. “Oh, I say,” he remonstrated, “I must 
give you the second verse!” Which he 
did, oblivious to all else, and then they 
both went up and out on deck, after the 
row was all over. 

Also, below, was one of our majors 
who had brought along, at his wife’s be- 
hest, a “non-sinkable suit”—a rubber 
contrivance that covers you from head to 
foot, black, bifurcated, with pockets for 
food and God knows what else, while 
you float amiably on the face of the wa- 
ters, shipwrecked and alone, but hopeful 
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of a rescue. Such is the theory. For two 
days the major had been the life of the 
deck, flopping up and down in his rub- 
ber-legged savior, waving his rubbered, 
fingerless hands up and down like a cor- 
dial seal. I think he had tired of his rdle, 
for, at the moment of the torpedo, he 
was below in his stateroom, busily en- 
gaged in packing up his matrimonial 
memento. The guns banged, and he 
paused in his packing. They banged 
again, and he responded by plunging 
defiantly once more into the packing. As 
the turmoil above ceased, he tucked in 
the last fold, snapped his grip together, 
and stood upright, emancipated, and tri- 
umphant. Now he could “sink to the 
bottom of the sea” in the simple uniform 
of a free and independent husband. 

Then there was the colonel in his deck 
stateroom. As troop commander he had 
stayed up all night to order us about if 
we should be torpedoed, but had turned 
in at daylight, when the hazard of the 
confusion that darkness causes had pass- 
ed. He slept a few hours, rose, and was in 
his bath when the guns let go at Jerry. 
He opened the port-hole and, standing 
inside in the tub in his naked majesty, 
with just his easy-going face showing 
through the round frame of the port- 
hole, inquired in a tone of mild interest: 
“What’s all the noise about ?” 

“Submarine, sir,” was the instant an- 
swer. 

“Oh, very well—I’m all ready for a 
swim.” 

I suppose there was many another in- 
cident, such as that of the forward gun- 
ner, who was observed shaking his fist 
at the place where the submarine’s con- 
ning-tower had disappeared under the 
water, and thus exhorting the enemy: 
“Come up, you ! Aw, c’mup in 





the light and give us a shot at yer!” his 
rage growing with each word. 
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So! And I’ve written a long tale for a 
little submarine attack. One of thou- 
sands! But it was a hot race. Three sec- 
onds—close! 


Having thus acquired the “freedom of 
the port,” we got ashore at Liverpool, 
hurried over to France, and then, as is 
the way of such “advance-parties,” drift- 
ed most pleasantly for weeks with noth- 
ing to do till our troops joined us and we 
were all trundled up to the front. 

I say “troops,” impersonally, but that 
is from shop-talk habit. They were more 
than “troops,” infinitely more, and when 
my own outfit, my own men, came 
along it was a moment of reuniting that 
stands out as lastingly as any of the do- 
ings at the front. Of course, there was no 
such snappy melodrama as the Irish Sea 
had given me. Mud is not melodramatic. 
But—well, here is the way a scribbled ac- 
count of it got home: 


I wonder if I’ve told you how the bat- 
talion came into camp. It was so differ- 
ent from my peace-time visions of a col- 
umn with flags flying and bands playing, 
marching through France on a sunny 
morning. 

I saw them first in the railroad station, 
the big shed in the near-by city, where I 
had waited many hours for them. It was 
really weeks that I had been waiting, 
and wondering whether they would 
ever come to France at all. So you can 
imagine my tiptoe of expectation as I 
paced the platform and watched the 
other little trains go tooting in and out, 
each with its swirling assortment of 
French civilians and soldiers, some 
home on furlough and alighting eager- 
ly, others on their way back to the day’s 
work at the front and going about it as 
doggedly and industriously as they 
would to a factory before the war. It was 
all like a scene in a play. A railroad sta- 
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tion in France to-day is a war story in it- 
self, with every few minutes revealing 
in its true colors some new chapter in hu- 
man life—for there is no self-conscious- 
ness in railroad stations. But it was mid- 
night. I had had but a few hours’ sleep 
the night before, and none the night be- 
fore that, in my work of getting the 
camp ready, and I was intent on seeing 
my own men once more and oblivious 
of all else. 

Finally the semaphore clicked, a red 
light showed, station hands and mes- 
sengers began to move, and a moment 
later the long train rolled in. It was a 
queer sensation. There was not a sound 
nor a sign of life from the cars as they 
rolled by—just a long, dark string of 
freight-cars, inanimate, black, forbid- 
ding. On each, in white letters on the 
side, ran the legend “40 hommes, 8 
cheveaux.” The brakes creaked, the 
wheels stopped, and the long, black 
thing lay there before me, silent as a 
ghost train—and that was the battalion! 
A dark finger pointing silently through 
the station and almost seeming to order 
me away! I felt rebuffed and dismayed, 
with a sinking sensation of disappoint- 
ment taking hold of me. 

Until, as loudly as I can write it, there 
came suddenly a yell from somewhere 
down the black line—a yell such as only 
a real Irishman, a wild Irishman, can 
give—a great roar of devil-may-care de- 
light, of unashamed ecstasy. I looked, 
and there was the head of Hennessy, a 
captain, reaching far out and all of a 
quiver with the Irish excitement it har- 
bored. I ran up and Hennessy jumped 
down and we fell on each other’s neck 
in a crazy embrace, while I could almost 
weep for joy. Then other officers piled 
out, just awake from a jolting train nap 
without bed, and, between hand-shakes 
and rubbing of sleep from military eyes, 





the knot on the platform soon became a 
celebration. It was wonderful to see 
them all again. They had been on the 
road for days, over-crowded into small 
compartments—in passenger-cars, it’s 
true, for officers—but they were dirty, 
unshaven—just “on their way!” 

But the men in the freight-cars (it’s 
forty men or eight horses—not both!) 
really worried me. Forty in each of those 
little black freight-boxes for days and 
nights was hard to believe. But it was so. 

“Hennessy, take me to your cars, to 
some of the men I know,” I said. 

We walked down the platform till he 
stopped beside a car, rattled a door, and 
opened it. “Come out, some of you—the 
major’s here!” he shouted. “Walsh, 
Snee, O’Brien—come out here!” 

They tumbled out on the platform— 
they had all been awake—and I wanted 
to fall on their necks, too, but they came 
to “attention” with the snap and pride 
of a good soldier and saluted before I 
could make a move, even toward a 
hand-shake—so I saluted them in return, 
with all the “pep” I had, and it was all 
very military and formal. But their eyes 
looked volumes, and I knew they were 
soldiers, and with me. They looked fine 
as they stood there in a row—Walsh, a 
boxer, square and brawny—the digni- 
fied Michael Snee, tall, red-headed, a 
master with mules, and intolerant of 
familiarities from either mule or man— 
O’Brien, a canny, dependable, blue-eyed 
sergeant—and little Settle, who jumped 
down after them, a Kentucky jockey 
who is about four feet or so high, black- 
eyed, and a witch with a horse, besides 
being one of the best buglers in the bat- 
talion (he turns his face toward the sky 
to bugle, and the bugle seems almost as 
big as the bugler as it points upward). 

So we talked together. Yes, forty men 
in a French box car is hard going—but 
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they were as cheerful and uncomplain- 
ing as they were dirty and crowded. 
There is a two-foot horizontal slit for 
air, across the top of the door on each 
freight-car’s side, and as I walked along 
the platform I could see a row of white 
faces peering out of the darkness behind 
the slit, like so many cattle en route. 
From some of the cars I heard, as I pass- 
ed, exclamations of: “There’s the ma- 
jor!” “There goes Major Curran—I tell 
you it is the major—I saw him!” And 
I'd wave back, feeling better every min- 
ute, and they’d grin foolishly in their 
friendliness, not knowing just what to 
do when an officer “waves”—for he 
doesn’t, in the regulations! 

In a moment the train pulled out and 
I went along with it, for my job was to 
guide the battalion into camp when we 
detrained. I got cheek by jowl with my 
captains, and we talked the rest of the 
night, as we switched and rumbled, here 
and there and to and fro, past the dark 
little villages and through the woods. 
They had had their submarine and I 
mine, and we had the battalion in com- 
mon, and home; and our circle of five 
heads, close together under the dim blue 
light above, kept toll of the hours till 
dawn. 

Then we detrained. And that is noth- 
ing but a jumble of men and luggage 
and motor-trucks feeling for each other 
in the dark of the woods—until finally 
the column formed, with the other bat- 
talion added; and the colonel at the 
head, tired and harassed, bellowed, 
“Forward—march!” and we moved out 
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through the woods as daylight began to 
trickle dimly through the pines. The 
colonel led the column—a thousand of 
us, the men under rifles and heavy packs 
—and I on his left, as guide, and so we 
marched the silent miles into camp, be- 
tween the dark green of the pines and 
under a leaden sky that held its rain, 
fortunately, until we were well in. 

And that was how they came into 
France. A dirty, determined, quiet col- 
umn, marching in with a fine discipline, 
as though they were going to work of a 
morning in New York. 

An officer or two who saw us come in 
told me afterward what a splendid-look- 
ing column it was as we swung in 
through the big camp-gate—in good 
order, with springy step, and not a strag- 
gler—a professional appraisal. And 
when they finally halted and filed off, 
company after company, into the differ- 
ent company streets, I had hot coffee 
waiting for every one of them—we were 
the only outfit of the many who have 
marched in here in the early morning 
whose preparations included hot coffee. 
I look back on that with a personal 
pleasure, for it was my own little stunt, 
and the night’s sleep I had given up to 
the arranging was richly rewarded as I 
watched the unslinging of packs and the 
weary gratitude on the dirty faces as the 
coffee disappeared within them. It was a 
night to remember, and I suppose it 
seems the more vivid to me because it is 
my own outfit; but I thought you would 
be interested in a glimpse of them as 
they came in. 
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BY JOHN CORBIN 


Tue first strong impulse toward union is generally said to have been given by 
Franklin’s Albany Plan of 1754. Extant records show that this was itself predicated 
upon Washington’s experience of the effects of disunion in his youthful defeat at 
Fort Necessity, and that through life he was an insistent, even a visionary, advocate 
of trade routes to the west as chief means of keeping the country united. The study 
throws new light also upon the early history of transportation and upon young 
Washington’s curiously bitter denunciation of his military superiors. 


IsToRIANS of the Constitution may 
H well consider a story sometimes 

told for its picturesque revelation 
of character. When Morgan’s broad- 
shouldered riflemen arrived at Cam- 
bridge in fringed hunting-shirts and 
peg-top leggins, they became an object 
of derision to Glover’s Marblehead fish- 
ermen, who gloried in bell trousers and 
the eighteenth-century equivalent of 
Charlie Chaplin coats. Virginia like an 
A and Massachusetts like the same in- 
verted—there they stand, divided on a 
deep sectional issue. The men threw 
snowballs, then went at it with mittened 
fists. Unable to quell the “mutiny,” Colo- 
nel Glover dashed to Headquarters. 
Washington strode to the horse ready 
saddled at his door and spurred to the 
camp. While some one was lowering the 
bars, the able fox-hunter leaped over 
them and threw himself into the thick 
of the Homeric fray. He seiaed two 
brawny Virginia riflemen by the throat, 
“keeping them at arm’s length, talking 
to and shaking them.” 

If it were reported that Washington 
used language, biographers would doubt- 
less have made as much pother as over 
his explosion at Monmouth. Profanity 
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seems somehow more important than a 
mere talking to. But folk interested in 
the genesis of the Constitution would 
give much to know with precisely what 
counsel he accompanied this deed. An 
approximation of it may be had by 
translating into the vernacular of a fox- 
hunting Virginia squire, thoroughly 
aroused, this passage from his orderly 
book, two days after his arrival at Cam- 
bridge: “The Troops of the several Colo- 
nies ... are now the Troops of the 
United Provinces of North America; 
and it is to be hoped that all Distinctions 
of Colonies will be laid aside; so that one 
and the same Spirit may animate the 
whole, and the only Contest be, who 
shall render, on this great and trying oc- 
casion, the most essential Service to the 
great and common cause.” The date is 
the 4th of July, 1775—Washington’s 
Declaration of Union. 

The first impulse toward union is gen- 
erally said to have been given twenty 
years earlier, by Franklin’s Albany Plan 
of 1754. But that plan was itself the di- 
rect result of events in which Washing- 
ton was protagonist, and of an idea 
which, in his inarticulate yet graphic 
way, he most forcibly expressed. In the 
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journal of his mission to the Ohio in the 
year before the Albany Plan, he noted 
that the French officers to whom he ad- 
dressed himself, having “dosed them- 
selves pretty plentifully” with wine, de- 
clared “That it was their absolute De- 
sign to take Possession of the Ohio, and 
by G— they would do it: For that, altho’ 
they were sensible the English could 
raise two Men for their one; yet they 
knew their Motions were too slow and 
dilatory to prevent any Undertaking by 
France.” So it proved. Washington’s de- 
feat and disgrace at Fort Necessity in 
May, 1754, were fundamentally due 
to “motions” thus “slow and dilatory” 
—the lack of effective union. Troops 
from Maryland, New York, and the 
Carolinas failed to arrive, or, arriving, 
refused to submit to a united command. 
So long as he remained in their service 
he pleaded that the colonies “be brought 
to act in conjunction.” The Albany con- 
ference, meeting a month after Wash- 
ington’s abandonment at Fort Necessity, 
used it as text for an enlightened reform 
in government. It failed, and Franklin 
eventually became lukewarm in the 
cause of a stronger union. But never for 
a moment did Washington relax his ef- 
forts, whether in his public or his private 
capacity. 

Historians and biographers ignore the 
fact at best; at worst they portray Wash- 
ington as a visionless reactionary, intent 
only upon safeguarding his personal in- 
terests. Let us consider his motives in all 
candor. His military reasons for desiring 
a more perfect union mingled with— 
had indeed been preceded by—personal 
financial reasons. In 1748, when he was 
sixteen, his elder brothers, Lawrence and 
Augustine, became charter members of 
the Ohio Company, which received a 
grant of 500,000 acres between the Kana- 


wha and the Monongahela. When Brad- 
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dock arrived, the company had already 
built posts for the lucrative Indian trade. 
Lawrence had been its chief manager. 
When he died, young George inherited 
large tracts; for his later services on the 
frontier he received thousands of acres 
more. If the French had made good 
their claims on the Western Waters, 
property rights and Indian trade would 
have vanished. A recent biographer has 
described Washington as of the banker 
type—a champion of strong and stable 
government as protecting vested inter- 
ests. This description makes a vivid pic- 
ture in the meanest modern mind; but 
there is one serious trouble with it. The 
banker, we know well, is apostle of cash 
in hand. Washington, though reputed 
one of the two richest men in America, 
seems all his life to have been in straits 
for ready money. As President-elect, he 
was obliged to borrow at interest to meet 
the expense of going to New York and 
setting up a home there. 

If it is necessary to describe this far-off 
gentleman of the eighteenth century in 
terms familiar to the meanest modern 
mind, he must be called not a banker but 
a speculator—indeed, a promoter. His 
speculations were of the kind that can 
be made real only by enlisting other men 
and their money, by inducing legisla- 
tures to grant franchises and unite with 
one another in a common enterprise, 
even by influencing the executive. 

Having conceded, however, that vi- 
sions of private gain mingled with his 
visions of the future of the American 
people, one must add that visions of the 
future of the American people mingled 
with those of private gain. The two were 
so thoroughly blended that he feared al- 
ways lest his motives be misjudged. To- 
day a clear discrimination is perhaps im- 
possible—except as to results. The great 
project on which his heart was set ended 
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in serious losses to himself, to his private 
associates, to Maryland and Virginia, to 
the Treasury of the United States—a 
fiasco in some ways grotesque. But it 
ended also in establishing our many 
trade routes between the seaboard and 
the West, which were the foundation of 
our vast national prosperity. And it led 
to an achievement which he had perhaps 
more deeply at heart, a national union 
insuring national dignity and strength. 

In this matter of a traffic route to the 
Ohio, Washington’s conduct presents a 
problem which can be solved, I think, 
only by close study of his interest in 
American union. When Braddock’s ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne was 
planned, the Ohio Company used its in- 
fluence in London to have the army 
march up the Potomac and down the 
Monongahela valleys. The result was a 
solid twelve-foot road to the company’s 
trading-post and to Washington’s many 
acres. Contemporaries attributed to the 
Virginians a merely selfish motive, and 
Parkman accepts this view. Three years 
later, when Forbes proceeded against 
Duquesne, he landed at Philadelphia 
and seemed inclined to march straight 
across Pennsylvania, thus abandoning 
Braddock’s road. Washington protested 
eagerly, feverishly, bitterly. He declared 
always that his only motive was the gen- 
eral good. “It hath long been the luckless 
fate of Virginia to fall a victim to the 
views of her crafty neighbors, and yield 
her honest efforts to promote their com- 
mon interests, at the expense of much 
blood and treasure! while openness and 
sincerity have governed her measures.” 
But again a stubborn fact obtrudes. If 
Forbes were to cut a highway across 
Pennsylvania, uniting the eastern me- 
tropolis of Philadelphia with the pre- 
destined western metropolis of Pitts- 
burgh, the Virginia-Maryland route of 
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Washington’s Ohio Company would 
have a serious and perhaps fatal rival. 
The decision lay between General 
Forbes, who was delayed in the eastern 
part of the colony by illness, and Colo- 
nel Bouquet, who was in charge of the 
advance. Washington thought that both 
were unduly influenced by Pennsylva- 
nians interested in monopolizing the 
trade of the Western Waters, and Hil- 
dreth sides with him. Modern research 
finds no evidence of this. Professor 
Archer B. Hulbert has ransacked the 
correspondence between Forbes and 
Bouquet, which is preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum and the Foreign Office. 
Forbes appears as a brave and honest 
Scotchman whose only thought is for the 
success of the expedition, Bouquet as a 
Swiss soldier of the highest type, able 
and disinterested. Both lent a willing ear 
to Washington’s representations, weigh- 
ed them carefully and kept an open 
mind till the hour of decision. The Penn- 
sylvania route was forty miles shorter 
from the existing frontier. Up to that 
frontier the country was more thickly 
settled and richer in wagons, forage, and 
supplies, while beyond it meadow-grass 
was more abundant. Braddock’s road 
wound through defiles, crossed and re- 
crossed the headwaters of Potomac and 
Monongahela. After long hesitation 
Forbes chose the Pennsylvania route. 
Yet Washington did have a case. Even 
as to the original choice of Braddock’s 
route it is by no means certain that the 
imputations of Parkman are justified. 
The coasts of Virginia and Maryland 
abound in lordly roadsteads, and from 
the head of Virginia tide-water to Du- 
quesne the distance is appreciably short- 
er than from Philadelphia. On the upper 
Potomac long stretches were available 
for the transportation of army stores by 
water. A practicable way to the fork of 
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the Ohio (Pittsburgh) had long been 
known, and as early as 1754 something 
in the nature of a road had been made by 
Washington and his forlorn little army. 
In 1755 fords and defiles had not pre- 
vented Braddock’s advance, though en- 
cumbered by the gigantic labors of con- 
struction. His road ran to within six 
miles of Duquesne and was solidly laid, 
wanting only minor repairs. On the rival 
route through Pennsylvania, the final 
stretches were rough and virtually un- 
known, having been used only by traders 
with pack-horses. As to the feasibility of 
a military road over the high Laurel 
Ridge in Pennsylvania, reports of scout- 
ing-parties were contradictory. At best a 
hundred miles had still to be cut, which 
could probably not be done before win- 
ter. And where Braddock had three 
thousand men Forbes had six—plus the 
warning of Braddock’s mistake. In 
Washington’s opinion, a vigorous ad- 
vance along the old road would have 
ended the campaign in August. 

His remonstrances are thoroughly in 
keeping with the abounding ardor of his 
temperament. Though a veteran in fron- 
tier warfare, his twenty-six years had not 
subdued the fires of youth. His rage at 
Forbes and Bouquet became highly vo- 
cal. “All is lost,” he groaned; “all is lost 
indeed! Our enterprise is ruined and we 
shall be stopped at Laurel Hill this win- 
ter.” He added sardonically “—but not 
to gather Jaurels (except the kind that 
cover the mountains).” On the face of 
things, this prediction was justified. 
Only “an accidental discovery of a new 
passage” made it possible to surmount 
Laurel Hill; and even so, with the onset 
of winter, a council of war actually de- 
cided “that it was not advisable to ad- 
vance” beyond Loyal Hanna—some 
thirty miles short of the fort. 

But there was something beneath the 
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face of things. Forbes had reason to ex- 
pect successes to the northward which 
would weaken the French and cause 
their Indian allies to abandon them. So 
it proved. Toward the end of a bleak 
November—after Frontenac had fallen 
—Forbes sent forth a detachment of 
2,500 picked men without wagons or 
tents; and the few remaining French, 
less than 500, vanished down the Ohio. 
Where Braddock’s army had been 
slaughtered with victory in its grasp, 
Forbes succeeded in the face of failure. 

Amid all Washington’s hot chafing, 
he recognized with characteristic candor 
that there might be factors in the situa- 
tion of which he was not aware. Thanks 
to the unfailing respect with which his 
commanding officers treated him, no 
personal issue was involved. When one 
of his explosive letters came before them, 
they observed that “his behavior about 
the roads” was “no ways like a soldier” 
—and kept on consulting him. Yet his 
soul was roiled to the dregs, and he hurl- 
ed his charges broadcast. The reverbera- 
tions reached Sally Fairfax, in spite of 
her refusal of a correspondence, and 
prompted her bantering suggestion that 
once more he was about to resign—sway- 
ed by no military reasons but by the “ani- 
mating prospect” of his marriage. She 
may well have couched a warning be- 
neath her jest, for there seemed no depth 
to which rage would not drag him. 

One letter, to Governor Fauquier, is 
liable to a construction darker than his 
most unsympathetic biographers have 
ventured to suggest. It was written in 
September and relates to Major Grant’s 
brave but premature and disastrous foray 
against Duquesne with only 800 men— 
most of whom were slaughtered. We 
now know that Grant had volunteered 
and in fact pleaded to go, and that his 
defeat was his own fault; but Washing- 
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ton wrote to the Governor of Virginia: 
“What [Grant was] to do there (unless 
to meet the fate he did) I can not certain- 
ly inform you. However, to get intelli- 
gence and annoy the enemy, was the os- 
tensible plan.” Something must be grant- 
ed to the mood macabre; yet the idea 
was firmly fixed in his mind. He adds 
that, though one Major Lewis, a fellow 
Virginian reported among the slain, 
“chearfully went upon this enterprise,” 
he had opposed it to the utmost until “he 
found there was no dissuading Colonel 
Bouquet.” Doubtless Washington wrote 
in ignorance of the fact that Grant had 
volunteered ; but that scarcely lessens the 
seriousness of his implied charge. Under 
“ostensible” cover, Bouquet had sent 
brave officers and 800 picked men “to 
meet the fate they did.” Reading this let- 
ter, one has need to remember the almost 
superhuman patience and forbearance 
with which, during the Revolution, he 
treated his slinking enemies of the Con- 
way Cabal. 

That conduct so wry and violent had 
its sole origin in questions as to the fur 
trade, land values, and a profitable route 
to new settlements, no one has ventured 
to say. But the most sympathetic seem 
somehow to feel that where Braddock’s 
road was concerned he thought prima- 
rily not as an American but as a Virgin- 
ian and member of the Ohio Company. 
He and his associates had been first in 
the field and, at considerable expense, 
had explored routes, surveyed the wil- 
derness, cut roads, and established trad- 
ing posts. Now the British army seemed 
to be courting a second disaster in order 
to open a rival route through a province 
as sluggish in enterprise as it was jealous 
of Virginia. It must be noted, however, 
that in the very heat of his fury he was 
always mindful of the just claims of 
neighboring colonies. After the fall of 
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Duquesne, when his hope for the Brad- 
dock road was lost forever, he urged that 
“commissioners” be appointed from one 
and all of them to frustrate “the sinister 
views of designing, selfish men” who 
would otherwise incite the governments 
to “undermine” one another. What he 
proposed was “a general system”—a 
phrase which he continued to use, with 
ever-expanding significance, through 
the Revolution and until the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. The fact seems to be 
that, from early youth, he realized vivid- 
ly the importance of the “backlands” 
to the cause of American union, and 
strove to bind them to the parent colo- 
nies by indissoluble bonds. 

This idea, made familiar to us through 
Professor Turner’s stimulating studies 
of the frontier, received its first philo- 
sophic statement from John Fiske in 
1888—one hundred and thirty years af- 
ter Washington, if our conjecture is war- 
ranted, had acted upon it. Fiske’s back- 
ward glance perceived “germs of na- 
tional sovereignty” in what he called our 
“folkland.” Washington saw clearly 
what it portended that Carolinians were 
sifting into the Tennessee country, Vir- 
ginians into that of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. Unless the mountains that 
barred them from the tide-waters could 
be spanned by a feasible route, these 
sturdy Americans would trade along the 
Mississippi with Spain, along the Great 
Lakes and the Saint Lawrence with Eng- 
land, and thus be lost to America. 
Throughout history, that had been the 
effect of mountain barriers. Thus far the 
situation is easily intelligible. 

One point, equally clear to Washing- 
ton, now presents difficulty. If the route 
was to compete effectively against the 
Mississippi and Saint Lawrence, it must 
be by water, or principally so. Already 
in 1758 he dreamed of a waterway as- 
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cending and descending the Allegha- 
nies? It does not seem likely; but, if it 
is so, it goes far toward explaining his 
rage against Forbes’s all-land route. 

As early as 1754 we find young Wash- 
ington testing the value of water as 
against land for military transportation. 
Four years later, in June, 1758, Sir John 
Saint Clair, who was in touch with the 
Virginians, urged the route through 
Maryland linking up with Braddock’s 
road, largely on the ground that it 
would make possible the use of the Po- 
tomac for transporting artillery and 
army stores, as it had done in the case of 
Braddock’s expedition. Presumably that 
was among the considerations that had 
converted Sir John to the Virginia fac- 
tion. In August, Washington, pleading 
with Bouquet, speaks of “the great ad- 
vantage of water carriage this way, 
which certainly is immense, (as you will 
find by Dr. Ross’s estimation that you 
shewed me).” He was already occupied 
with building flatboats. 

How early Washington foresaw the 
importance of water transportation to 
hational commerce and national union 
we can only guess. A letter written in 
1780 shows a thorough grasp of the im- 
portance of the Potomac “channel” as a 
trade route to the “rising empire” be- 
yond the mountains. After the Revolu- 
tion, his commercial-political interest 
becomes manifest. “From Alexandria to 
the navigable waters of the Ohio, along 
a much frequented road used by wagons, 
is, according to the computed distance, 
two hundred miles. This land carriage, 
if the inland navigation of the Potomac 
should be effected, than which I think 
nothing easier, will be reduced to sixty 
miles as matters now stand; some say to 
forty, and others to twenty.” Than 
which he thought nothing easier! Ob- 
serving those torrential waters to-day, as 
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they surge over sunken shelves of rock 
and among projecting tables and boul- 
ders, one gains a new sense of eigh- 
teenth-century speculation. 

He now admits repeatedly that his 
project is inspired by “interested as well 
as political motives” ; but it is equally evi- 
dent that his inspiration is political as 
well as interested. So long as a national 
campaign for the expulsion of the 
French was at stake he trusted the world 
to believe—what Sally Fairfax pretend- 
ed not to—that his preference for Brad- 
dock’s road was caused by “my own 
Honor and the country’s welfare.” His 
commanding officers must certainly 
have believed it when they winked at his 
conduct “no ways like a soldier.” In 1784 
his holdings of land were greatly in- 
creased ; it was the part of policy as well 
as of candor to admit a private interest. 

Again and again during the Revolu- 
tion he voiced his homesickness for Vir- 
ginia; but, when peace brought a little 
leisure, it was not to Mount Vernon he 
went. For some reason, not very clear, 
his army posts on the Mohawk required 
inspection. Incidentally he explored the 
rival route of the Erie Canal. Money was 
scarcest of commodities; yet somehow, 
in conjunction with George Clinton, he 
bought some thousands of acres in New 
York that stood to be enriched by the 
tides of water-borne commerce. There 
was no trace of jealousy now. “The more 
communications are opened to it [the 
Western Country] the closer we bind 
that rising world (for indeed it may be 
so called) to our interests, and the great- 
er strength we shall acquire by it.” 

Was this why he had so fumed and 
raged against Forbes’s road? Time, the 
expositor, gives us at least a hint. So soon 
as he had laid down his command and 
put his affairs at Mount Vernon a little 
to rights, he packed his kit, including 
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“hooks and lines,” and set out with Doc- 
tor Craik and Bushrod Washington for 
the Alleghanies. His diary details his 
search for the best river route over the 
mountain barrier and his eager question- 
ings of pioneers and traders he met. One 
obstacle was unmistakable. The most 
feasible routes from the Potomac to the 
Ohio lay down either the Cheat or the 
Youghiogheny to the Monongahela— 
through the corner of Pennsylvania. 

Once again Washington was face to 
face with the curse of disunion. With 
Forbes’s road open and operating be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, the 
Pennsylvania Legislature would not 
willingly permit the opening of a water 
route which would divert western traffic 
into the Potomac and build up on the 
Virginia tide-water at Alexandria a me- 
tropolis rivalling Philadelphia. Other 
things being equal, it would impose in- 
terstate taxes or refuse the franchise. 

But other things were now far from 
equal, and Washington said so roundly. 
The explosive force of his anger is modu- 
lated by habits of control formed in the 
Revolution; but the fact remains that he 
confided to his diary one of his few ver- 
bal outbreaks—ending a silence that had 
endured since his bitter opposition to 
Forbes and Bouquet: 


“Herein I differ. An application to this pur- 
pose [a waterway franchise through the cor- 
ner of Pennsylvania] would, in my opinion, 
place the Legislature of that Commonwealth 
in a very delicate situation. That it would not 
be pleasing, I can readily conceive; but that 
they would refuse their consent I am by no 
means clear in. There is in that State, at least 
100,000 Souls West of the Laurel hill, who 
are groaning under the inconvenience of a 
long land transportation. They are wishing, 
indeed looking, for an extension of inland 
Navigation; and if this cannot be made easy 
for them to Philadelphia—at any rate it must 
be lengthy—they will seek a Mart elsewhere; 
and none is so convenient as that which offers 





itself through Yohiogany or Cheat river. The 
certain consequence, therefore, of an attempt 
to restrain the Navigation of these Rivers, (so 
consonant with the interests of these people) 
or to impose any extra: duties upon the im- 
ports, or exports, to or from another State, 
would be a separation of the Western Settlers 
from the old and more interior government; 
toward which there is not wanting a disposi- 
tion at this moment.” 


In other words, he threatens Pennsyl- 
vania with secession on her Western 
Waters. However angry the threat, it 
was by no means idle. Already “the 
Country of Kentucke about the Falls” 
of the Ohio was sending flour to New 
Orleans, for which “the Spaniards when 
pressed by want have given high prices.” 
The English still held their old posts at 
Oswego, Niagara, Detroit; and, when 
they saw “their true interests,” they 
would like nothing better than to wean 
our pioneers of the West from us by 
trade routes easily opened between the 
Great Lakes and the northern tributaries 
of the Ohio. But the Spaniards, “very im- 
politicly for themselves,” were bent up- 
on closing the mouth of the Mississippi, 
while the English were as yet thinking 
mainly of the fur trade. Here was “a 
combination of circumstances” which 
made “the present conjuncture more fa- 
vorable than any other to fix the trade of 
the Western Country to our markets.” 


“No well informed Mind needs to be told 
how necessary it is to apply the cement of in- 
terest to bind all parts of it [our ‘united terri- 
tory’] together by one indissoluble band— 
particularly the middle States with the Coun- 
try immediately back of them—for what ties, 
let me ask, should we have upon those people; 
and how entirely unconnected shod. we be 
with them, if the Spaniards on their right and 
Great Britain on their left, instead of throw- 
ing stumbling blocks in their way as they now 
do; should invite their trade and seek alliances 
with them? The Western Settlers—from my 
own observation—stand as it were on a pivot. 
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The touch of a feather would, almost, incline 
them any way. . . . The way to avoid both 


separation or a War, happily for us, is easy, 
and dictated by our clearest interest. It is to 
open a wide door, and make a smooth way for 
the produce of that Country to pass to our 
markets before the trade may get into another 
channel.” 


Here we find mirrored flawlessly the 
situation which, only two years later, 
caused both Kentucky and New Eng- 
land to tremble on the “pivot” and 
threaten secession, and which culmi- 
nated in the “treason” of Aaron Burr. 
Is it possible that in some measure 
Washington foresaw such dangers, at 
the time of Forbes’s expedition, 1758? 
Already for five years he had had bitter 
personal experience of the need of union 
—of the efficiency of the single French 
Command, though far from its base, and 
the feebleness of the English colonies 
through disunion. Even then he was 
deeply interested in inland navigation to 
the back country. A waterway binding 
the new settlements to the old was an 
undertaking too great for the Ohio 
Company, even for Virginia unaided; 
and neighboring states were paralyzed 
by dulness of vision, by supineness, by 
narrow local jealousy. But the British 
army, by making Braddock’s road the 
official highway to the west, and by de- 
veloping and extending water transport, 
might powerfully promote colonial 
union. Yet for no good reason Forbes 
was spending invaluable time and vast 
sums of money on an all-land route 
which, for the present certainly, would 
check the development of the “wide” 
and “smooth” waterway of Washington’s 
vision. On no other supposition can his 
petulant rancors of 1758 be brought into 
harmony with his manifest character. 
His vision was now as realistically de- 
tailed as it was sweeping. He took De- 
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troit as the predestined centre of the new 
“empire.” The distance by “inland navi- 
gation” to Albany he reckoned as 783 
miles, to New York 943 miles. To Phila- 
delphia it was less than to either, 741 
miles; but to the Virginia tide-water at 
Alexandria it was still less, 653 miles. A 
comparison between the feasibility of 
“navigation” over the Pennsylvania and 
the Virginia mountains was far beyond 
the geographic knowledge of the time; 
but he harbored no doubt that the Po- 
tomac route was as much better as it was 
shorter. It had, however, the great disad- 
vantage that the feasible course, by the 
Monongahela and the Youghiogheny, 
passed through the corner of the rival 
state. The only route from Detroit to 
Alexandria “avoiding Pennsylvania” 
measured 799 miles—58 miles farther 
than to Philadelphia. Hence the outburst 
to which we owe a glimpse of his states- 
manlike speculation. 

One problem troubled though it did 
not dismay him, the problem of locks. 
Benjamin Franklin, whose practical 
common sense was not to be warped by 
any vision, had, in 1772, sent over from 
London a disquieting account of the at- 
tempt to canalize the beds of rivers, even 
of the gentle streams of the European 
plains. A “raging canal” had proved no 
joke. Floods burst the puny locks, raised 
mud bars across the channel. “Especially 
in Hilly Countries,” Franklin wrote, 
“Rivers are ungovernable things.” In 
America there was the vaster danger of 
ice-floes pounded against retaining walls 
by spring freshets. That Washington 
was familiar with these objections is 
evident in his letters. But an all-canal 
route was financially inconceivable. Even 
to make locks about the many steep rap- 
ids seemed to him impossible; for where 
they occur there are often sub-surface 
ledges, and the expense of blasting 
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would be prohibitive. One locked canal 
he allowed perforce, about Great Falls 
just above Alexandria. At other falls he 
would make a channel and, on the as- 
cending journey, haul the barges up by 
cable. But how would he contend against 
the many miles of rapid water? Listen 
and you shall hear of James Rumsey and 
his marvellous “mechanical discovery.” 
Rumsey—“Crazy Rumsey,” as he was 
called on the Potomac—was an inventor, 
original and brilliant but now almost 
forgotten, who made a steamboat go be- 
fore Fulton, before Fitch. Washington 
met him during his journey over the 
mountains in 1784, studied the model of 
a “mechanical” barge or battoe, witness- 
ed a demonstration of its speed against 
running water, and wrote a whole-heart- 
ed “certificate” as to results. “I . . . do 
give it as my opinion (altho’ I had little 
faith before) that he has discovered the 
Art of propelling Boats, by mechanism 
and small manual assistance, against rap- 
id currents ;—that the discovery is of vast 
importance—may be of the greatest use- 
fulness in our inland navigation.” The 
“works” were so simple that they 
“might be executed by the most com- 
mon mechanics.” As regards details, 
Washington was pledged to secrecy; but 
it is known that the barge operated by 
means of “setting-poles” such as punters 
use, which the “works” prodded cease- 
lessly against the river-bottom. 
Professor Hulbert, in his scholarly and 
sympathetic study of the diary of this 
trip of 1784, tells us, but without his 
usual citation of authority, that these 
works were two cylinders, a boiler, 
pumps and pipes, and that they were 
made in Baltimore. Historians down to 
Channing assume that already Rumsey 
was employing steam. He did broach the 
idea, but Washington dismissed it with 
humorous incredulity as an “ebullition of 
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his genius,” and specifically denied that 
he used it in his model of 1784. And 
Professor Hulbert quite ignores the mar- 
vel that Washington does disclose. In 
one of his many letters advocating the 
Potomac project he says: “The small 
manual assistance, to which I alluded, 
was to be applied in still water and to 
the Steerage. The counteraction being 
proportioned to the action, it [the barge ] 
must ascend a swift current faster than 
a gentle stream; and both with more 
ease than it can move through dead wa- 
ter. But in the first [a swift current] 
there may be, and no doubt is, a point 
beyond which it cannot go without in- 
volving consequences, which may be 
found insurmountable. Further than 
this I am not at liberty to explain my- 
self.” If steam was used, why this slug- 
gishness in dead water? In spite of 
Washington’s reserve, his explanation 
would seem to go rather far; for, mani- 
festly, this so simple mechanism used 
the downrush of the water to propel the 
boat and its load upward. The fiercer the 
torrent, the faster the barge scrabbled 
over it—the “consequence” being an ex- 
cessive, catastrophic speed! This me- 
chanical water-skipper was a raging ca- 
nal-boat, certainly. Counteraction being 
proportioned to action—why not? 
Washington’s belief in Rumsey’s in- 
vention, steadfast as it was enthusiastic, 
deserves of us every possible effort to- 
ward comprehension. Let us connect 
each setting-pole with a paddle-wheel to 
be operated by the rapid water. When 
the poles were firmly fixed upon the 
river-bed, the boat would be stationary, 
and the water would have the same ef- 
fect upon the paddles as the steam of a 
more modern side-wheeler—except that 
the force would be exerted into, and not 
out of, the craft. That is to say, the “swift 
current” would revolve the wheels. If 
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this power were directed down the set- 
ting-pole like the thrust of a punter, it 
would jab the boat upward and forward. 
Then the poles would set again. The 
river-bed being uneven, however, and 
beset with projecting rock, the “counter- 
action” of the several poles would be 
very unequal. Even a man or two 
with hand-worked poles—Washington’s 
“Steerage”—would probably not be able 
to keep the boat true in the channel. 
Among the Washington Papers in the 
Library of Congress is a letter from 
Rumsey of September 19, 1786, which 
confirms our conjecture and sadly de- 
scribes those “consequences.” Washing- 
ton had been keenly alive to them, al- 
ways insisting that he vouched for the 
success of the boat only in the conditions 
of the test he witnessed—a gentle, steady 
current and, presumably, an even bot- 
tom. But he was tremendously impress- 
ed—as, indeed, we are. 

Was his beloved waterway over the 
mountains more practicable? In 1796 
Tobias Lear wrote Jefferson a realistic 
description of its initial operations and 
predicted that when the canal about 
Great Falls was completed it would be 
on a paying basis. In 1802, three years 
after Washington’s death, it actually de- 
clared a dividend of 514 per cent. But, 
as Franklin had predicted in 1772, the 
canalized river proved difficult; and, in 
all pioneer enterprises, expenses far out- 
ran the estimate. The South as a whole 
was farm-minded and burdened with 
debt. Except Washington and the small 
band of those whom his enthusiasm con- 
verted, it had no real interest in com- 
merce—nor, indeed, in American union. 
In 1823 the Potomac Company, long 
bankrupt, was officially declared so— 
giving way to the more hopeful project 
of a Chesapeake and Ohio canal, which 
itself met a similar fate. 
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The sad fact is that the signal advances 
toward traffic with the West were made 
by the commerce-minded States of the 
North. Under Washington’s inspiration, 
New York pushed forward the Erie Ca- 
nal. Pennsylvania dug canals along the 
Juniata to the east of the Alleghanies 
and along the Conemaugh to the west 
of them; then, in 1830, it bridged the 
gap between, steep and waterless with a 
portage railway thirty-six miles long. 
Stationary engines dragged the canal- 
boats up inclined planes and through a 
marvellous tunnel cut in the highest 
crest. Thus Pennsylvania repeated the 
victory of Forbes’s road over Braddock’s 
—and, incidentally, demonstrated the 
essential soundness of Washington’s 
great idea. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company struggled on, though 
hope of securing traffic from Baltimore 
and Philadelphia was lost; but present- 
ly private funds and state aid were again 
exhausted. So great was the need of a 
route to Pittsburgh from the Potomac 
valley that the national government 
stepped in. Albert Gallatin worked ar- 
dently for this internal improvement. 
Delay followed delay; but in 1828 J. Q. 
Adams as President took off his coat to 
turn the first spade on the new construc- 
tion amid multitudinous applause. 

For some time, however, there had 
been a new portent on the horizon, the 
steam-railway. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company completed the 184 
miles to Cumberland in 1850; but here, 
confronted by the high Alleghanies, and 
by the onrushing development of steam, 
this waterway wide and smooth gave up 
the ghost. By another striking coinci- 
dence, it happened at precisely the spot 
where Washington’s regiment was sta- 
tioned pending Forbes’s decision against 
Braddock’s road. Thus ended the dream 
of almost a century before. 
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Historians attribute the fact that the 
“Federal City” was placed where it is to 
“a sordid real-estate transaction”—at best 
to a shrewd political bargain—by which 
Hamilton secured the assumption of the 
State debts. Washington’s attitude to- 
ward the transaction is not of record; but 
any one who will read attentively his let- 
ter of 1798 to Sally Fairfax—his last let- 
ter to her—will find that, if he did not 
actively promote it, it seemed to him, to 
use a phrase of Hamlet’s that flowed 
often from his pen, “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” 

Seeking to lure this gentlewoman of 
sixty-nine back to the beloved Belvoir, 
the gentleman of sixty-seven dwells on 
the progress lately made in solid growth 
and prosperity by their little neighbor- 
ing metropolis of Alexandria. These, he 
says, are the result of “opening the in- 
land navigation of the Potomac River,” 
the bed of which is “now cleared to Fort 
Cumberland, upwards of two hundred 
miles.” That is a matter which they must 
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have discussed often in their youth. But 
the consummation bids fair to surpass 
their devoutest wishes. The national cap- 
ital (as to the name of which he is si- 
lent) is to be placed “between Alex- 
andria and Georgetown on the Mary- 
land side of the river”; and he predicts 
that, “a century hence,” it will be “a 
city, though not as large as London, yet 
of a magnitude inferior to few others in 
Europe.” Thanks to his waterway, our 
national capital was to be New York 
and Washington rolled into one. But his 
creative spirit was still troubled by the 
ancient fear. Such a thing could happen 
only “if this country keeps united.” 

As patriot and statesman, Washington 
rises into altitudes which are difficult for 
any mind to scale, and which are largely 
veiled in his habitual reticence. He 
draws appreciably nearer to us in the two 
great loves of his lifetime, beautiful and 
forlorn, the one for Sally Fairfax and 
the other for his waterway wide and 
smooth over the Alleghany Mountains. 


Rebels 


By Marion Cansy 


THERE'S an arrow racing up-stream, brilliant with feathers, 


At its head a swift stone; 


There’s a comet breasting the eddies that own 
The sky. There’s a spirit within me—and who was it taught her 


To fly against fate >— 
Of love or of hate, 
Or perhaps of the two, 


That flings against truth when truth is too true!— 
God, poor God, what can you do 


When headlong water, 
And I, and the sky 


Will not run straight in your sunniest weathers ? 
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The Human Side of the 
Supreme Court 


BY J. FREDERICK ESSARY 


The drama and the humor which often pervade the chamber where sit the most powerful 
group of men in the government, men who are after all very human. 


vTER the hour of noon on almost 

any week-day, between October 

and June, a long line of people 

in single file may be observed waiting 

patiently outside a door in the main cor- 

ridor of the Capitol at Washington. As 

one or more persons emerge from that 

door, as many are permitted to enter. A 

single dignified doorkeeper is on guard 

there and one uniformed police officer 

politely but firmly keeps the expectant 

sightseers from blocking the passage- 
way. 

Within sits the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a group of men whom we 
like to regard as the most august body 
of jurists in the world. Certainly in 
many respects it is the most powerful 
group of men functioning officially un- 
der our own or any other government. 
For any five of these nine men may de- 
termine what is and what is not law un- 
der the American Constitution. They 
may vitiate any Act of Congress and 
may lay down a rule of conduct for the 
President himself. 

At last Congress is about to install this 
court of last resort in a great and impos- 
ing Temple of Justice. The plans are 
drawn and the money is authorized. It 
is to occupy a site near the Library of 
Congress and is to complete the group 
of great governmental structures on 
Capitol Hill of which the Capitol itself 
is the centrepiece. 


Many times in the past masterpieces 
of architecture were conceived in the 
hope of tempting the jurists. These were 
spread alluringly before the court, but 
until now, without beguiling effect. The 
learned justices had no ambition to sit 
under a gilded dome, to deliberate in 
palatial chambers or to surround them- 
selves with ornate trappings. They ve- 
toed every move to legislate them into 
quarters more in keeping with the part 
they play in the Government of the Re- 
public, and more befitting the vast and 
vital interests with which they deal. 

The court was content, and perhaps 
if the truth be known, it is still content 
to occupy the historic chamber original- 
ly set aside for the United States Senate, 
a chamber which in the earlier days 
echoed the orations of Webster, of Ben- 
ton, of Clay, of Hayne, of Crittenden, 
of Calhoun and a host of other giants 
of the “Golden Age.” 

It was content to pronounce its sol- 
emn judgments in a court-room no larg- 
er than that of an ordinary police mag- 
istrate. It was content to face an audi- 
ence of a hundred people when it might 
have had space to accommodate a thou- 
sand. It was content to hold its secret 
conferences in an unadorned little base- 
ment room next to the Senate barber 
shop. 

And yet this court sits in judgment— 
judgment from which there is no ap- 
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peal—upon cases of life and death, 
upon cases involving the liberty of their 
countrymen, upon controversies be- 
tween the States of the Union and upon 
cases affecting the highest interests of 
individuals, corporations, of communi- 
ties, of municipalities and of the nation 
as a whole. 

Most of the cases involve property 
rights, it is true, but rights which often 
concern almost incalculable wealth. 
There were the Standard Oil and To- 
bacco Trust cases, for example, with 
hundreds of millions of dollars at stake, 
and there is the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Railroad case recently decided and oft- 
en described as the “greatest lawsuit in 
the history of the world,” affecting lit- 
erally billions of dollars of railroad as- 
sets. 

The processes of this court are accom- 
panied by no trumpeting whatever. The 
ceremony of its sessions is simplicity it- 
self. At noon two cords are drawn across 
the Capitol corridor. A guard stands at 
either side. A door opens and the jus- 
tices march slowly from their robing- 
room, clad in the dark gowns of their 
office, to the chamber of the court. 

The Chief Justice leads the column. 
Arriving at their seats—and as they ar- 
rive all occupants of the chamber rise— 
the jurists remain standing until the 
court crier’s ancient: “Oyez! Oyez! All 
persons having business with the Su- 
preme Court of the United States are 
admonished to draw near and give at- 
tention, for the Supreme Court is now 
sitting. God save the United States and 
the Supreme Court!” is concluded. 

Except for the presence of the nine 
black-robed men upon the bench, each 
having attained the highest station to 
which an American lawyer may aspire, 
and except for the consciousness of the 
power which the government has con- 
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fided to them, the Supreme Court in or- 
dinary session would be a disappoint- 
ing show. 

And yet there are occasions when the 
atmosphere of the Supreme Court is 
electrified with suppressed excitement; 
when those within hearing of the bench 
hang almost breathlessly upon every 
sentence, every word, yes, every syllable 
that is uttered by the spokesman of the 
court; when men lean forward tense 
and eager to catch the meaning of a 
given declaration; when smiles of tri- 
umph and infinite relief pass over the 
countenances of one group of litigants, 
while defeat and despair are read in the 
faces of an opposing group. 

On such occasions, as, for example, 
when the vitally important antitrust de- 
cisions were made, correspondents, as a 
jurist concludes, dash madly from the 
chamber to flash to the four ends of the 
country the fateful news contained in 
an opinion of this ultimate court. 

These scenes, really dramatic in their 
staging, are enacted over and over on 
decision days, that is, on those Monday 
afternoons when judgment is pro- 
nounced by a tribunal whose word is 
final under our system of jurisprudence. 

Once in a while the court contributes 
directly to the drama that is enacted at 
such times. Observers will long retnem- 
ber, for example, a dissenting opinion 
delivered by the late Associate Justice 
Harlan in an antitrust case. That old 
Roman turned savagely upon his col- 
leagues and, with voice pitched high, 
his sunken eyes flashing fire, and his 
long, lean arm thrust forward, he de- 
clared to his sorrow that he had lived 
to see the court reverse itself twice upon 
the same issue. 

Other observers will recall vividly 
some of the opinions delivered by the 
late Chief Justice White, without manu- 
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script and without notes, when he half 
rose from his seat as he drove home with 
impetuous gesture the high points of 
an all-important decision. 

Then, again, this austere court occa- 
sionally relaxes. It takes an intellectual 
holiday, so to speak. After all, it is com- 
posed of nine very human beings with 
a perfectly natural taste for a mixture of 
the lighter things of life along with its 
stern realities. 

These men may go for weeks or even 
for months with a rigid bearing toward 
the world, gravely concerning them- 
selves with the profoundly serious affairs 
of the nation, then all at once unbend. 
They will take an hour or an afternoon 
off, enjoying themselves as much as a 
group of schoolboys playing hooky. 

A striking instance of this was staged 
some years ago while the court was en- 
gaged in the hearing of the Ow! Lake 
case, involving the disposition of certain 
swamp lands. Now it is not often that 
an attorney appearing before this tri- 
bunal has the courage to entertain the 
judges with humor or essay a bit of lev- 
ity. 

But upon this occasion, however, the 
late Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver of 
Iowa, upon a signal from the bench, 
amused the court in a fashion that law- 
yers and attendants still talk about. 

Senator Dolliver appeared with other 
counsel, not with the slightest idea of 
participating, but merely to listen to the 
argument of his associates. Toward the 
end of the proceeding, Associate Justice 
Harlan, an old friend and admirer of 
the Senator, summoned a page and sent 
a note down to him which read: 

“It is the unanimous opinion of the 
court that the case is lost unless you pre- 
sent an argument.” 

Dolliver arose. He knew practically 
nothing either about the merits or the 
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law of the case and he had only finished 
a sentence or two when Justice Harlan 
broke in with: 

“Just how does the decision in the 
case of Smith vs. Jones apply to this 
case?” 

And Mr. Harlan had barely finished 
when the then Associate Justice White 
fired another question. 

Dolliver ran his eye over the court, 
then resumed: 

“That reminds me,” he said, in his 
inimitable fashion, “of the days when | 
was a boy up in the hills of West Vir- 
ginia.” And he proceeded to tell a story 
that convulsed the whole court-room 
with laughter. 

Then came another question from 
the bench and Dolliver proceeded: 

“That reminds me of the time when 
I was a young fellow out in Iowa.” That 
was followed by another highly enter- 
taining story. 

This play between the bench and the 
bar continued for nearly an hour, never 
getting within a mile of the law points 
involved in the case and neither party 
to the business caring a rap whether it 
did or didn’t. 

A favorite practice of the court when 
it is weary or bored is to put the fresh- 
men of the bar—that is, the younger 
members who are perhaps making their 
initial argument before that body— 
through a mild hazing process. It is a 
trying ordeal for an attorney to appear 
before this body for the first time even 
under the most favorable circumstances. 
But when the bench persists in inter- 
rupting him, he is calculated, nine times 
out of ten to go straight into the air. 

It is the habit of Associate Justice 
Holmes, at such times, to allow the 
young lawyer to get fairly under way 
with his argument, then, leaning far 
over the bench and shooting an arm and 
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an extended forefinger at the attorney, 
ask him a question about a point of law 
which counsel probably never heard of 
in his life. Such interrogatories are baf- 
fling enough in the case of seasoned 
practitioners, and they almost invariably 
throw the newcomer off the track. 

Chief Justice Taft, although the most 
amiable of men, has a particularly dis- 
concerting way of exploding a question 
under a lawyer before the court. “What 
I want to know,” he will begin, and 
then will come a heavy charge from the 
bench that often takes counsel complete- 
ly off his feet. 

Not so very long ago there appeared 
before the Supreme Court, however, an 
attorney who refused to be fazed by the 
volley of questions hurled at him from 
the bench. He had a poor case, and prob- 
ably knew it as well as anybody, but he 
was determined to put up the best fight 
that was in him for his client. He had 
just started with his argument when the 
Chief Justice opened on him: 

“Does not counsel know,” the jurist 
said, with evident irritation, “that the 
court settled that issue in the case of 
Brown vs. Brown?” 

The attorney dodged as skilfully as he 
could and proceeded. A moment later 
Associate Justice Day stopped him 
abruptly with this: 

“Surely counsel must be aware that 
the point he has just made is contrary to 
the court’s ruling in the case of Johnson 
vs. Johnson!” 

Once more counsel side-stepped and 
sought to go on when Associate Justice 
Van Devanter broke in: 

“Is it not apparent to counsel that he 
is wasting the time of the court, dwell- 
ing upon a matter about which there is 
no judicial difference of opinion?” 

One after another of the jurists frown- 
ingly, not to say furiously, challenged 
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the points made by the attorney, until 
eight of the nine had clearly indicated 
that they were not only out of patience 
with him, but were virtually prepared 
to decide against him without leaving 
the bench. 

As the eighth member of the court 
concluded a sharp question the lawyer, 
unabashed, and smilingly fixing his 
eyes upon Associate Justice Holmes, 
who alone had remained silent, said: 

“Counsel cannot fail to observe that 
there is still one member of the court 
who seems to have reserved his judg- 
ment upon this case!” 

The late Chief Justice White was per- 
haps the most thorough interrogator of 
counsel among his generation of Su- 
preme Court justices, and in that con- 
nection a somewhat amusing circum- 
stance might be cited. 

It was the fixed habit of the Chief 
Justice to sit during the course of an 
argument with his eyes closed and with 
his head thrown back on his chair. To 
the casual observer he seemed sound 
asleep. This often proved exceedingly 
embarrassing and disturbing to lawyers, 
who felt that they were addressing a 
man whom they had not only failed 
to impress, but whom they could not 
even keep awake. 

However, the venerable jurist never 
failed, at some stage of the argument, 
to open his eyes, lean forward, and pro- 
pound a question summing up practi- 
cally everything the speaker had said 
from first to last. That was intended to 
show the pleader that, after all, his argu- 
ment had not fallen upon deaf ears. 

A judge of a lower court once asked 
the late Chief Justice why the latter ap- 
peared to sleep upon the bench, when 
as a matter of fact he was wide awake 
all the time. The answer was that by a 
curious freak of mind the Chief Justice 
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had formed the habit of watching the 
mouths of lawyers in action while they 
were making their arguments. 

He unconsciously became so absorbed, 
he said, in the facial expressions of the 
men before him that he lost the thread 
of the argument. In order, therefore, to 
do full justice to every cause pleaded be- 
fore him, the Chief Justice found it nec- 
essary to close his eyes and shut from his 
mind the grotesque picture of the hu- 
man mouth before him. 

Off the bench this same inflexible 
judge was one of the most delightful 
of men, courtly in manner, charming in 
his bearing toward others and withal 
famous for his wit. A few months be- 
fore his death the Chief Justice was ap- 
proached one morning by Judge Tim- 
othy T. Ansberry, former member of 
Congress from Ohio and then engaged 
in the practice of law in Washington. 

“Good morning, Mr. Chief Justice,” 
said Judge Ansberry. 

“Good morning,” was the response; 
but, not recognizing Ansberry, the Chief 
Justice added cautiously: “Is it possible 
that I have forgotten your name?” 

“Tt’s Ansberry,” was the answer. 

“Oh, yes, my dear Ansberry,” the ju- 
rist put in hastily. “You must excuse me 
for not recognizing you instantly. You 
know the cataracts are forming over my 
eyes and I do not see as well as I did.” 

“But,” said Ansberry, “I notice that 
the cataracts you speak of do not prevent 
your seeing the deficiencies in my argu- 
ments before your court.” 

Smiling broadly, the distinguished 
old judge laid a hand on Ansberry’s 
shoulder saying: 

“No, my dear Ansberry, a blind man 
could see them.” 

It is related that a few years ago an 
audacious lawyer from Iowa did the un- 
precedented thing of stopping the Su- 
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preme Court as it was about to leave the 
bench at the usual hour of four-thirty in 
the afternoon. This was B. F. Salinger, 
widely and favorably known in his 
State. 

Salinger, it seems, was before the 
court for the first time, but refused to be 
flustered or awed or tangled up. When 
the hour for adjournment came, the 
court arose. 

“Wait!” thundered Salinger. 

The justices and the court attachés 
looked about in amazement. Never be- 
fore had any of them witnessed such im- 
pudence. 

“Wait until I have finished my argu- 
ment,” commanded the attorney. 

Somehow the court sank back into its 
seats, wondering what to expect next 
from this bold individual. Salinger a 
few moments later concluded, then 
bowing appreciatively, added: 

“Now, your honors, I have finished 
and you may retire.” 

The processes of the court in arriving 
at its conclusions are as simple as its pro- 
cedure in open session. On Saturdays it 
is the custom of the members to go into 
conference. This is always an executive 
session, of course. Even court attendants 
are barred. 

The court retires to its modest quar- 
ters in the basement of the Capitol and, 
removed from the scenes of strife, it 
decides what disposition it will make of 
the great and small issues presented to 
it for adjudication. 

The Chief Justice presides, as in open 
court, and taking up a given case, he 
polls his associates beginning invariably 
with the junior member, then proceed- 
ing along the line to the senior. Finally, 
the Chief Justice himself votes. The 
question is always upon afirming or 
reversing the judgment of the lower 
court. 
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When a majority have agreed upon 
a conclusion, the Chief Justice assigns 
the case to one member of the court 
who is directed to prepare the opinion. 
This opinion is duly prepared, sent to 
the Public Printer, and returned in the 
form of nine galley proof-sheets. On the 
wide margins of these proofs, each Jus- 
tice makes his notations, his criticisms 
and his suggestions. 

The proofs are then collected and 
handed to the jurist who has written 
the opinion. If agreeable to him the 
views of his associates are assimilated 
and incorporated in the opinion. If not, 
they are debated by the court and 
adopted or thrown out, as the majority 
may determine. Eventually the court 
becomes a unit, sometimes unanimous- 
ly, sometimes by a majority only. There- 
after the opinion becomes the verdict 
of the court and is formally announced. 

It is not absolutely necessary for the 
prevailing majority of the court to con- 
sist of as many as five members. Four 
may be regarded as a majority for the 
purpose of arriving at a decision. For 
example, one or more justices of the 
court may have been associated with 
the litigation in question prior to their 
elevation to the bench. And while it is 
legally possible for them to participate 
in a decision, no one with preconcep- 
tions of a case has felt free to rule upon 
it as a judge. 

The utmost care is taken by the court 
to guard against premature informa- 
tion as to its conclusions in any litiga- 
tion before it. The justices themselves 
hold their conference findings inviolate. 
They confide nothing to court atten- 
dants. Only their confidential secre- 
taries and one foreman of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office are privy to the 
secrets of the Supreme Court. 

When an opinion has been finally re- 





vised it is despatched to the printer. In 
order that the compositor who sets the 
type of an opinion may not know the 
results of the court’s deliberation, the 
foreman, who is known to be absolutely 
trustworthy, sets the last few lines him- 
self, locks them in a safe, and when the 
other is completed, he adds his own 
contribution and forwards the whole 
document to the Chief Justice under 
lock and key. 

Only once in modern times has the 
confidence of the Supreme Court been 
abused, so far as known. The secretary 
of one of the associate justices, it was 
found, conspired with two confederates 
to make improper use of information 
in his possession regarding a court opin- 
ion. The three men were indicted in the 
District of Columbia. In this case the 
“leak” was relatively unimportant, those 
taking advantage of it having made 
only a small amount of money in the 
speculative market. 

Old practitioners before the Supreme 
Court have repeatedly sought to gain 
some inkling of the court’s mind upon 
a given proposition by the character of 
the questions which are propounded 
from the bench. 

A particularly close observer may suc- 
ceed in a measure in detecting the in- 
clination of an individual jurist upon a 
given issue, but it is very difficult for 
any one to size up a majority of the 
court. Questions from the bench as a 
rule are put so adroitly and so impar- 
tially that no safe clew is afforded as 
to the future conclusions of the ques- 
tioner. 

An interesting circumstance might 
be related in this connection, showing 
how far wrong the bar may go in specu- 
lating upon a decision of the Supreme 
Court. The Volstead Prohibition En- 
forcement Act had been challenged be- 
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fore this tribunal as unconstitutional. 
Even the Eighteenth Amendment it- 
self, under which the Volstead Act was 
passed, had been assailed as being im- 
properly ratified. 

Eminent counsel had appeared on 
both sides of this tremendously im- 
portant case. The court had considered 
it most carefully. It had been exhaus- 
tively argued and voluminous briefs 
had been filed by all parties at interest. 
A long period had been consumed by 
the court in conference upon the issue, 
then out of a clear sky came a request 
that counsel reargue the case. 

During the reargument the court put 
question after question to counsel, and 
the indication was clear that the ju- 
rists entertained the gravest doubts as to 
the constitutionality of the Volstead 
Act. 

The lawyers on the antiprohibition 
side felt they could not possibly be mis- 
taken as to the leaning of the court and 
when at last the jurists took the case 
again under advisement these attorneys 
were in high spirits. 
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Even counsel for the prohibitionists 
were obviously depressed. All of us who 
were in court at the time sensed this. 
It seemed that the tide was surely 
against them. Monday after Monday 
passed without word from the bench. 

Finally the day arrived. Both the 
prohibitionist and the antiprohibition- 
ist counsel were in attendance and in 
force. Somehow the court attendants 
learned that the decision was to come 
down and some of them were so con- 
vinced of the result that they covertly 
congratulated the attorneys for the wets 
while the court itself was ascending the 
bench. 

Then came the decision. It was a com- 
plete and sweeping victory for the drys. 
Every earlier calculation had miscar- 
ried. Counsel had totally misinterpret- 
ed the significance of the questions 
asked and no more discomfited and dis- 
consolate group of men ever listened to 
an opinion of the Supreme Court than 
the lawyers, headed by Elihu Root 
himself, who had made and lost the wet 


fight. 


Canfield 


By Mary WI1LIs SHUEY 


Her years are just a deck of pasteboard cards 

That she keeps playing over, solitaire, 

Just fifty-two small, lifeless paper bits, 

Now somewhat limp and frayed from years of wear. 


She has played them out so many, many times! 

She shuffles them with hands blue-veined and thin, 
Plays seasons four in even, tidy heaps: 

The old, lone game that women never win. 
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Blue Sky 


BY WALTER GILKYSON 


but blue sky do I see.” The pi- 

anist’s shoulders shook up and 
down, marking an inner rhythm that 
beat through the wail of the saxophone 
and the shuffle of dancing feet. The 
dancers were turning below him in a 
square of powdery light; the room was 
dark, noisy, and hot, thick with per- 
fume and smoke. It was nearly closing 
time, but the tables were full. This 
morning two American ships had put 
in at Toulon, and the Café Verdun 
was doing well. 

The music stopped and the lights 
went on. The noise of talk scattered 
through the room, and the square of 
dancers broke up, spread around the 
tables. Women squeezed their way be- 
hind chairs, swinging their little bags. 
French and American officers were 
seated together, and red, white, and 
blue bunting hung down in loops from 
the wall. The doorway into the bar was 
crowded, and beyond the heads the pi- 
anist could see the long legs of the wo- 
men seated at the bar. 

He looked around restlessly, as if he 
were expecting to sec something he 
didn’t want to see. Then his glance stop- 
ped short. At the table below him a wo- 
man was seated, alone, staring up, as 
if she had been waiting for him to look 
at her. He nodded, but she didn’t move. 
There was something reproachful, ma- 
lignant, in her steady stare. The gold of 
her arms and breast shone flatly in the 
harsh overhead light, and her rings 


‘Be sky, smiling at me, nothing 
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sparkled as her fingers closed round 
her glass. The noise of the room left 
her untouched, apart, a small figure in 
green, with black eyes, staring up. 

The music began and she sat in the 
semidarkness watching his moving 
shoulders. Once he turned to speak to 
the violinist. His coat was too small, 
and when he bent over, it rose up at 
the collar. She could see his profile now, 
his snub nose and wavy hair. He look- 
ed young and tired, and he had a trick 
of throwing his head back suddenly as 
he played. 

When the dancing stopped, the party 
at the table next to her left. A waiter 
began clearing up behind them. In a 
moment two men crossed the floor and 
sat down at the table. 

“Cognac,” one of them said to the 
waiter. “Three Star.”” He held up three 
fingers. “They understand that.” He 
undid his vest, stretched back his big 
shoulders, and looked around. “See 
‘em better from here, Jim,” he said. 

“Yes.” His companion’s eyes glitter- 
ed behind his spectacles. “Liquor and 
the study of humankind go together,” 
he pronounced sententiously. “It ain’t 
economic, though. An’ economics is 
the well-spring of our nation. Human- 
ity is man’s first aid to business.” His 
thin face grew thoughtful and he look- 
ed over the room. ““Man’s first aid to 
business,” he muttered. “I said that first 
in nineteen-and-nineteen.” 

“Yes, you did, Jim,” the big man an- 
swered. He noddeéd gravely. “That was 
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an editorial that pleased well. It pleas- 
ed well.” He turned half-way round. 
“They’re fat and darkish here; after 
Paris, I should say.” His large, inno- 
cent face was gravely judicial. “An’ our 
boys in blue at the tables an’ Old Glory 
upon the walls. It’s a good sight. A 
sight to take home.” He poured out a 
drink. “That young man can beat the 
box, too.” He thrust a forefinger at the 
pianist. 

Jim didn’t answer. He was looking 
at the woman seated below the pianist. 
“T was wonderin’ what she was,” he 
said; “that lady over there. I suppose 
she might be an Algerian.” 

Clayt surveyed her. “I dunno,” he 
said. “They’re all darkish, down here 
on the Riveyera. Now, an Algerian wo- 
man, I should say—” He smoothed his 
chin solemnly. 

The woman turned round and smil- 
ed. Then she leaned over and tucked 
her green stocking about her garter. 
Both the men looked away. The big 
man sighed. “I dunno,” he whispered 
across the table. “She looks to me as 
if she had some kind o’ colored blood.” 

“Maybe,” said Jim. He was watch- 
ing the pianist. “That’s an American 
boy, Clayt,” he said. “I can tell by the 
way he plays.” 

“Yes,” Clayt said. ““You were always 
a close observer, Jim.”” He was looking 
at the woman, whose back was turned. 
“There’d be a difference between Al- 
gerian an’ colored, I should say, would- 
n't you, Jim?” 

Jim nodded. He took another drink. 
The woman had turned around again. 
“I don’t dare to smile at her,” the big 
man murmured. “She might come over 
and sit down.” 

“Well, what harm would that do?” 
ee Jim. “You ain’t goin’ home with 

er?” 
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“Not if I know it!” the big man ex- 
claimed devoutly. “You know me, 
Jim!” 

The woman rose, a small, impudent 
figure in a great silk sash, and shuffled 
across to the table. “You boys been up to 
the convention ?” she asked. 

Clayt nodded. Then he stumbled to 
his feet. ““Take a seat, ma’am,” he said. 

She sat down, and he waved his 
napkin at the waiter. “Another glass,” 
he commanded, holding up one finger. 
“Been summerin’ on the Riveyera, ma’- 
am?” he asked. He looked a little 
frightened and his blue eyes kept mov- 
ing away. 

“Yes,” she said. Her voice was low 
and rough and her eyes shone darkly 
under heavy lids. “I been summerin’ 
with a show in this God-forsaken coun- 
try. “Bottomland.’ From Broadway. All 
New York girls. We broke up in Can- 
nes an’ I come on here with a friend. In 
two weeks my friend’s comin’ back an’ 
take me to Paris. You boys been up to 
the American Legion Convention?” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Clayt. “Shall I 
pour it?” He held the bottle over the 
glass. 

“You might,” she said. “You've got 
a nice hand for such little things. I'll 
bet you had a good time in Paris with- 
out the wife. So did that little fellow.” 
She tapped Jim on the fingers. “I'd like 
to seen the parade myself. They say 
Jimmie Walker was there and two hun- 
dred of New York’s best.” 

“They were,” said Clayt. ““An’ twen- 
ty thousand more.” His eyes shone. 
“You should have seen it. How!” He 
held up his glass. 

“You’re a dancer, I take it,” said 
Jim complacently, cocking his head to 
one side. 

“You both take it and have it, Fred- 
die, in your own little way,” she said; 
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“T am. I’m Genevieve Lamont.” She 
yawned, lifted her hands to her black, 
close-rippled hair, and pushed in her 
comb. “You gentlemen bankers from 
Pittsburgh? You look prosperous.” 

Clayt laughed. “He’s an editor,” he 
said proudly, pointing to his friend. 
“James Brack, editor of the Peoria Her- 
ald. An’ a captain of infantry who's 
seen service in France.” 

“My!” She turned around. “News- 
papermen are my buddies, Jim. An’ 
you? What do you do, when you're not 
deceiving your wife?” 

“Me?” Clayt laughed again. “I’m 
president of the Clayton Jasper Plumb- 
ing Company. General business.’’ He 
cleared his throat. “All over the State.” 

“An’ a major,” broke in Jim. 

“On the staff, Jim.” Clayt shook his 
head. “Only on the staff.” 

“Well, you’re safe there, so why 
worry?” the girl said. She poured out 
another drink. “I’m not much for 
glory.” She scowled and put down the 
glass. “I’ve heard too much about it 
here lately, an’ I’m off.” 

Neither man spoke and Clayt looked 
away. 
“That boy plays nicely,” said Jim. 
“Is he an American?” 

“He!” Her black eyes gleamed vi- 
ciously. “Yes, he’s an American. He’s a 
down-an’-outer I picked up myself here 
in Toulon not two weeks ago. Flat!” 
She spread out her hands. “I bought 
him the clothes he has on. I saw him 
one night down along the wharf when 
I was goin’ to Michel’s. Leanin’ by a 
post, lookin’ down at the water. He 
walked along front of me and I saw his 
face. “That’s an American,’ I says, an’ 
I took him along. Took him home with 
me and got him his job.” She turned 
on Clayt, her face like a negro war- 
mask. “Got him his job, I say! An’ 
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what d’ y’ think!” Her voice rose sav- 
agely. “The skunk up an’ left me! Left 
me a week ago. Spent all night march- 
ing up an’ down sayin’ he’d been a 
soldier, been a man once, and, by God! 
he was goin’ to be one again. His bud- 
dies was up there marchin’ in Paris. 
His buddies!” She laughed shrilly. 
“An’ I bought him the clothes he has 
on!” 

Jim stared at her behind his spec- 
tacles. “That’s quite surprising,” he 
said. He turned and surveyed the pian- 
ist. “I’ve known cases like that.” 

Clayt moved his head as if some- 
thing hurt him. “Poor boy,” he said. 

“Poor hell!” she snarled back at him. 
“He’s rotten, you mean! I should ’a’ let 
him drown!” Her nostrils twitched and 
her heavy scarlet lip protruded. “Not 
that it makes any difference to me. 
He’d nothing to give me. I’m taken 
care of. Only”—she took up her glass 
sullenly—‘“‘he left me before I was 
through.” 

Clayt sighed. He was sitting as far 
away from her as he could, on the edge 
of his chair. “He seems like a nice boy,” 
he said, after a moment. “I should say 
he’s had bad luck.” 

The girl stared at him. No one spoke. 
Then she got up. 

“Much obliged, gentlemen,” she 
said. 

Clayt nodded politely. “You're wel- 
come,” he said. 

As she reached her table Clayt leaned 
over trying to catch sight of the pian- 
ist’s face. ““That’s awful, Jim,” he mut- 
tered. “‘He’s a young fellow and right 
nice-looking.” He sighed, then poured 
out another drink. “It’s awful what 
happens to some men. We’ve seen it 
ourselves, back home.” He drew a deep 
breath. ““An’ that woman, she’s a Jeze- 
bel, that’s what she is. If I’m any judge 
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of women, she’s a Jezebel.” He bent 
over the table, with his elbows spread 
out. “A buddie,” he murmured. “A 
buddie in distress.” 

“It’s a pity,” said Jim. He looked up 
at the boy. “That’s what comes o’ livin’ 
in foreign countries, Clayt. We’re an ad- 
justable folk an’ we take readily to for- 
eign ways. An’ it ain’t so good.” He 
reached for the bottle. “It leaves a man 
without moral support, and moral sup- 
port’s what gets you through life. The 
opinion of neighbors, that’s what stiff- 
ens you up. An’ we've got strong opin- 
ions at home.” He poured out a drink. 
“They're strong and they’re wide- 
spread an’ they’re backed by public ap- 
probation. That’s the steam in our en- 
gine, public approbation. It’s made us 
great an’ it’s goin’ to keep us great. It’s 
the well-spring”’—he paused—‘“‘the 
well-spring of our moral ascendancy. 
We’re a great country, living openly for 
ends openly arrived at.” He lifted the 
glass. 

Then a great burst of chords swept 
over the room, and both the men leaped 
to their feet. 

Every one stood up, tense, silent, the 
Americans at attention. Their faces 
were turned toward the orchestra, as if 
an invisible symbol were flaming 
through the music. “Oh, say, can you 
see,” the big man hummed under his 
breath. His face was ecstatic and his 
arms were rigid at his sides. The pianist 
was playing, now, with a passionate 
fury, and the great chords swept out 
through the room, shrill, desperate, de- 
fiant, rising suddenly to a cry of terri- 
ble triumph. 

Then they echoed and thundered 
away, leaving the room in silence. 

“That’s a great piece,” said Jim. His 
eyes glittered behind his spectacles. 

Clayt nodded without speaking. He 
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stiffened his arms again as the orches- 
tra began the “‘Marseillaise.” 

When the music stopped, the lights 
went down and the crowd began to 
move toward the door. 

“That’s the last piece,” Jim said. The 
pianist was putting his music away. 

“I’m going to talk to that boy,” said 
Clayt. He got up and crossed the floor. 
The girl was still sitting at her table, 
and as he approached she looked at 
him, and he stepped aside suddenly, 
knocking into another man. “I beg your 
pardon,” he said. Then he made a wide 
detour around the table. 

“Young fellow,” he called, when he 
reached the platform, “‘young fellow!” 

The pianist turned around. 

“Come here!’’ Clayt beckoned, then 
bobbed his head vigorously. “Come 
here!” he called again, and the pianist 
crossed the platform. 

“Come along with us,” Clayt said. 
He laid a hand on the young man’s 
arm. “Come along,” he repeated por- 
tentously. “You’re an American boy, 
aren’t you?” 

The pianist nodded. 

“Well, then, come along. My friend 
and. I want you to have a drink.” He 
pulled him gently by the sleeve. ““We’re 
alone in a big city an’ we want you to 
have a drink. It ain’t painful an’ it 
won’t take but a minute. We like the 
way you play an’ we want to buy you 
a drink. Come along!” 

“All right,” said the pianist, “I'll 
come.” He stepped down from the plat- 
form and then straightened up, a little 
frown on his face. “We can’t get any- 
thing here, though. We’ll have to go 
somewhere else.” 

“Anywhere you say,” said Clayt. 
He led him by the arm to the table. 
“This is my friend James Brack, the 
editor of the Peoria Herald,’ he an- 
































nounced, “‘an’ I’m Clayton Jasper of 
the same city. Best in the world. We’re 
old soldiers, come down from the 
American Legion Convention.” He 
spread his large hands out on his chest 
and balanced himself on his toe, nod- 
ding affectionately at the boy. 

Jim held out his hand and the pianist 
took it. “I’m John Herrick,” he said. 

“City?” demanded Clayt. 

The boy paused. “Staunton, Vir- 
ginia.” 

“Good place.” Clayt nodded approv- 
ingly. “Birthplace of our War Presi- 
dent, although God knows I didn’t vote 
for him. I’m a black Republican, my- 
self. In the plumbing business. General 
—all over the State.” He put his arm 
around the boy’s shoulder. ““Now let’s 
all go somewhere and get a drink.” 

“We might go to Michel’s,” said the 
pianist doubtfully. ““They’re open till 
three. You’re very kind,” he added, 
with a glance at each of the men. Then 
he drew himself up and straightened 
his ill-fitting coat. 

“Not at all! Not at all!” Clayt 
frowned vigorously and started toward 
the door. 

“Been over long?” Jim asked. He 
waited. “Been out o’ the States for 
long?” he asked again. 

“About two months.” The boy left 
him and caught up to Clayt, who was 
standing at the door. ““That’s the way 
to Michel’s down there,” he said. 

“Nice to get out, ain’t it?” said 
Clayt. “Warm for September. An’ 
dark. Old city, Toulon?” He stumbled 
slightly on the cobblestones. 

“T don’t know,” the boy answered. 
“It’s a big naval base. That’s the harbor 
down there.” 

They walked down the narrow street. 
Below them still globes of light were 
floating in a black mist. The corner 
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lamps threw yellow circles on the pave- 
ment, and voices came out of the dark- 
ness, the gray uncertain gleam of faces, 
and figures passed by without shape. 
The globes of light were spreading to- 
ward the horizon and the mist was 
solid, crossed with faint glimmering 
bars. Dark shadows rose from it, loom- 
ing over isolated reflections in the wa- 
ter. The smell of the harbor came up 
between the buildings, heavy and damp, 
filled with fresh slow decay; and at the 
end of the street a lamp threw a pale- 
blue cloud over a gulf of black. 

Then a door opened on the corner to 
their right, and closed again. 

“That’s Michel’s,” Herrick said. 

Clayt opened the door and the others 
followed. Inside was a small white- 
washed room, vibrating with noise and 
heat. Narrow alcoves ran out from the 
walls, enclosing tables, and a square 
bar stood in the centre of the room. The 
smoke drifted in layers around the cen- 
tre light, and the low glaring walls and 
ceiling pressed heavily through the 
smoke. 

“You ask for a table,” Clayt said. 

Herrick beckoned, and a waiter led 
them to one of the alcoves. 

“Cognac?” Clayt asked when they 
were seated. “Cognac, Three Star.” He 
held up three fingers. 

A woman came over to the table, 
swinging her little bag. Clayt frowned. 
“I don’t like °em much in this place. 
They're too active. I remarked the 
same thing in Paris.”” He began undo- 
ing his vest without looking at the wo- 
man, and she laughed spitefully and 
walked away. 

“It’s Jim she’s after,” said Clayt. 
“Jim’s an old soldier.” He turned to 
Herrick. “You an old soldier, too?” 

Herrick nodded. 

“In the line?” 
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Tee” 

“What division?” asked Jim. 

“First.” 

Clayt raised his eyebrows. “‘First!”’ 
he repeated with admiration. “First 
Division. Well, buddie!” He poured 
out a drink. ““We’ll drink to that.” 

“You ought to have come up to the 
convention,” Jim said when he finished 
his drink. 

“T’d like to have. I couldn’t.” Her- 
rick looked down. 

“Well, you ought to have come,” 
Jim repeated. He tightened his spec- 
tacles behind his ears. “It made a big 
difference, that’s what I found. You 
know how the boys felt in nineteen- 
and-nineteen ? Up in Paris when it was 
all over and we were going home?” 

“Yes,” said Herrick. He smiled sud- 
denly. “I remember.” 

Clayt poured out three more drinks. 
“You fellows in France together,” he 
grumbled, “‘an’ me at home in a uni- 
form buyin’ pipe.” 

“It was the old spirit of the A. E. F. 
marching again through the Paris 
streets,” Jim declaimed softly. He was 
leaning back with a happy smile. 
“That’s good liquor,” he said, shaking 
the glass. “We had good liquor in 
France in those days. Always good liq- 
uor in France.” 

Clayt poured out the drinks again. 
“To the First Division an’ the Twenty- 
Eighth,” he said. 

“That’s mine,” said Jim. “Enlisted 
in Pittsburgh. We saw plenty of ser- 
vice. That’s all forgotten.” He waved 
his hand amiably. “We marched in 
the Victory Parade. An’ last week we 
marched again—through the Arch, 
with all the sidewalks of Paris shouting 
and crying. Old Black Jack was there. 
Just the same.” He sank back in his 
chair, cocked his head to one side, and 
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smiled at Herrick. ““You remember ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Herrick. 

“They were good days,” Jim mur- 
mured. “God, they were good! Made 
you feel as if the Americans were the 
best people on earth.” He sighed, 
poured out another drink. “You know 
—you felt that way again up there in 
Paris last week. Yes, you did. The 
Army of Remembrance, some fellow 
called us. Not that we aren’t the best 
people in the world.” He sat up, then 
brought his fist down on the table. 
“Right now! Let ’em say what they 
will! But in those days the whole world 
believed it. An’ now we believe it alone. 
We believe it alone,” he repeated 
mournfully, “‘An’ up there in Paris, for 
a while, they all believed it again. You 
ought to have been there, Hendrick.” 
He shook his head. “You play the piano 
well. Very well, I say. But you ought to 
have been there.” 

“I couldn’t go,” said Herrick. His 
gray eyes, fixed upon Jim, were sharp 
and hurt. “If I’d been there, I know I’d 
have felt the same way that you did.” 
He pulled down the wrinkled sleeves of 
his coat. “I seem to have lost touch” — 
his chin sank, then rose bravely—‘“I 
seem lately to have lost touch with my 
old associations. It won’t be for long.” 
He smiled painfully. “In a little while 
I'll be back.” 

“Sure, you will!” exclaimed Clayt. 
“First Division!” He poured out the 
drinks again. “Professional piano- 
player?” 

“No,” said Herrick. He paused. “I’m 
a lawyer by profession.” 

“Well, well!” Clayt lifted his glass. 
“Good profession. There’s plenty of 
"em. Here’s to law!” He poured down 
his drink. “An’ order!” He winked 
heavily, then put a hand on Herrick’s 
arm. “You're a nice fellow,” he said. 
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“A nice young fellow. Now tell me”— 
he patted the arm affectionately— 
“now you tell me, how in hell did you 
come to be playin’ the piano in a joint 
like that one back there?” 

The boy quivered, tightened his 
lips, then he drew his arm away. 

“We're friends,” said Clayt. He 
leaned over, swaying slightly, and put 
his hand back on the boy’s arm. “We’re 
all friends. I’m a little drunk, but I'll 
understand you.” He wagged his head. 
“Now you tell me! You’re a nice young 
fellow an’ I want you to tell me.” 

Herrick looked at him. “‘You’re the 
first Americans I’ve seen for two 
months,” he said. He gulped painfully 
and his fingers tightened against the 
edge of the table. “I know you're 
friends, all right. I haven’t seen enough 
lately not to recognize them.” He reach- 
ed for the bottle and poured himself out 
a drink. “I lived in Staunton and I left 
there because of two things,” he said 
quietly; “a woman and certain difh- 
culties in connection with my family. 
When I left Staunton I went to the 
Panhandle field. I made some money 
there and I lost it. Then I went to 
Shreveport and then to New Orleans. 
I haven’t many friends, and those I 
have I don’t care to see under certain 
circumstances.” 

“That’s right!’ said Clayt. “Differ- 
ent circumstances make a difference; 
I know that! An’ I like pride.” He pat- 
ted the boy’s arm. “You got pride, 
young fellow. I saw that when you 
were playing the piano. I said to Jim 
here, didn’t I, Jim? ‘That young fel- 
low can play, and, what’s more, he’s 
got pride!’ The way you played the 
‘Star-Spangled Banner’ = 

“Shut up and let him go on,” said 
Jim. “Go on, my friend.” He peered 
benevolently from behind his spec- 
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tacles. “I am a man and nothing hu- 
man is alien to me 24 

“That’s from an editorial!” exclaim- 
ed Clayt triumphantly. “I can always 
recognize them. Excuse me,” he said 
to Herrick, “go on.” He poured out an- 
other drink. “First Division!’ he whis- 
pered to himself. 

“Well, there’s not much more,” said 
Herrick. “I was broke and I took a job 
on a boat to New York, and then over 
to Marseilles on the Fabre Line—play- 
ing the piano. I used to play in college.” 
He shrugged his shoulders. “That’s 
all,” he said. 

“Hm,” murmured Clayt. He was 
fingering his glass. “Do you like it 
here?” he asked suddenly. His eyes 
were bright and his face was red and 
perspiring. “Do you like it here?” he 
repeated ominously. 

“No,” said Herrick. 

“Want to go back ?” 

Herrick smiled. “I should say I do.” 

“Well, you will, then!” Clayt’s arm 
swept over the table and his glass tum- 
bled to the floor. “You will! I'll see to 
that.” He leaned over, peered at the 
boy cautiously. “You got good habits, 
Hendrick ?” he asked. 

“Yes, I think so,” said Herrick, 
laughing. 

“T’ll bet you have! You’ve just had 
bad luck, that’s all. Just bad luck. I 
know all about that. Now!” He fum- 
bled in his pocket. ““Here’s my card. 
Clayton Jasper, wholesale plumbing. 
General business. All over the State. I 
employ five hundred men. I can find 
you a job. A man with your educa- 
tion!” He leaned over benevolently. 





“You're sure you’ve got good habits, 
my son?” 

“Yes, I’m sure.” Herrick laughed in 
spite of himself. 

“Good! You come round to-morrow 
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morning to the Hotel Universe and 
we'll fix it up. Passage and all. I'll send 
you back first class to Peoria, Illinois. 
And give you a job.” He picked up the 
bottle, and began looking around the 
table. “If I could find my glass, we'd all 
have another drink,” he complained. 

Herrick looked down at the card. 
Then he turned it over in his hands. 
“I’m obliged to you, Mr. Jasper,” he 
said. “Very much obliged.” He glanced 
away suddenly. “I can’t tell you F 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” Clayt ex- 
claimed. “What’s a couple o’ hundred 
dollars, anyway? I’ve got a good man 
an’ I’m payin’ his expenses back to 
work. I'll use you, don’t you worry. 
You'll earn your money. I’m betting on 
you.” He leaned forward and his eyes 
sparkled shrewdly. “Maybe you’ve got 
a little war record, Hendrick, you ain’t 
told us about yet.” 

Herrick looked down. 

“Come on now,” said Clayt. “Any 
medals?” 

Herrick’s face grew red. He twisted 
his hands together nervously. 

“Come on,” Clayt insisted. “I got a 
right to know all about my employees.” 

“I suppose you have,” said Herrick 
slowly. “I—you make me feel very un- 
comfortable. Well’”—he laughed ner- 
vously—“I have.” 

“I thought so! You see! I’m the fel- 
low that always knows!” Clayt waved 
his arm at the room. Then he leaned 
over. ““What is it?” he asked. 

Herrick fumbled in his pocket, pull- 
ed out his pocketbook. “This is very 
bad,” he said, “but I can’t help it— 
you've been so decent to me.” He took 
out a medal and laid it on the table. 

Jim picked it up. 

“D.S. C., Clayt,” he said. 

“Showing your medals, are you?” 


The men looked up suddenly. Stand- 
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ing beside the table was the girl in 
green. 

“Telling ’em what a fine boy you 
are, are you?” Her voice was guttural 
and thick, and she was smiling vicious- 
ly at Herrick. “Pin ’em on and stand 
up and show ’em what you are! He’s a 
gentleman, he is! He’s too good for me 
—he’s got medals.’”” She leaned un- 
certainly against the table. ““Pin ’em on, 
Johnny!” she cried. “We all admire 
you, so go ahead and pin ’em on!” 

Herrick drew back. His face was 
white and the corners of his mouth 
twitched. Both the men were quiet, 
their eyes fixed on the table. “Pull 
down your sleeves, Johnny,” the wo- 
man commanded. She began to laugh, 
holding on to the table. “The boy’s 
growing out of his coat!” she screamed. 
“He’s a big man now! Never mind, 
dearie, Ill get you a new one and you 
can pin your medals on it. Oh, God!” 
She drew back and her head swayed a 
little to one side. ““Oh, God, Herrick, 
but you make me sick!” 

Jim rose. “Will you leave us, mad- 
am?” he said impressively. “We were 
having a talk in which”—he bowed— 
“your presence can have no part.” 

“Well, now!” said the woman. 
She peered at him. “You've got a silver 
tongue, you have. You could fill a 
church. An’ old papa _here”—she 
looked down at Clayt—“old papa here, 
he’s a regular old sugar daddy, ain’t 
you, papa?” 

Clayt sprang to his feet. “Get out!” 
he cried. The veins in his forehead pro- 
truded and his eyes flashed. “Get out, 
I say!” He stepped toward her, his arm 
outstretched. “Get along, lady! Get 
right along! An’ make it quick!” 

The girl didn’t move. “Regular old 
turkey gobbler, ain’t you?” she said. 
“T'll bet you’re a nice one in the home. 
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Don’t you touch me!” She thrust out 
her face. “I'll go when I’m ready.” 
She turned around, pulled out a chair, 
and sat down beside Clayt. “Sit down, 
papa,” she said. “I like you. Let’s have 
a talk.” 

Clayt collapsed. He looked feebly at 
Jim. 
“I think we'd better go,” said Jim 
briskly. He walked round the woman 
to the waiters who were looking on. 

Clayt turned to Herrick. “‘Let’s go, 
son,” he said. 

“If he goes, I go, too,” said the wo- 
man. 

Herrick shrugged his shoulders. 
Then he got up. “I’d better arrange this 
myself,” he said. 

“All right.” Clayt nodded. “I un- 
derstand. Pay your debts.” He fum- 
bled at his coat. “If you want any- 
thing r 

“Please don’t!” said Herrick sharp- 





ly. 
P “All right.” Clayt nodded again. “I 
understand. Pay your debts. See you to- 
morrow morning at the hotel. An’ if 
you want anything—” He wagged his 
forefinger solemnly. “Pay your debts. 
But don’t pay ‘em too often. Good luck 
to you.” He stepped cautiously round 
the woman and followed Jim to the 
door. 

The woman watched him, and Her- 
rick stood beside her, his face white 
and quiet, waiting for her to look 
round. Then she turned. “Afraid to sit 
down ?”’ she said. 

“No. I’m going home. You forgot to 
tell those men, Jennie, that I paid you 
for the clothes.” 

“Oh, hell, what’s a coat!’’ she said 
wearily. “I’m tired, an’ I been drink- 
in’ too much, that’s all. Comin’ home 
with me?” She took his hand. 

“No.” He shivered and looked at 
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the hand. “I’m going home myself.” 

“Those boys stake you?” she asked 
dully. “God, I’m tired!” Her head 
sank. “Those boys stake you?” she re- 
peated, stroking his hand. “I’d stake 
you, Johnny, yes, I would, if you'd let 
me. 


His lips tightened. “I know you 
would,” he said. He tried to look at 
her but his eyes kept turning away. 
“You picked me up when I was finish- 
ed. I haven’t forgotten that. Only—I 
can’t explain it to you, Jennie.” 

“You don’t need to.” She looked up 
at him. “I do call you names, though, 
don’t I? Yes, I do.” She shook her 
head, “And, my God, you deserve 
“em! Well.” She got up. “I guess that’s 
all. You don’t need to come.”’ She pick- 
ed up her bag and began to move to- 
ward the door. 

He followed her, and they walked 
out together and started down the pave- 
ment that flanked the harbor. The light 
in front of them fell in a cloud above an 
arc of snaky water, and across the street 
the lamps dropped one by one down a 
black cleft between the houses. Every- 
thing was silent, closed, drugged with 
the night smell of the sea. In the har- 
bor the scattered globes hung motion- 
less above formidable shapes, and the 
dark stacks cut slantwise across the 
stars. 

“You go on,” she said, stopping in 
the circle of light. “I’m stayin’ here.” 
She faced him, small and sullen, with 
heavy, menacing eyes. “Go on!” She 
jerked her head toward the houses. 
“That’s your way. I’m stayin’ here.” 
She turned away from him and walked 
to the edge of the pavement. 

“T'll go to the house with you,” he 
said. 

“No, you won't,” she answered 
without looking around. “I’m stayin’ 
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here. You're through with me so go 
along home.” She bent her head, and 
her shoulders began to tremble. “If ever 
I find another man an’ take him home 
an’ feed him an’ put clothes on his back 
an’ get him a job, I'll know it, that I 
will!” She began to sob. “Oh, go on 
home and let me alone,” she cried. 

Herrick threw back his head, then 
pressed his hands tightly against his 
face. “Oh, Lord!”’ he cried desperate- 
ly. “Jennie—come on! I can’t leave 
you here. Jennie!” He touched her on 
the arm. “I know all you’ve done 
for me! Indeed, I do! Jennie! Please, 
come!” 

She didn’t answer, only moved closer 
to the edge. 

“Please, come!” 

“You let me alone,” she muttered. 
Her voice was choked and her fingers 
were knotted under her chin. She was 
breathing in long, broken sighs and 
swaying over the water. 

“Jennie!” he cried. He seized her by 
the shoulder. “Jennie—if you’ll come 
away from there : 

Then a sudden shout from the street 
made him turn, his arm round the girl. 
A taxicab was approaching the light 
and some one was waving frantically 
from the window. 

The door of the cab opened and a 
large figure plunged out. 

“Young fellow!” it cried. 

Then Clayt advanced heavily toward 
them over the stones. 

“We got worried about you, Jim and 
I,” he said, his face red and shining in 
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the light, “‘so we picked up this French 
night-hawk on the street, and came 
back here after you. You better come 
over to the hotel. I got business I want 
to talk to you about.” He bowed toward 
the girl without looking at her, and 
took off his hat. “Good evening, miss,” 
he said. 

“T'll be glad to go,” said Herrick. 
He glanced at the girl. 

“All right,” Clayt said. “Come 
along.” Then he bowed again. “We'll 
be glad to take you, miss, anywhere 
you d like to go.” 

“I’m stayin’ here,” she said sullenly. 
“He can go.” 

“Here!” Clayt looked down at the 
stones. “This ain’t no place to stay.” 
He shook his head. “‘No, indeed, this 
ain’t no place to stay.’” He walked over 
and took the girl by the arm. “Come 
along, miss,” he said. ““We’re going to 
take you home, too.” He pushed her 
gently toward the door of the cab. 
“Wherever you live we'll take you, and 
be glad to do it. We’ve got all night. 
Jim,” he cried, “pull down the seat. 
We're going to take the young lady 
home, too.” 

She got in; crouched back in the cor- 
ner opposite Jim. 

“What address?” asked Clayt, 
thrusting his great body through the 
door. 

“Seventy-nine rue de Grenoble,” 
she answered. Then she began to laugh. 
“You’d make a great advance man for 
a show, papa,” she said bitterly. “You're 
too much for me!” 
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Educating the Alumni 


BY WILFRED B. SHAW 


Can college graduates talk only football? If so, whose fault is it and what can be done about 
it? Mr. Shaw here gives conclusions arising from an investigation aided by the Carnegie 
Corporation, including the views of the heads of forty of our leading 
institutions of learning. 


that has led us to believe, or act as if 

we believed, that education is a proc- 
ess which concerns only a few of the 
earlier years of our lives. More or less 
subconsciously, we have been accepting 
the crystallization of a medieval tradi- 
tion, originally far less rigid and unim- 
aginative than the present-day cut-and- 
dried march of education. We have act- 
ed as if we really thought that education 
was something which could be packed 
as tightly as possible into willing recep- 
tacles during four years set aside for the 
process, the receptacles sealed with a bit 
of parchment, and the product put into 
circulation as an educated man or wo- 
man. 

Most of us, however, have known bet- 
ter—if we ever thought about it. A little 
self-analysis will show us that we are 
learning all the time. It is strange there- 
fore that only very recently has the con- 
ception that education is a life-long proc- 
ess come definitely into the lime-light, 
formulated in cold scientific terms the 
significance of which cannot be escaped. 
Professor E. L. Thorndike of Columbia 
is responsible. His investigations prove 
conclusively that sober-sided forty-five 
is quite as favorable a field for educa- 
tional effort as adolescent seventeen. 
While his conclusions have a direct bear- 
ing upon the whole recently developed 


if is a curious twist in our thinking 
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field of adult education, of which we 
hear so much nowadays, they have an 
especial significance for the college 
graduate. They imply that a college ca- 
reer can be made a life-long experience, 
rather than a preoccupation for four 
short years. 

The desire expressed at some time or 
another by almost every college gradu- 
ate that he might take his college course 
over again has become a commonplace 
in the college world. But always the 
wheel has moved on and the wish re- 
mained only a wish. It remained for a 
group of some sixty-five alumni of La- 
fayette College to find a reverse gear last 
June in the Alumni College held at Eas- 
ton when these graduates returned to 
the old campus for a week of study. 
Every morning saw them attending 
classes as religiously as they did in stu- 
dent days—or rather, more religiously! 
For three hours they studied Economics, 
Current Education, Tragic Drama, Old 
Testament Literature, Modern Politics, 
Electrical Engineering; with the after- 
noons open for golf, tennis or visits to 
old haunts. But recreation and good-fel- 
lowship proved minor elements in the 
programme. As one “student” put it—“I 
told my wife I would probably look in 
on a class or two, and then play golf. So 
far I have played twice but I don’t ex- 
pect to touch a stick again. I can play 
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golf any time but I can’t get anywhere 
else what they are giving us here.” 
Thus these typical college graduates, 
old and successful men and youngsters 
just finding their place in the world, 
demonstrated by their presence and 
their wholehearted interest, that there is 
still a fruitful field which our colleges 
and universities can well afford to recog- 
nize and develop. Lafayette is by no 
means alone in this effort. The same in- 
terest, though revealed in other forms, 
is found in other institutions—enough 
to show that there is a significant trend 
toward constructive efforts to arouse 
once more, or continue, the intellectual 
stimulus of undergraduate days. 


College graduates are asking for a 
definite recognition of this interest, not 
perhaps as organized bodies, rather 
through a very perceptible change in 
their attitude toward the fundamental 
policies and educational achievements 
of the institution. College presidents are 
all but unanimous in marking this new 
orientation. They, along with the alum- 
ni executive officers, are thinking—and 
thinking hard—upon a question pre- 
sented at a conference of twelve alumni 
officers and college presidents held at 
Vassar College last October. The college 
executives were Presidents Neilson of 
Smith, Chase of North Carolina, Little 
of Michigan, Jessup of Iowa, and Mr. J. 
C. Lawrence, assistant to President Coff- 
man of Minnesota. The alumni officers 
represented Amherst, Columbia, Michi- 
gan, Ohio State, Smith, and Vassar. 

The question was as follows: 

“Has the college or university a defi- 
nite responsibility for continuing edu- 
cation after graduation, or is its function 
limited to the period of actual enrol- 
ment?” 

The answer on the part of all present 


was a decided affirmative. It was note- 
worthy that such a conference, spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, could be held at all. But this 
reaction to a question which cut deep 
into present educational practices and 
theories was even more significant as an 
evidence of what a certain part at least 
of the college world is thoughtfully con- 
sidering just now. It is beginning to real- 
ize that the college graduate is taking 
his alumnihood a bit more seriously; 
that, strangely enough, he is beginning 
to be interested in higher education— 
for himself as well as for others. 

The trouble in the past has been that 
our universities and colleges all too 
often have not taken the trouble to 
make contacts with their graduates on 
the basis of anything approaching a 
mutual intellectual interest. They have 
assumed that because the alumni talk- 
ed about athletics that has been their 
chief interest. Certainly this is true of 
some college graduates, and they are the 
ones who seem to be the most vocal. 
There is good evidence, however, that 
alumni preoccupation in intercollegiate 
sports, or material developments in their 
institutions, has been largely a result of 
the fact that no real effort has been made 
to establish effective contact on any 
other basis. Whatever alumni spirit has 
developed, has been stimulated either by 
a natural, healthy-minded, interest in 
athletics, shared by the whole American 
public, or by special propaganda from 
the institution, on occasions when finan- 
cial support is needed. 

It might easily be thought that the 
extension programmes maintained in 
many institutions, as well as the sum- 
mer sessions, which appeal to a mature 
type of student, could answer this grow- 
ing demand. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, they do not, cannot ordinarily, 
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perform this educational service for the 
alumni, except in cases where there is a 
distinct professional emphasis. Exten- 
sion and summer-school courses do have 
a particular value for the teacher or law- 
yer or doctor who desires further train- 
ing. But if the alumnus is interested in a 
cultural, or avocational, development, a 
hobby perhaps, the effort must be more 
informal, more personal, than is pos- 
sible in these courses. The average col- 
lege graduate, unless he has a distinct 
vocational interest, is less likely to be at- 
tracted by formalized instruction, with 
a modicum of credit as the reward. He 
wishes to work, or play (it depends 
upon his point of view),at his own pace, 
with the work itself and the knowledge, 
gained as its own reward. He is done 
with courses and college credits, in other 
words. For him a continuation of his 
college experience can mean an expan 

sion of life’s horizon, a richer back- 
ground, an enchantment of values. 
Whether it have any immediate and 
practical value, at least it should make 
his life an infinitely more interesting ad- 
venture. 


If it can be shown that the alumni, at 
least a certain proportion of them, are 
interested in the further development of 
such a reasonable relationship with 
Alma Mater, given the fundamental 
educational aim of our universities, 
what of the universities themselves? 
Most thoughtful university administra- 
tors freely acknowledge that graduate 
interest has developed up to the present 
time in channels we have always associ- 
ated with the alumni simply because the 
university bodies have failed to make 
any effort to meet their former students 
on any other basis than propaganda for 
financial or athletic support. The alum- 
ni have assumed a certain proprietary 
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interest in their institutions as a result, 
but almost always without a sufficient 
background of sympathy or intellectual 
co-operation. 

This older attitude is changing, how- 
ever, has changed, if a recent investiga- 
tion the writer was privileged to make 
of this aspect of alumni relations has 
any significance. Interviews with the 
heads of some forty colleges and univer- 
sities revealed the fact that all but one or 
two were definitely alive to the desira- 
bility of establishing some form of re- 
lationship with the alumni on this new 
educational or intellectual basis. It was 
not mere lip service to a Utopian pro- 
gramme, rather it was a very general de- 
sire to develop ways and means to make 
continued education for the college 
graduate an established fact, and not a 
dream. 

Significant experiments are already 
under way to continue the education of 
those who, under the old system, con- 
sidered themselves educated. Question- 
naires sent out by various institutions to 
portions of their alumni bodies have 
shown a real responsiveness on the part 
of the graduates. Some institutions are 
already sending out reading lists, some 
are holding alumni conferences, while 
others are seeking to establish a more 
personal contact with their graduates. 
Smith College is reaching nearly a third 
of her alumnz through reading lists, 
and her graduates are glad to pay for the 
service offered. Dartmouth is sending 
out similar lists to all her graduates and 
President Hopkins finds from his wide 
contact with Dartmouth men that these 
pamphlets are greatly appreciated and 
are performing a real service. Lafayette 
College has followed the same practice 
for two years and it can safely be as- 
sumed that the success of the first ses- 
sion of its Alumni College was in some 
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measure due to the interest aroused by 
the twelve book-lists prepared by differ- 
ent members of the Faculty and widely 
distributed among the alumni. Vassar 
has held a long series of alumnz con- 
ferences in fields as widely varied as 
child education, gardening, and poetry; 
Radcliffe had three hundred alumnz 
back last March for a conference on 
modern literature; while the University 
of Michigan has definitely set up an 
Alumni University and has appointed 
an officer to stimulate and develop the 
relationship between the institution and 
its graduates implied in the project. 

Similar efforts are under way in many 
other colleges and universities, some of 
them successful and some, it must be ac- 
knowledged, showing so far only a cer- 
tain degree of success. In other places it 
is only an idea in the mind of some far- 
seeing leader. Yet enough has been ac- 
complished to demonstrate that an in- 
terest exists, if it can be effectively capi- 
talized, sufficient, certainly, to justify a 
well-considered and continuing effort 
to bring the alumni more generally into 
the stream of real academic interests. 

It remains to find ways and means— 
not a small problem in view of the pre- 
occupations of the alumni up to the 
present time. It implies a revolution 
which will affect the college and uni- 
versity officers quite as much as the 
alumni. The college teacher is apt to 
feel that he has all he can do as things 
are at present. So in building up a new 
friendship between our higher educa- 
tional centres and their graduates an in- 
difference which is often discouraging 
will sometimes have to be faced. This 
reluctance to undertake so novel a ven- 
ture will arise on one side from a lack of 
comprehension on the part of the aver- 
age alumnus as to what it is all about, 
and on the other from the college teach- 
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er’s unwillingness to assume new and 
probably burdensome responsibilities, 
That is the unfavorable weight in the 
balance. 

On the favorable side of the scale is 
the positive interest of college adminis- 
trators everywhere. In almost every in- 
stitution visited some efforts were under 
way in this field, often small and unco- 
ordinated, but definitely the result of a 
vision of new things possible on the part 
of some thoughtful leader. Or if noth- 
ing had been attempted, the adminis- 
tration was definitely getting ready to 
do something, provided the way could 
be shown. There were exceptions of 
course. For some it was such an unheard 
of notion—the idea that college gradu- 
ates, as organized bodies, were really in- 
terested in anything but football. They 
were sunk in their own intellectual in- 
ertia and even if a leader of vision arose 
occasionally, a sort of progressive de- 
generation developed to negative any 
constructive effort. Fortunately this at- 
titude is very far from universal. Most 
educators are sensitive to certain indica- 
tions that a revolution in alumni senti- 
ment is already under way, and is 
gathering momentum. President Hib- 
ben’s remark that he rarely discusses 
athletics with his Princeton constitu- 
ency, but finds an appreciative interest 
in topics he would never have thought 
of discussing twenty years ago, finds a 
striking confirmation in the experience 
of many college heads. 


It will have to be recognized, how- 
ever, that this changing attitude in the 
alumni world—whether it is something 
new, or only the expression of an in- 
terest which has heretofore been inar- 
ticulate—will affect only a portion of 
any alumni body. Perhaps, as has been 
suggested by certain interested college 
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presidents, only ten per cent of the alum- 
ni, or even a smaller number at first, can 
be brought into active participation; but 
even so, is there anything—even ath- 
letics—which enlists the active support 
of a larger graduate constituency? One 
may permit himself to doubt it. 

Moreover, all alumni, just in the nat- 
ural course of things, are not open to 
the development of this relationship. 
Aside from the fact that, as one univer- 
sity president put it, about half our 
alumni are not college graduates at all 
in any estimate of real educational val- 
ues—they have only gone through the 
motions—it is only the man or woman 
of a certain period, who is likely to feel 
the need of such a university compan- 
ionship on the educational side. The 
youngsters just graduated are usually 
too busy establishing a home, rearing a 
family, and providing the necessary 
wherewithal, unless they are bachelors 
or bachelor maids, in which case it ap- 
plies with less force or at least the in- 
evitable distractions are postponed. So, 
too, for the older graduate, life is crys- 
tallized, his interests are fixed, and 
while help from his Alma Mater in cer- 
tain particular fields may be welcome, 
it is relatively less necessary. 

That does not mean, of course, that 
nothing can or should be done for the 
youngest and the oldest graduates. 
Quite the contrary. In fact, some of the 
most significant efforts in this field are 
being addressed directly to the recent 
graduate. Such efforts as the honors 
courses and guided reading at Swarth- 
more, under President Aydelotte’s in- 
spiration, and corresponding measures 
elsewhere, must have some effect in the 
years immediately succeeding gradua- 
tion. Similarly President Neilson of 
Smith is seeking to bridge the gap by 
offering to seniors the opportunity to 
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take up through alumnz years a defi- 
nite study project under the personal di- 
rection of some member of the faculty. 

After all, however, the immediate 
problem is the graduate of from ten to 
twenty years’ standing. His head is at 
last above water, his interests have 
taken a new direction, a new solidity, 
and he is coming to estimate his educa- 
tional experience at a new valuation. It 
is perhaps for graduates of these middle 
years that Alma Mater can be of espe- 
cial service. 

What shall this service be ? What form, 
or forms, shall it take? Shall it be a 
wide-spread effort for all alumni, or 
shall it be tentative at first, and personal 
with each interested graduate ? These are 
questions facing many leaders in the 
college world to-day. The methods, the 
technic, by which these questions will 
some day be answered are only now be- 
ing experimentally worked out in such 
efforts as are under way at Dartmouth, 
Smith, Amherst, Lafayette, Michigan, 
Vassar, Mills College, and other institu- 
tions. 

One thing is becoming clear. The 
whole readjustment of alumni relations 
and the new orientation of educational 
aims which this programme implies is 
not coming over night. Rather, it is a 
long haul which begins with a prelimi- 
nary propaganda—or education—as to 
its significance and possibilities. Such a 
programme will need a good measure 
of financial support, which, if the pre- 
liminary steps prove sound, will surely 
be forthcoming. Education can secure 
funds for almost any effort if the cause 
is shown to be worthy. But the lack of 
means at present makes it necessary that 
the first steps be tentative and experi- 
mental. First must come efforts to eval- 
uate the degree and kind of interest 
in this programme through inquiries 
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among the alumni, the distribution of 
reading lists, the furnishing of books 
when necessary by the college libraries, 
the encouragement of alumni study and 
discussion groups, the inauguration of a 
definite educational policy in the alum- 
ni journals, and the setting up of alumni 
conferences, or intellectual home-com- 
ings. Above all, there must come a 
definite and official recognition by the 
institution that this programme is 
under way and will be granted an in- 
creasing measure of support as it de- 
velops. 

There is much that can be said, and 
will be said, by the conservatives and 
practically minded in criticism of the 
development of this kind of alumni in- 
terest. The best refutation lies in the fact 
that leading educators all over the coun- 
try are inaugurating experimental ef- 
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forts in this field, that thoughtful col- 
lege graduates have shown their interest 
and readiness to co-operate, and that the 
alumni officers have welcomed the idea 
as a fundamental justification of the 
faith that is in them. 

The relationship between the institu- 
tion and the graduate, after all, should 
involve a reciprocal obligation. For the 
alumnus, this obligation implies sup- 
port, in personal effort, counsel when 
needed, and, not least of course, finan- 
cial help. For the college, it implies 
stimulus and guidance in those things 
for which our educational institutions 
have always stood, a further develop- 
ment of those intellectual and cultural 
interests which were, or should have 
been, aroused during college days. Or is 
this too much to ask of our colleges and 
universities ? 


Proud, Unhoped-for Light 


By RayMonp Ho.pEN 


“Because, because,” the sound of the hard road said, 
Stepping up into my brain as I went down-hill. 
But it was only a sound that shook in my head 
And the tongue of my mouth let the sweet bright air be still. 


Out of the pasture rotten with apples the cows 
Swung their smooth necks, moving as if they swam. 
The breath of the cold light parted the apple-boughs 
And ruffled the flanks of the filly and her dam. 


There was no answer to be spoken and no need 

To cry out through the quietness to ask and protest. 
The proud, unhoped-for light, without fear or heed, 
Eager and kind, lay down with the heart in my breast. 
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An Epoch-making Book of Verse, 
Uncut and in Original Boards. 








PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION, 


THE FUTURE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY 


ON THE SPFCULATIONS OF MR. GODWIN, 


AND OTHER WRITES 
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A Rare and Important Book of the 
Late Eighteenth Century. 
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Rarest First Editions. 
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Firsts That Last 


BY C. W. WILCOX 


Wir FacsimiLes 


There’s still good hunting for the bibliohound. An expert on rare books makes 
valuable suggestions to beginning collectors and states views on the fascinating 
chase for first editions. 


Hy is it that the prices of first 
\ “ / editions are so high? Why are 
the prices steadily going high- 


er? What is a first edition, anyhow? 

It’s a case of demand and supply. By 
first edition is meant the first printing 
of any book, and obviously there were 
so many copies printed, and no more. A 
rare book is just that—rare, and as such 
is a desirable acquisition. It is not a fac- 
tory product. First editions of “Jane 
Eyre,” “The Scarlet Letter,” and “Leaves 
of Grass” are not being turned out every 
day. They were turned out but once, in 
1847, 1850, and 1855, and only so many 
copies. Some of them were read to 
pieces, some were thrown upon the rub- 
bish heap, others went into circulating 
libraries, some were burned, so that the 
number available to collectors gradu- 
ally diminished; and when anything 
gets scarce, everybody wants it, es- 
pecially if it happens to be one of the 
great masterpieces of literature. No, 
there aren’t many “Jane Eyres,” “Scarlet 
Letters,” or “Leaves of Grass,” of the 
original printing, left, and they fetch 
fancy prices, $3,600, $1,125, and $3,400, 
respectively. Good copies are disappear- 
ing from the market into the bookcases 
of Bibliophiles, from which they sel- 
dom emerge, or into museums and col- 
lege libraries, from which they never 
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emerge; consequently as the supply di- 
minishes and the demand increases the 
price goes higher and higher. 

Then too, prices are affected by sales; 
you can’t get away from that. A has a 
fine copy of, let us say, “Humphrey 
Clinker,” which he values at $4,000; B 
has a copy equally fine which he sells 
for $6,000, or which fetches $6,000 at 
auction. A says to himself “Whatin- 
hell?” or words to that effect, and, if he 
is a dealer, raises his price to $7,000; and 
he has a perfr - right to do so. If he is a 
collector he smiles a cat-and-canary 
smile and pats himself on the back for 
being a shrewd fellow—which he was 
—for paying only $1,750 for his “Hum- 
phrey Clinker.” 

The question of sales affecting prices 
—there’s no question about it, they do— 
is aptly illustrated by an anecdote for 
which I am indebted to Mr. W. P. Wil- 
liams, a dealer in rare books and manu- 
scripts. 

Mr. Williams had the manuscript of 
“Tom Sawyer” which he took to the J. 
P. Morgan Library and showed to Miss 
Belle Greene. (As far as I know, no 
article on rare books has ever been writ- 
ten without mentioning this justly fa- 
mous lady.) 

“How much do you want for this?” 
asked Miss Greene. 
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“Twenty thousand dollars,” replied 
Mr. Williams. 

“That’s ridiculous,” laughed Miss 
Greene. 

“What will you give me for it?” said 
Mr. Williams. 

“Five thousand dollars,” Miss Greene 
answered. 

“T hat’s ridiculous,” snapped Mr. Wil- 
liams, and betook himself and his manu- 
script elsewhere and sold it for $17,500. 

A few days later he again dropped 
into the Morgan Library. 

“Did you sell your “Tom Sawyer’?” 
Miss Greene greeted him. 

“Of course I did,” he replied, “and for 
$17,500.” 

“Great!” cried Miss Greene. “That’s 
the best news I’ve heard in a long time; 
we have three Mark Twain manuscripts 
and that makes them all more valua- 
ble.” 

The retail market is governed to a 
great extent by auction prices, both here 
and in London, and a select coterie of 
spectacular bidders sees to it that prices 
keep on the up-grade. Try to sell one of 
these limelight boys, let us say, “An 
Elegy Wrote in a Country Churchyard,” 
and he’ll offer you perhaps $500 for it. 
In the auction-room this same dealer 
would bid $10,000 for the identical copy, 
and next day it would be recorded in 
the papers that so-and-so paid $10,000 
for a first edition of Gray’s “Elegy.” 
They hate publicity as a nigger hates 
watermelon, and their methods of at- 
tracting attention to themselves are 
sometimes as amusing as they are effec- 
tive. For instance, one of these distin- 
guished exhibitionists will stroll with 
elaborately affected unconcern across 
the floor of the auction-room while bid- 
ding is in progress. “Twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars,” some one will bid; “$3,- 
000,” he will toss carelessly over his 


shoulder, and then, pausing somewhat 
theatrically, “What are we bidding 
on?” he will blandly inquire. 

Prices are high; we all thought they 
were high five years ago, but since then 
they have doubled, yes, more than 
doubled: You could get Johnson’s 
“Prince of Abyssinia,” then, for $200; if 
you find a fair copy to-day for $800, 
you're lucky. Now is the time to buy 
(now is always the time to buy). Cease 
regretting the lost opportunities of the 
past, and hope not for a phantom future 
when first-edition prices, like fantas- 
tically builded houses of cards will come 
tumbling down. They will not tumble. 
They never have tumbled. The “Just So 
Stories” which you turned down last 
year for $25, is now $100; “The Master 
of Ballantrae,” which you can get to-day 
for $25, will be $50 to-morrow, and the 
“Sentimental Tommy” at $20 will be 
doubled, for Kipling, Stevenson, and 
Barrie are going up—going up with a 
bang. You are fortunate, indeed, if you 
have been quietly picking them up 
while the picking was good. 

Take the cases of John Galsworthy 
and George Bernard Shaw: “The Man 
of Property,” $1,500,—preposterous! “A 
Man of Devon,” $1,500,—ridiculous! 
“Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant,” $600, 
—absurd! Let us look into this high- 
binding. 

The greatest writer is the one who 
best mirrors the manners of his age. 
Surely Galsworthy has done that better 
than any other writer of our chaotic 
times. “The Forsyte Saga” is the su- 
preme literary achievement of the early 
years of the twentieth century, and if 
Shaw isn’t the Moliére of this age, then 
who is? But this is not the place—and I 
am not the man—to enter into a discus- 
sion of the literary and sociological sig- 
nificance of these writers. We are deal- 
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ing with first editions only, and a myri- 
ad of people believe that these two, of 
all contemporary authors, have the best 
prospect of survival, and are therefore 
madly collecting their works. 

Let us consider Galsworthy alone: 

His first book, “From the Four 
Winds,” was published by T. Fisher 
Unwin in 1897. The edition was of only 
500 copies. How many of them went on- 
to the junk-heap? A dealer can ask 
$1,200 for this book without a blush. 
“Jocelyn,” published by Duckworth, 
1898, edition of 1,500, which included 
the Colonial Edition. Only 750 were 
bound in the English style, which re- 
duces the number available to collectors 
to just that number. One thousand dol- 
lars is a fair price for it as this is being 
written; what it will bring by the time 
you read it, heaven knows. “Villa Ru- 
bein,” published by Duckworth, 1900. 
If you have the first issue of this book 
you are one of a very fortunate few, and 
very few at that. There are two issues 
of this edition, each consisting of 250 
copies, and it’s extremely hard to tell the 
difference between them. The cover of 
the second issue is a lighter shade of 
pink, the first issue being cherry-color- 
ed; and “Duckworth & Co.,” at the bot- 
tom of the spine, is slightly mo:2 orna- 
mental in the second. There are a few 
“sophisticated” or just plain fake copies 
of this book around. An authentic first 
of “Villa Rubein” is worth $1,300. It is 
one of the scarcest of modern books. 
“A Man of Devon,” published by Wil- 
liam Blackwood & Sons, 1901. There 
were 1,500 of this book, and it is difficult 
to understand why it is so seldom seen. 
It is the most important of the John 
Sinjohn books (the four books above 
mentioned, appeared under the pseudo- 
nym, John Sinjohn), for in it is the first 
appearance in print of a Forsyte. It has 
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fetched as high as $1,500. “The Man of 
Property,” his most famous and his best 
book, appeared in 1906, and the first im- 
pression was of 1,500 copies. These were 
read to death, and only fair copies and 
very few of them, ever turn up in the 
market. If you have one offered you for 
$1,500, take it, and consider yourself 
lucky. 

If Galsworthy stands the test of time, 
and I believe he will, these prices, that 
seem absurd to-day will seem equally 
absurd—absurdly small—in years to 
come. The same applies to Shaw, and 
to Arnold Bennett and to H. G. Wells. 
Already the prices of Bennett and Wells 
are going up. The “Old Wives’ Tale” is 
$500, and nobody has it. 

But let us go back for a while to the 
eighteenth century and hit some of the 
“high spots.” Those “Tom Joneses,” 
“Clarissa Harlowes,” “Peregrine Pick- 
les,” in their original boards, or their 
beautiful mellowed calf bindings, are 
items—I detest that word—to make the 
collector’s mouth water. Most of the 
eighteenth-century books were bound in 
boards, and the purchaser, who was usu- 
ally a man of means, had them rebound 
in full calf. Those old-time binders did 
beautiful and enduring work, but how 
they could cut! They cut with enthusi- 
asm and unrestraint into the margins of 
the books, little knowing that they were 
cutting hundreds, and in some cases, 
thousands of dollars from their value. 
This was done, one supposes, to econo- 
mize in leather. Many people, unac- 
quainted with rare books, and a few 
who should know better, are under the 
impression that “uncut” means the 
leaves have not been cut with a paper- 
cutter. The old books issued in boards all 
had wide margins and the edges were 
untrimmed or “deckled.” The keenest 
collectors and those with the longest 
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purses will have no others. So few 
eighteenth-century books escaped this 
rebinding process that, when one turns 
up in an original state, it may be called 
of “the last rarity,” and fetches a pretty 
price you may be sure. 

Here is a description, lifted bodily 
from the catalogue of the Kern sale, of 
an eighteenth-century first edition in as 
perfect condition as one is ever found: 
511. Fielding (Henry) The History of Tom 

Jones, a Foundling. 

London, Printed for A. Miller, 1749. 
6 volumes, 12mo, original boards, calf backs 
(some tops and bottoms skillfully repaired, 
occasional foxings, upper margin of title page 
Vol. 2, slightly defective, tear in inner margin 
of two leaves in Vol. 6, and inner joints natu- 
rally split) 
FIRST ISSUE OF THE FIRST EDITION 
WITH THE LEAF OF ERRATA IN THE 
FIRST VOLUME following the table of con- 
tents, size 7% by 4% inches. A BEAUTI- 
FUL COPY IN RARE UNCUT CONDI- 
TION AND IN SOUND GENERAL 
BINDING. SUCH ANOTHER COPY 
CANNOT EXIST. 


It would be interesting to know how 
much Jerome Kern paid for this mag- 
nificent “Tom Jones,”’—not more than 
$3,500 I'll guess. It was worth every cent 
of the $27,000 it fetched, for in all truth 
such another copy, as far as anybody 
knows, does not exist,—can not exist is 
another matter, and may be questioned. 

“Humphrey Clinker,” also in original 
boards, fetched $6,200 at the same sale. 

Books like these are of course exces- 
sively rare and are seen but seldom; but 
fine copies of “Tom Jones” are to be 
found in contemporary binding at prices 
ranging from $1,800 to $4,500, depend- 
ing on condition and how much or how 
little they have been cut. The taller the 
book, the better. I know of a magnificent 
“Humphrey Clinker” which sold last 
year for $2,750. “Amelia” is worth from 
$500 to $1,000. “The Adventures of Fer- 
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dinand, Count Fathom,” by Tobias 
Smollett, $3,000, and “Robinson Cru- 
soe,” by Daniel Defoe—but Lord! where 
are you going to find it! Johnson’s 
“Journey to the Western Islands of Scot- 
land,” uncut in the original boards, 
is worth $2,250; Malthus’s “Essay on 
Population,” which is pictured on page 
522, is also in original boards, un- 
cut. This is one of the most important 
books of the eighteenth—or any other 
—century, and three years hence will be 
worth three times its present price. A 
fine copy of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson” 
in contemporary calf can be bought for 
$1,500. Don’t pay any attention to the 
dropped “i” on page 135 of Volume I; 
a copy with “give” is just as good as one 
with “gve,” and why shouldn’t it be? 
Unimportant points are altogether over- 
stressed by unimportant people. Nobody 
knows just what happened in a London 
printing-room nearly one hundred and 
forty years ago, yet there are those who 
attribute to themselves this omniscience. 

“The Natural History of Selborne,” 
by Gilbert White, is another much- 
sought-after and highly prized book. 
Uncut, and in boards, it is extremely 
rare, but copies in contemporary bind- 
ing are by no means scarce and may be 
found ‘or from $300 to $500. 

One sees but once in a blue moon an 
untouched copy of “Gulliver’s Travels.” 
It is usually rebacked and varnished and 
the leaves washed with a chemical. Fre- 
quently, it is made up from several 
copies. There were three separate and 
distinct editions of this book, all printed 
in the year 1726, and there were three 
issues of the first edition, but I haven't 
the space to describe them; your dealer 
will be glad to tell you all about them. 
They are never given away, and the one 
on large paper is worth as much as a 
Rolls-Royce. 
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The board bindings of the early nine- 
teenth century were even less durable 
than those of the eighteenth. The backs 
were usually of cloth instead of leather. 
For that reason bound copies, if they are 
uncut, are about as desirable—to some 
collectors more so. There is considerable 
weight in favor of a book that can be 
handled as against one that will fall 
apart at the nearest breath. An “Endym- 
ion” in calf by Bedford is every bit as 
good as an “Endymion” in dog-eared 
and dirty boards with the label missing, 
the label is usually missing, and the 
hinges broken. “Pride and Prejudice” in 
tasteful calf or levant by Birdsall or Ri- 
viere is infinitely preferable to “Pride 
and Prejudice” with no covers at all; 
but if you run across “Pride and Preju- 
dice” in sound boards with the label on 
the back, mortgage your home and buy 
it, but you don’t need to; you never will. 
Don’t be a holder out for original 
boards, but take your Keats and Shel- 
leys, your Byrons and Lambs in leather 
and thank your stars that you get them 
at all, and don’t kick about the price— 
if you have to pay it you are making a 
sound investment; you’re not buying on 
a margin. The “Laon and Cythna” you 
pay $2,500 for to-day will be worth $5,- 
ooo, year after next. 

To get back a moment to boards: If 
they are sound, they are good buys. If 
you can find, say a “Don Juan,” in 
boards, or “Essays of Elia” or “Confes- 
sions of an English Opium Eater,” buy 
it. You may regret the money spent but 
your heirs will rejoice when it fetches 
$7,000 on the auction-block. There are 
a few of Scott’s first editions in boards 
still to be found in good condition at 
reasonable moderate prices, and now is 
the time to buy them for they are short- 
ly going sky high.“Waverley” is already 
in the clouds and the others are on their 
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way up. “Quentin Durward,” “The Ab- 
bott,” “The Fortunes of Nigel,” etc., in 
good condition, are now bringing about 
$300. 

Where are you going to find “Lyrical 
Ballads with a Few Other Poems,” to 
give it its full title. This is a rare book. 
It is the most important book of verse 
of its period, for it marks the beginning 
of an epoch in poetry. It was, as you 
know, written by Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and was the first production 
of the somewhat sappy Romantic School 
of Poetry. Coleridge contributed but 
four poems, but one of them was “The 
Ancient Mariner.” Edmund Gosse 
wrote of it: “The association of these 
intensely brilliant and inflammatory 
minds at what we call the psychological 
moment, produced full-blown and per- 
fect the exquisite new flower of Roman- 
tic Poetry.” 

“Lyrical Ballads” was first printed at 
Bristol in 1798, but you need not trouble 
yourself to look for the book with that 
imprint. There are six known copies and 
they are secure in libraries. You'll never, 
never own one. If by some strange whim 
of fate, one should appear in an auction- 
room, it would bring a price unbeliev- 
able. 

The second issue was printed in the 
same year at London, and in its original 
condition is almost never seen. It is a 
very, very scarce book indeed, and in 
binding it is also very scarce. I do not 
believe there are three copies of the 1798 
London issue in original boards any- 
where on the market to-day. This is not 
to be confused with the less rare but 
nevertheless infrequently found two- 
volume edition of “Lyrical Ballads,” 
published in 1800. 

Take the Bronté sisters. Who knows 
where there is a copy of “Wuthering 
Heights”? “Jane Eyre” is worth a cool 
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thousand, and “Poems” by Currer, Ellis 
and Acton Bell—there is a book to rave 
about. It has a rather curious history. 
It was published in 1846, for a consider- 
ation of thirty-one pounds sterling, by 
the firm of Aylott and Jones. Within the 
year but two copies were sold, one of 
them, we learn from Ernest Dimnet’s 
excellent book on the Brontés, to a Mr. 
Enoch of Warwick. A few copies were 
sent out to reviewers, perhaps a half 
dozen, and the remainder were packed 
in a box and shipped to the discouraged 
authors. Charlotte Bronté presented one 
to Thackeray, one to Lockhart, one to 
Tennyson, and one to De Quincey. That 
was all of the first edition that ever got 
out. The remaining copies were taken 
over by the firm of Smith Elder & Com- 
pany and reissued in 1847 under the im- 
print of that firm. “Poems” by Currer, 
Ellis and Acton Bell, with Aylott and 
Jones title-page, is one of the nineteenth- 
century’s rarest first editions. Copies of 
the Smith Elder edition can be secured 
without much difficulty for about $100, 
but try and find one of the other. The 
one that is here shown was presented to 
Lockhart by Charlotte Bronté, and 
tipped in is the following rather pathetic 
letter: 


Sir: 

My relatives, Ellis and Acton Bell and my- 
self, heedless of the repeated warnings of va- 
rious respectable publishers, have committed 
the rash act of printing a volume of poems. 

The consequences predicted have, of 
course, overtaken us; our book is found to be 
a drug; no man needs it or heeds it; in the 
space of a year our publisher has disposed of 
but two copies and by what painful efforts he 
succeeded in getting rid of those two—him- 
self only knows. 

Before transferring the edition to the trunk- 
makers, we have decided on distributing as 
presents a few copies of what we cannot sell. 
We beg to offer you one in acknowledgment 
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of the pleasure and profit we have often and 
long derived from your works. I am, Sir, 
Your very respectfully, 


June 16th/47 Currer Bett. 


J. G. Lockhart, Esq., 


An unsuccessful book of very bad 
poems, and yet it is one to thrill the soul 
of the most callous collector. 

There is a great deal of hocus-pocus 
about first editions in Parts; there is no 
end of nonsense about this pink slip and 
that advertisement and the bracket or 
absence of the bracket around the num- 
ber on the cover of Part XVI. There is 
no end to the pestiferous points that 
bibliographers are constantly bringing 
up about Parts. To the devil with all of 
them, say I. I make no pretense of being 
a man of Parts. Nobody, as a matter of 
fact, knows very much about them. 
They “suppose” and they “assume” and 
each one vaunts the superior merits of 
his own sets. 

Why should anybody care if the ad- 
vertisement of the “Gentleman’s Real 
Head of Hair, or Invisible Peruke” is 
missing? What difference does it make 
if “The Young Ladies’ Friend, A Man- 
ual of Practical Advice to Young Fe- 
males on Their Entry upon the Duties 
of Life After Quitting School,” By a 
Lady, was left out by the irresponsible 
imp who inserted the drab advertise- 
ments of that dreary Victorian day? If 
the Parts are sound and clean, and all 
there, what else does one want? You 
are buying “Nicholas Nickleby,” “Pen- 
dennis,” or “Orley Farm,” not Row- 
land’s Macassar Oil. 

Plenty of sets in Parts are to be found. 
The only point I should stress is condi- 
tion. If they are falling to pieces, do not 
buy them, but do not turn them down if 
they have been skilfully repaired, as 
most of them have been—and why not? 
They range in price from $100 for “The 
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Mystery of Edwin Drood,” to $20,000 
for a perfect “Pickwick.” 

All of this is cold comfort for the per- 
son of limited means who has the urge 
to collect, but he need not despair. 
Though the “Wuthering Heights” are 
not for him to scale there are many lesser 
peaks to be attempted. Why not collect 
George Eliot and George Meredith? 
They are not yet prohibitive. There are 
plenty of Byron Firsts still to be had, 
both in boards and in wrappers, for very 
little. Tennyson can be picked up most 
anywhere—that is, his later works: 
“Tdylls of the King” for twenty dollars, 
“Maud” for ten dollars, etc., etc. And 
there is William Black, who was so pop- 
ular in the nineties—he wrote good sto- 
ries, too—I never heard of anybody col- 
lecting him. Anthony Hope, Stanley J. 
Weyman: I believe the “Prisoner of 
Zenda,” “The Dolly Dialogues,” “Phro- 
so,” “Under the Red Robe,” and “A 
Gentleman of France” will be bringing 
fancy prices in a year or two. With the 
exception of “Earthwork out of Tus- 
cany” and “The Forest Lovers,” first edi- 
tions of Maurice Hewlett are to be had 
for a song—a song of sixpence. "Twill 
not be so in another year. And how 
about Conan Doyle? The Sherlock 
Holmes books fetch stiff prices now, but 
his other books are, so far as I know, un- 
collected. Henry Seton Merriman, who 
was the forerunner of E. Phillips Op- 
penheim—and is still many laps ahead 
of him—in the fictional field of inter- 
national intrigue, wrote some smashing 
good books: “The Sowers,” “The Vul- 
tures,” “Young Mistley,” “With Edge 
Tools,” “In Kedar’s Tent,” etc. There 
will be a revival of Merriman, some day, 
and whoever has a set of his first editions 
will reap a small fortune. 

American authors have been rather 
undeservedly neglected in the past, ex- 
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cept for the high spots—“Leaves of 
Grass,” “Scarlet Letter,” etc., but people 
who collect are beginning to wake up to 
them. Cooper, in any sort of good con- 
dition, would, I imagine, be rather difh- 
cult to find, and would fetch good 
prices. Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, Thoreau, Emerson—there is 
good picking to be had among this 
group, and Hawthorne—some of his 
firsts are not so very high. W. D. How- 
ells, Henry James, William James, Edith 
Wharton—“Ethan Frome” is the great- 
est book written in America in the last 
twenty-five years;some day,not so far in 
the future, it will be worth $500. Willa 
Cather’s “Lost Lady” is another great 
book that is bound to go up and up in 
price. (I suppose you think I’m salting 
the books away to reap a profit on my 
own book, but to tell the truth, I do not 
own a single first edition—I’m not a 
book collector—I haven’t enough sense.) 
Where are the first editions of the 
first, and worst, American novelist, 
Charles Brockden Brown? Apparently 
they are with the great Auk and the 
lamented Dodo. This Brown was a dis- 
ciple of the “Gothic” school of English 
fiction, you know,—“The Monk,” “The 
Mysteries of Udolpho,” “Frankenstein,” 
etc. He wrote six novels in rapid succes- 
sion, from 1797 to 1801. Look in your 
attic; you may run across a moth-eaten 
“Wieland,” “Arthur Mervyn,” “Or- 
mond,” “Jane Talbot,” or “Edgar Hunt- 
er.” You couldn’t possibly read them, but 
they are worth something—I don’t know 
just how much. Frank R. Stockton is an- 
other good man to collect. One of the 
most entertaining and widely read au- 
thors of his time, he flourished in the 
nineties; he is but little read to-day and 
has been passed by by collectors. 
Howard Pyle is another. His “Men of 
Iron” is one of the best boys’ books ever 
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written; it ought to be worth as much as 
“TIvanhoe,”’—more, in fact, for it is a 
vastly better book. Pyle wrote as well 
as he drew, and as he illustrated his own 
books, there’s a double reason for col- 
lecting them. 

The works of Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain, with the exception of “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp,” and “Huckleberry 
Finn,” do not fetch, as yet, very high 
prices, and there are plenty of them to 
be found, but insist upon good condi- 
tion. Between two copies of any book 
take the soundest and cleanest and pay 
the higher price. 

David Graham Phillips, whose prom- 
ising career was terminated by a mad- 
man’s bullet, wrote several novels of 
great distinction. Why not look for “The 
Fashionable Adventures of Joshua 
Craig,” “The Grain of Dust,” “The Fall 
and Rise of Susan Lennox.” The early 
work of Gouverneur Morris, and all of 
O. Henry—but why go on? Use your 
own initiative and don’t overlook Rich- 
ard Harding Davis (“Soldiers of For- 
tune” is worth twenty dollars) or Booth 
Tarkington. Don’t despise an author be- 
cause he isn’t dead; it’s not his fault. 

How about the early work of Robert 
W. Chambers? I'll wager you'll search 
many a long day for “The King in Yel- 
low,” without finding it. The first print- 
ing of Harry Leon Wilson’s “Bunker 
Bean”—there was a book that was read 
out of existence—find that if you can. 

Oh, yes, there is still good hunting for 
the diligent bibliohound, still more 
sporting game than the preciosities of 
some living authors whose first editions 
and limited editions are so madly scram- 
bled for. Limited editions! This is a 
catchpenny device that has been alto- 
gether overdone. 

If you want a first edition of “The 
Scarlet Letter,” don’t waste your time 


poking around a second-hand book-shop 
for it. The dealer knows its value, and 
you will not find it on the twenty-five 
cent counter. Go to an established and 
reputable firm. You will find the books 
there in sound condition, and the firm 
stands behind them. They are selected 
with the greatest care; collated by train- 
ed bibliographers and gone over with 
a microscope before they are put on the 
shelves. Have nothing to do with “sec- 
onds,” that is, dog-eared, worm-eaten 
and dilapidated firsts. Buy the best avail- 
able copies and pay the price asked, even 
if it does hurt; you'll not regret it for it 
will prove a good investment as well as 
a treasured possession. And, above all, 
do not let yourself be devilled by that 
meticulous ass who compiles bibliogra- 
phies, abounding in superlatives, of the 
books that he owns himself. The man 
who possesses a fine library, and cata- 
logues it himself would be something 
more than human if he were somewhat 
less of a liar. His copies are invaria- 
bly “uncut,” “of superlative rarity,” 
“unique,” and one reading it is inclined 
to cry in despair, “What’s the use? This 
bird has got the best of everything!” But 
wait till you begin to catalogue your 
own library; you'll get my point. 

Auction catalogues and those of the 
best booksellers are truthful and accu- 
rate; they have to be, and they contain 
mines of invaluable information for the 
budding bibliophile. 

To get back to where we started from 
—the question of prices. It is somewhere 
recorded that Doctor Rosenbach once 
remarked to a friend: “I made a million 
dollars, yesterday.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said the friend. “In 
what stock ?” 

“My own,” replied the learned doc- 
tor, “I went through my books and 
marked them all up.” 
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Lee Hayes Makes a Pilgrimage 


BY ROLAND G. E. ULLMAN 


A big cattle man from the West does Broadway. 


AYBE “pilgrimage” is not the 

M right word, but whatever the 

accurate term should be, it was 

Lee’s first visit to New York. Unexpect- 

edly I was his guide, but only in part his 
mentor. 

It was in 1916, after six o’clock of a 
mid-autumn evening. I had gone over 
to the Pennsylvania Station to mail an 
important west-bound letter. I walked 
back as far as Thirty-third Street and 
Broadway, where I paused a moment to 
debate a bachelor’s momentous ques- 
tion: should I go up-town or down- 
town to eat? My personal debate was 
rudely interrupted. 

Some one came up behind me, gave 
me a tremendous wallop across the back 
that knocked the wind out of me, and I 
heard a great, bull-bass voice boom out: 
“Say, doc, you old son of a gun, where 
in hell did you come from?” 

I knew that voice. There couldn’t be 
two like it in the whole world. I gasped 
and sputtered, trying to regain my lost 
breath, then answered Lee in kind. We 
shook hands with that profound enthu- 
siasm which only two buddies of the 
open can have, while vistas of Wyo- 
ming star-spangled nights, glowing 
camp-fires, and restless, milling herds 
of cattle flashed across my mind. The 
air seemed suddenly sharper, cleaner, 
more invigorating. The dusk-dimmed 
sky-line gave a fleeting impression of 
the Laramie Range with Labonte Can- 
yon alive with fireflies. 
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Then the mental mirage exploded 
into the flashing lights of electric signs. 
It was Lee Hayes in the flesh, but he 
was on Broadway. 

“I spotted you crossing the street 
right here a bit ago, but I wasn’t right 
sure it was you, so I kept on your trail 
while you went to the station to mail 
that letter; then I followed you back this 
far. I knew it was you by that time, 
though I’d never seen you in hard- 
boiled duds and pressed pants before. 
I knew you by your gait. Folks can look 
alike, but they don’t often walk alike.” 

The questions flew back and forth. 
The answers were rapid and sponta- 
neous. Lee Hayes, the taciturn, was 
talkative, positively garrulous. Reason 
enough. Four hours in New York in 
pre-prohibition days had made it easy 
for a stranger to find and consume 
twenty-seven drinks, surprisingly well 
mixed as to variety, but not potent 
enough to affect the gait of a Wyoming 
rancher. The only effect had been to 
lubricate his tongue. 

He had sold several hundred head of 
horses, it seemed, to the French Govern- 
ment and cleared a profit of forty-six 
thousand dollars. Forty-five thousand 
of it he had promptly tucked into bank 
—he was a knowing hombre—the 
other thousand had gone into his pocket 
as his roll to take him to Chicago and 
New York, but especially to New York. 

Lee Hayes had lived to be twenty- 
six years old before he ever saw a trolley- 
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car. He was one of those rare and un- 
usual beings who had been born in 
Wyoming. Prior to 1916 his farthest 
east had been Kansas City and Omaha 
—as nurse to a train-load of white- 
faced steers or grass-fattened Mexican 
“doughies.” 

Now was the great adventure—all 
Pullman! 

My turn to explain. I was sales man- 
ager. for a company with headquarters 
in New York. Followed a little eluci- 
dation on my duties, which he reinter- 
preted: “So you’re boss of the round- 
up and keep your punchers herding 
strays, riding fences, and watching the 
cavvy.” 

We were getting a little conspicuous. 
Lee’s six feet four of bronzed, lithe 
manhood and that booming, bull-bass 
voice slowed up even the blasé home- 
ward bound. Unconsciously we began 
to move slowly with the crowd. 

“Doc, let’s go eat. It’s my rustle, but 
you got to show me where. I know what 
kind of a chuck-wagon I’m looking for, 
but I forget what you call ’em. It’s one 
of those places where you sit and eat 
while the girls come out and dance and 
sing with music and lights. You know 
the kind of place I mean.” 

““A cabaret, Lee?” 

“Yes, that’s it. You always were good 
on that highfalutin’ lingo. But, mind, 
nothing but Wyoming horse money’s 
good to-night. I'll tie your nose to your 
latigo if I ketch you ringing in any of 
your dirty New York money on my 
game.” 

Argument proves useless, so I lead 
the way to the Pierrot Room at the 
Martinique, still almost in its heyday 
for visiting department-store buyers. 
There is a lively little revue there. We 
enter conspicuously enough. We are an- 
nounced by Lee’s sun-baked brunette 
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complexion, his six feet four of erect 
and supple grace, his rolling gait of the 
born rider, and, above all, by his voice, 
so absolutely untamed to four walls. 

Discreet discussion with the head 
waiter, then all eyes follow us as we are 
ushered to a ringside table while our 
guide pockets a five-dollar bill. I detect 
glances of admiration—especially from 
the women—at the free-swinging, un- 
conscious giant, and of mild amuse- 
ment at the suit with quarter-inch 
checks which I notice for the first time. 
I suspect it was bought of the Florence 
Hardware Company, then budding into 
Douglas’s first department store with a 
range of wares that included furniture, 
dynamite, and fulminate-of-mercury 
caps. 

The waiter is patient while we talk, 
oblivious to his stolid presence. Finally 
he shuffles and rustles the menus, and 
the Wyoming scenes fade out and the 
Pierrot Room rematerializes. 

“What shall we eat?” I suggest. 

We agree on beefsteak. 

“How will you have it—rare, medi- 
um, or well done ?”’ asks the waiter with 
an obsequious pencil poised for action. 

Before I can answer, Lee’s voice 
floods the room like a power amplifier: 
“Just cripple the beef and lead him in; 
slit him up the hind leg and we'll eat 
him off the hoof.” 

It was too sudden, too unexpected for 
our waiter. Never did I see every vestige 
of bored composure annihilated so in- 
stantaneously from the face of a New 
York waiter. The effect was electric in 
the entire room except at a single point. 

There was something almost virginal 
in the complete innocence of Lee Hayes. 
He was totally unaware of having pro- 
duced an effect. He was hungry, he 
wanted beefsteak, he wanted it rare; 
that was all, except for the alcoholic 
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abandon of a tongue that sober was ex- 
traordinarily close-reined. 

But that room had become an audi- 
ence for our table. 

The lengthy order finally recorded, 
the waiter departed. We resumed con- 
versation, picking up the threads where 
they had been dropped nearly four years 
back on a day when Lee had watched 
me buy a little blue-roan mare with a 
reputation for diversified bucking. 

His appraising eyes had noted her 
clean limbs, her wide chest, her spirited 
carriage. He knew my habit of naming 
even a casual brood-mare. 

“What are you going to call her?” 
he had asked ingenuously as we rode 
away after the transaction was com- 
pleted. 

“Betsy.” 

His answer (perforce altered slightly 
from the picturesque original) was, 
“Well, Betsy’ll break your back for 
you,” and then, as an afterthought, “but 
she ought to be a good brood-mare.” 

That was the last time I had seen Lee. 
A turn of Fate’s wheel a few days later 
had brought me back East for three or 
four weeks, as I then thought, but they 
had stretched into as many years. 

There were a thousand questions to 
ask: How were Malcolm Campbell 
and Peaky Duncan and Big Joe Koleno? 
Where did May and Harry Gillmore 
live? Did Babe Tinney, the barber, still 
win as consistently at poker? And Jack 
the Dauber and Bob Lester and Cody 
Shipley and Jim Williams? 

The opening number of the revue in- 
terrupted us and we turned a little in 
our chairs to see the chorus make its en- 
trance. The orchestra drowned out the 
sounds of the dining-room, and the 
chorus went into action. 

I stole a glance at Lee. His eyes, fol- 
lowing the movements of the dancers, 
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were lighted with ecstatic excitement— 
the same sort of ecstasy one sees in a 
child watching its first circus. Then 
while I, too, followed the gyrations and 
intricate stepping, something clicked in 
Lee’s brain. 1 was instantly aware of the 
event, but not fast enough to forestall it. 

I looked back at him quickly, but 
already his hand was coming out of his 
pocket, and before I could realize what 
he was planning to do a great handful 
of silver money went flying out all over 
the dance-floor, some of the coins first 
striking against silk-clad and shapely 
legs before clinking to the floor. The 
noise was considerable. 

Like all truly typical Westerners, Lee 
was almost unacquainted with pennies 
and had a strong disdain for paper dol- 
lars and two-dollar bills. Silver was the 
kind of change he wanted and would 
have. There must have been somewhere 
between thirty and fifty dollars in quar- 
ters, halves, and silver dollars rolling 
around that floor. Some of the coins 
were spinning crazily in long arcs, and 
it seemed as if they were never going to 
stop spinning and come to rest. 

I could hear quick breaths being 
sucked in all over the room in surprise 
and astonishment. I could feel the 
crowd’s amusement even before I could 
hear it. Lee was still too absorbed in the 
effect on the chorus to be aware of the 
effect on the audience. 

Throw fifty dollars in handy-sized 
pieces of silver to twelve girls just finish- 
ing a dance on a small space and see 
how minds and muscles co-ordinate to 
the interrupting idea. The dance, almost 
over anyway, ended abruptly in a 
scramble. 

Apparently the audience thought this 
was part of the show, a part that was, 
perhaps, a pleasant forerunner to the 
professional goat-getter of the night 
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club. But it was evident the maitre 
d’hétel thought otherwise. Supported 
by a battalion of captains, waiters, and 
bus boys he moved down on our table. 
He was voluble, almost vociferous. 

It was only then that Lee realized he 
had departed from conventional be- 
havior at a cabaret, but he was undis- 
mayed. He was amused, he grinned dis- 
armingly, and the cohort of waiters and 
the maitre d’hétel were nonplussed, un- 
certain. 

By now the audience had caught the 
spirit of the occasion, and all manner of 
change, though mostly of smaller de- 
nominations, was being tossed to the 
dance-floor. The crowd was with Lee, 
and he sensed their approval and sup- 
port instantly. He reached out a long 
arm, and a powerful hand passed with 
lightning speed to the back of the neck 
of the head waiter, who suddenly found 
himself drawn down in chancery with 
his head tucked neatly in the bend of 
Lee’s right elbow while a sun-tanned 
left hand was thrusting a yellow-backed 
twenty-dollar bill into the hand of his 
helpless victim. 

“Here, take this and call off your 
pack of slumgullion hounds and make 
yourself scarce, Old Timer,” Lee ad- 
monished the head waiter. ““We’re not 
breaking china, furniture, nor faces. 
We're right peaceable and we'll stay 
thataway if you give us a chance.” 

I added my assurance of good be- 
havior. 

An astonishing number of men can 
find balm for hurt dignity in a twenty- 
dollar bill. Peace was restored, but I was 
more alert to forestall what might be 
expected from Lee Hayes’s stimulation 
of ideas. 

The audience was convinced now 
that we were part and parcel of the 
scheduled programme of entertain- 
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ment. They were enjoying us hugely. I 
knew we were part of the entertain- 
ment, but not according to schedule. I 
was enjoying it, too, but with apprehen- 
sion. Lee didn’t even know we had any 
part in it. He thought he was being en- 
tertained. So he was, and that made us 
all about even up. 

The waiter arrived, staggering under 
his loaded tray, and the meal began to 
array itself before us, a truly Lucullan 
banquet. The oysters, ordered with mis- 
givings by a man who never before had 
seen them in their shells or in any way 
but in cans, delighted him until a little 
pink crab stirred up new doubts. 

“What kind of a new-fangled bug is 
that?” His stentorian inquiry was al- 
most a challenge. I explained noncha- 
lantly, but Lee was suspicious and left it 
uneaten, even though I had the good 
fortune to find a duplicate in one of my 
oysters and illustrated the proper meth- 
od of despatch. 

The planked beefsteak, gorgeously 
panoplied with peas, mushrooms, and 
flutings of mashed potatoes, aroused his 
enthusiasm. “That’s food, doc; that’s 
food and no mistake. That’s regular he- 
grub and I’m all for it, but what kind of 
a cactus is that?” 

I explained that it was the French 
artichoke he had ordered. 

“And to think I insisted on having 
one of those,” remarked Lee dryly. 
“Well, Pll try your green armadillo 
once, but I figure on sticking to potatoes 
for regular meals. Shall I say grace, doc, 
or will we jest fall to?” 

We “fell to,” listening the while to a 
plaintive song dripping with sentiment. 
Lee liked that, too. 

The meal progressed smoothly. We 
were both hungry and kept busy. Tran- 
quillity prevailed until the first pangs of 
an outdoor appetite were appeased. 
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Then in one of those moments of almost 
intense stillness which seems to hit every 
large assemblage just about once in 
an evening, memory came surging up 
through the alcohol fumes in Lee’s 
brain, and his titanic voice broke that 
awful moment of silence with a more 
awful question. 

“Say, doc, did Betsy ever break your 
back for you?” (And again it has been 
necessary to change a single word.) 

A cabaret or a night club crowd likes 
broad comedy—the broader the more 
enthusiastic the accueil. The breadth of 
this comedy comment suited the audi- 
ence, delighted it, overwhelmed it— 
and me, too. 

It was a hysterical greeting for that 
question, with the explosive quality 
which surprise gives to laughter. 
Shrieks, high cackles, and deep-mouth- 
ed guffaws burst forth in a perfect flood 
of sound. Lee liked that. He joined in 
and so did I, helplessly and with a wry 
twist. I was olivate thankful there 
was not one other soul in that room 
that knew me. There was no redress. 
It would never cross the mind of any 
one there that Betsy was a bucking 
bronco. 

The rest of the evening in the Pierrot 
Room was uneventful, but the strain did 
not let up for me. Every time Lee open- 


ed his mouth to speak, I trembled for 


what picture of my past might come 
forth for further distortion, but at last 
the check was paid and we were out- 
ward bound. 

Lee’s next great desire was a bur- 
lesque show. He had heard of them but 
never seen one. The house was crowded, 
only a proscenium box to be had. More 
limelight, more difficulties, but I was 
willing, though I was sure it would be 
a strain. Not this time. The generous 
dinner, the warm air, and the drinks 
brought a great sense of peace and well- 
being to Lee Hayes, who slept during all 
but the first ten minutes. Perhaps it was 
uncharitable, but I did not disturb him 
until the theatre was nearly empty; then 
I woke him up and we strolled out into 
the crisp night-air and down to his ho- 
tel, where I found new proof of Lee’s 
Sagacity. 

Upon his arrival that afternoon, he 
had decided he could remain in New 
York five days and no more. According- 
ly he had paid in advance for his room, 
had bought return railroad and Pullman 
tickets, and had given these and fifty 
dollars in cash to the hotel clerk to keep 
for him. With the rest of his roll in his 
pocket, he had set out to see the sights 
of New York and have a good time. He 
did both and he got value received at his 
own appraisal, and that is all any one 
can ever hope to do. 
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Hacking New York 


BY ROBERT HAZARD 


These are the real experiences of a New York taxi-driver, and in effect they present New 
York of to-day in a series of graphic short stories. 


CAME TO NEW YORK 


sights, particularly Greenwich Vil- 

lage, and I made some friends in 
the Village. About that time my money 
ran low, and I thought I had better get 
something to do to live on. Hack-driv- 
ing seemed to be a very handy way to 
see New York and eat at the same time, 
so I talked to hack-drivers about the 
business of getting a license. Following 
their instructions I first got a chauffeur’s 
license from the State. Then I went over 
to the taxi-license bureau and got an ap- 
plication. 

In the application I was supposed to 
put down the names of my employers 
for the past five years. My employers 
for the previous five years were scattered 
all over the United States and I had for- 
gotten how many there were, so I got 
out a newspaper and turned to the legal 
notices and picked out the names of five 
bankrupt firms. 

I had to declare whether I had ever 
been in jail or not and, if so, when, 
where, and how. I had been in jail once 
out in California along with another fel- 
low, but we had slipped the jailer two 
dollars and he had locked us in a cell 
previously occupied by some yeggs who 
had dynamited a hole in the floor and 
dug a tunnel out along the sewer-pipes, 
so we got out and caught the next train. 
As this left no record, I felt no uneasi- 
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Ness in answering the question with a 
ee” 

The application required me to have 
two men in New York who owned their 
own business make out vouchers for me 
stating they had known me so long and 
I was thoroughly honest and reliable, 
etc., and swear to them before a notary 
public. I went into the delicatessen-store 
and bought about a dollar’s worth of 
provisions and got the delicatessen deal- 
er to make one out without having it 
sworn. I went into the cigar-store next 
door, bought a carton of Camels, and 
got him to fill out the other one. Then 
I had to get my last previous employer 
sign another voucher for me, swearing 
that I was of unblemished character and 
that he was eager to hire me again. | 
had one of the Greenwich Villagers 
swear he had employed me as chauffeur. 
Then I went back to the license bureau, 
and there are a lot of notary publics lo- 
cated around there who will let you 
swear to anything for a quarter apiece. 
As I remember it, there was a dollar’s 
worth of swearing to be done. 

Next the hack-drivers told me I 
would have to stand an examination as 
to knowledge of the city—all the piers, 
hotels, out-of-the-way streets, .etc. I 
would have to be finger-printed and 
would have to leave photographs of my- 
self, which would be investigated by 
the police department for ten days to see 




















if I had any police record. But they also 
informed me that by slipping a certain 
man in the office ten dollars I could 
avoid all these formalities and get a li- 
cense right away. They told me how to 
pick him out. I went in and spotted him 
all right, called him over to one side, in- 
troduced myself, and shook hands with 
him, with a ten in my palm. He said: 
“Have they got anything on you?” 

I said: “Nope.” 

““Come back at two o’clock.” 

I went back at two o’clock, and he 
had the book and badge and everything 
all ready for me. 

About five years later when I was in 
there I heard them examining some ap- 
plicants as to their knowledge of the 
city. They asked them the location of 
some places I don’t know yet. 


BREAKING INTO THE TAXI GAME 


When I got my license I already had 
a job in sight. I went to work the same 
day for a fellow who had one cab. He 
drove it himself in the daytime and 
hired me as night driver. He had a 
stand-in with the private cops at Grand 
Central and told me how to work it 
there, so I made my start in the height 
of the rush hour at Grand Central. 
Luckily my first call was to Penn Sta- 
tion, and I knew where that was any- 
way, but I didn’t know where cars were 
supposed to drive in, so I set him off on 
Eighth Avenue. Apparently he didn’t 
know any better either, and I got just as 
good a tip as one might expect. 

The next call was down-town some- 
where. I hadn’t a notion where it was, 
so I started off in the direction I was 
headed, and after going a block and a 
half I turned and said: “Well, now, 
where is that place anyway ?” They did- 
n’t want to get out after having gone 
that far, so they told me how to get 
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there and I made out all right. I worked 
that scheme right along and didn’t have 
any trouble, though I got into some ter- 
rible mix-ups making theatre calls—I 
did get some awful bawlings out from 
the cops in the theatre district—in fact, 
I made more in a way than I made after 
I knew the city. I got a call to Coney Isl- 
and and rambled all over Brooklyn, ran 
up about twelve dollars on the clock, 
and got it with a substantial tip with- 
out a whimper. I never would have had 
the nerve to pull anything as rough as 
that if I had known how to get there. I 
never have got as much since for a trip 
to Coney Island. 


TRAFFIC 


At first I was always violating traffic 
regulations. I tried telling the cops that 
I was new at the business as an excuse 
for getting tangled up, but I found that 
didn’t do any good at all. They said: 
“Aw, that’s what they all say.” 

During the first two or three months 
I got about all the different kinds of 
summonses there are. However, I be- 
came pretty good at talking them out of 
it. If a taxi-driver tells a cop that he 
didn’t know about it or it wasn’t his 
fault, he is sunk; he’ll get a ticket sure. 
But if you admit that you pulled a boner 
or that you didn’t think he was looking 
or something of that sort, they are very 
apt to let you off, because they know 
that we make our living on the streets 
day and night in all weather just the 
same as they do. 

I got caught passing a street-car on 
the wrong side on East Broadway and 
got a summons for the eight-foot law, 
which carries a minimum fine of twen- 
ty dollars. The cop says: ““What’s the 
matter? You ought to know better than 
that.” 


I said: “Well, we have been passing 
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those cars on the wrong side right 
along; it’s the only way to get by them; 
and I didn’t know they had a cop here.” 

When I appeared in traffic court the 
cop had about a dozen truck-drivers 
that he had given summonses to for not 
keeping close enough to the curb. This 
violation carries a small fine. He lined 
me right up with the truck-drivers, and 
the clerk of the court read off the one 
charge for the whole outfit, then went 
through the papers and said to every 
one, “How do you plead?” and we all 
said, “Guilty, guilty, guilty,” down the 
line. The judge said, “Two dollars 
apiece,” so we filed past the cashier and 
handed in our two bucks. 

There is an ordinance that taxis are 
not allowed to stand except at desig- 
nated hack-stands. This ordinance is en- 
forced only on special occasions in case 
the property-owners complain or there 
is some particular reason. I used to stand 
down in front of the Customs House, 
which is forbidden territory, and got 
good business there in the daytime. The 
cops would merely chase me out once 
in a while. One day the cop came along 
with a man in plain clothes. He told 
the cop to give me a summons for stand- 
ing there. The cop stalled around and 
said he thought I hadn’t been there very 
long and asked me what I was standing 
there for. I told him I had had a call 
down there and had stopped to light a 
cigarette. The cop was going to let me 
off but the other fellow insisted on his 
giving me a summons. 

When we get up in traffic court the 
cop said: “Say anything you want when 
you get up there. I tore up your record.” 
(The courts keep a full record of every 
taxicab chauffeur’s summonses and the 
disposition made of them, and it is sup- 


posed to be laid before the judge along 
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with each new summons.) I told the 
judge the same story I had told the cop. 
The cop said I had been there only a 
minute or two. So the judge let me off 
with a dollar fine. 

Some hack-drivers have a terrible 
grouch against cops, but they are usually 
the kind of men who never could be in 
the wrong; such a thing just couldn’t 
happen. I have run into some pretty 
low skunks among the cops, but take 
them all in all, I think they are a very 
decent body of men. 

The traffic-court magistrates are very 
rough on taxi-drivers, but I think, after 
all, they have to be. It certainly is true 
that a taxi-driver isn’t in a position to 
plead ignorance. 

I was up in the traffic court for a sec- 
ond-offense speeding, the fine for which 
is fifty dollars, which I could ill afford 
to pay. I thought of trying to talk them 
out of it, but watching the cases ahead 
of me, it seemed as though the ones who 
talked got charged for it. One fellow 
told about how he had eight children to 
support and couldn’t spare the money. 
The judge said: “I will take all that into 
consideration in your case and make it 
as easy as I can for you. Fifty dollars or 
ten days.” I thought I might just as well 
keep my mouth shut. The cop said if I 
wanted to plead guilty and pay the fine, 
I could go before another judge and get 
it over quick, so I joined the procession 
through the judge’s private rooms. 

The clerk at the door kept mum- 
bling: “How do you plead?” 

The defendants, “Guilty, guilty, 
guilty,” as they went by. 

The judge: “Fifty dollars apiece.” 

The cashier took in the money and 
gave receipts. 

Well, after all, I knew I was speed- 
ing and was figuring on not getting 
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caught. And I expect the man with the 
eight children knew he was speeding, 
too, and he probably knew he had the 
eight children; that is, if he did actually 
have thein. 


GRAND CENTRAL 


I found a summons in the mail one 
morning to appear before the commis- 
sioner of licenses on the complaint of the 
New York Central. I didn’t know just 
what it was all about. There had been 
about half a dozen of us who had been 
slipping the special cop at the entrance 
on Vanderbilt Avenue fifty cents a night 
to look the other way and give us a 
chance to pick up calls there. That en- 
trance is intended for private cars and 
independent taxicabs to discharge pas- 
sengers. In spite of the fact that the com- 
pany cabs have a private entrance down 
on the level where the trains come in, 
where they have starters and signs and 
everything to direct the people where to 
get the cabs, a lot of passengers come up 
to that Vanderbilt Avenue entrance, so 
there is good business there, and they 
are usually good calls. On that account 
the company has to put a special cop 
there to chase the taxicabs out, because 
cabs discharging passengers will linger 
as long as possible in the hope of pick- 
ing up one, thus preventing other cars 
from coming in. Our understanding 
with the cop was that we were to linger 
only so long, and if we didn’t get any- 
thing, we were to cruise around the 
block, then dodge in again. We all 
knew when the trains were breaking 
and how to manage it. 

The cop got hungry and let a whole 
lot more in on the racket, and there got 
to be so many of us, there was scarcely 
enough business for us and everybody 
was inclined to stall longer. 





I went down to the license bureau at 
the time specified in the summons. 
There was a whole crowd of hackmen 
who worked around Grand Central. 

The commissioner called us all into 
his office, closed and locked the door. 
“Now,” he said, “you are all old-timers 
and I can speak frankly. I know the situ- 
ation there at Grand Central. We tried 
to have the Vanderbilt Avenue entrance 
declared a public hack-stand and protect 
your rights there. We even went to 
court with it, but the Railroad Company 
owns the property, and we lost. Now, 
you ve got me into a jam. The president 
of the New York Central tried to drive 
in there in his limousine Monday, and 
there were so damned many taxicabs in 
there stalling that he couldn’t get in and 
had to get out in the middle of the street 
and walk in. There has been a lot of 
pressure put on me to make an example 
of you fellows, but I’m not going to do 
it. I brought you up here to serve notice 
on you that if any of you fellows get 
caught stalling in there again, I’ll break 
you. And don’t come up here with any 
letter from any politician or with any 
hard-luck story. This is fair warning.” 


TWO WOMEN AND BENNY LEONARD 


I had a call to Grand Central. As I 
let the party out, I knew there was a 
train breaking right then. The cop was 
after us, chasing the empty cabs out. I 
stalled, putting the money in my pock- 
et, closing the cab door, putting the flag 
up, and still the people weren’t coming 
out from the train. Just then a cab cut 
in in front of me so that held me for a 
while. The cop tried to make me back 
up and get out, and while I was mon- 
keying around, I managed to stall the 
motor, so I had to get out and crank it. 
The cop was frothing at the mouth. By 
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the time I got back on the cab, two mid- 
dle-aged women came out and wanted 
a taxi, so I opened the door for them, 
and the cop was fit to be tied. They got 
in. They wanted to tell me right there 
all about where they were going, but I 
told them I would drive outside and 
they could tell me then. 

I got out and pulled up at the curb 
and they gave me an address away up 
in the Bronx. They said they were go- 
ing to visit their niece who was teach- 
ing school in New York. I knew from 
their accent they came from the Middle 
West the same as I did. They might 
have been my own aunts. Well, when I 
got them clear up in the Bronx, I found 
there wasn’t any such number. It was 
away after dark; business places were 
closed. I tried to hunt up the woman’s 
name in the telephone-book. It wasn’t 
there. I tried looking for the same num- 
ber on streets that had similar names; 
couldn’t find it. Finally I called up the 
Board of Education; I didn’t expect to 
find anybody there, but I did, and they 
hunted up this woman’s address from 
their records, so I drove to that address. 
The landlady said she had moved, but 
she had her address. I took that address, 
chased it down, and, by golly, it was 
right; she was really there. Well, the 
two women were too pleased and grate- 
ful for anything, and one of them said: 
“And it’s only four fifty. Isn’t that rea- 
sonable.”’ She handed me five dollars 
and they both thanked me. Well, sir, I 
just simply didn’t have the heart to 
break the sad news to them that it was 
fourteen fifty on the clock. I took the 
five-spot and thanked them, drove off, 
and kicked myself all the way down- 
town. I says to myself: “I'll certainly 
have to go like hell to-night to make up 
that ten bucks for the boss.” 

I ran along and ran along, picking 
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up short calls, and figuring I would 
have to turn in an I. O. U. Finally I 
made the break at the fight at the Gar- 
den, and I picked up Benny Leonard 
and four other pugs. I took them up to 
114th Street and Seventh Avenue. 
There was two forty on the clock. 
Benny says, “How much is it?” and I 
says: “Three eighty.” Benny hands me 
four bills. Three of them were ones and 
one was a ten. I thanked him but start- 
ed in second. 


THE FORD AND CHATHAM SQUARE 


I bought a Ford taxi painted brown 
and white and made much better money 
for a time cruising for business at the 
then low rate of thirty cents a mile than 
I had made before bucking the lines, 
but as time went on more and more cabs 
were painted brown and white, a lot of 
the cab-stands were abandoned, and 
there got to be more cabs cruising than 
there was business, so I tried playing 
some of the old deserted stands again. 

I picked out one on Seventh Avenue 
and did pretty well there, but the others 
who saw me standing there took to play- 
ing the stand too, so pretty soon there 
were eight or ten cabs on the stand. 
Then some of the old-time buckers 
came back on the stand with high-rate 
clocks. They claimed that the stand was 
an old buckers’ stand and it rightly be- 
longed to them. One by one they man- 
aged to chase the low-rate men off the 
stand, and finally I was the only one 
left. As long as I played the stand, I nat- 
urally got the preference with a low-rate 
clock, and the buckers, of course, didn’t 
like that, so I finally decided I couldn’t 
hoid the thing down all by myself. 

I went to another one of the old-time 
abandoned stands. The same thing hap- 
pened there. 

Finally I tried standing at Chatham 
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Square at the corner of Mott Street, 
which is Chinatown. I did well there 
for quite a while, as the drivers of low- 
rate cabs weren’t so quick to line up be- 
hind me on the stand because the neigh- 
borhood has a very bad reputation. 

I found the Chinese to be very good 
customers. I didn’t overcharge them, 
and they appreciated the fact and gave 
me lots of good business. 

It was quite an interesting location. 
There is supposed to be a cop on post 
there all the time, and the cops and 
plain-clothes men were passing all the 
time. In spite of this fact, a couple of 
pickpockets used to hang out on the 
corner there in front of the cigar-store. I 
got quite well acquainted with them. 
They didn’t seem to be at all reticent 
about the business. The little thin one 
who did the real work showed up in a 
nice new suit one day and I spoke about 
it. He said: “Yes, I have been needing a 
suit for a long time, but business has 
been terrible. You have no idea. I order- 
ed this suit made quite a while ago, 
paid a deposit on it, but couldn’t get it 
out. I promised the tailor to get it out 
yesterday. I got up in the morning and 
I just had car-fare. Well, coming down 
on the carI got a guy for sixteen dollars. 
The conny (conductor) was one of 
these fifty-fifty guys. I told him I only 
got six and gave him three. I should 
give him eight! What did he do to earn 
it? That give me thirteen, and I owed 
thirty-five on the suit. Well, I changed 
to another car and got another guy for 
ten. By the time I got down here I had 
enough to get the suit out, and now I’m 
broke again.” 

I says: “How is it about getting 
caught? Have much trouble that way?” 

“Oh,” he says, “it’s bad now. It ain’t 
what it used to be. It used to be that if 
you got a stretch the warden would let 
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you out if he knew you, and all you had 
to do was to show up when he needed 
you, when the inspectors were around 
or something like that, and turn him in 
a bit every day. But that’s no good any 
more. A lot of crooks got into the game 
and didn’t show up when he told them 
to and got him into a jam. You can’t 
blame him; he’s got to protect him- 
self.” 


VAIT FOR HIM 


I was playing the Chatham line one 
Tuesday night when business was dull. 
The drivers all gathered up around one 
of the cabs and got to talking. One said 
he had a good waiting call. Another 
said: “Waiting call. You don’t know 
anything about good waiting calls. Lis- 
ten to this one. Remember last Wednes- 
day it was raining? I was on day shift 
and I picks this guy up in the mornin’, 
big, swell-lookin’ guy, and he keeps me 
the whole day, just short runs and wait- 
in’. Along in the afternoon he goes into 
a swell apartment-house. Well, I waited 
an hour and I commenced to get wor- 
ried, so I goes in and asks the elevator- 
man if he knows this guy. He says: 
‘Sure, he’s all right. His name’s Klein; 
he’s here right along.’ So I goes back and 
sits in the cab; smokin’ cigarettes; and 
the rain drizzlin’ down steady, and I 
waits another hour. Then I goes in and 
asks the telephone-operator to call this 
guy up and ask him if he wants the cab 
to wait any longer. He says: ‘Tell him 
to wait; I want him to wait.’ 

“Well, half past four come and I was 
supposed to be in the garage by four, but 
I didn’t know what to do, so I called up 
the boss and told him about it, and ask- 
ed him what to do. The boss is a Jew. 
He says: ‘You ah gattING a dollAH 
end a hef an ouAH end die cah is stend- 
ING? VAIT for him! VAIT for him! 
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If it is rainING go inSIDE; get a cup 
COFFee but VAIT for him! VAIT for 
him! Get in die bek of die ceb; mek 
yourself comfortable but VAIT for 
him! VAIT for him!’ 

“T got in the cab and waited and wait- 
ed. Six o’clock come and seven o'clock, 
and the metre was clicking right along. I 
got out and wound it up once ina while. 
Nine o’clock come and there was thirty- 
five dollars on the clock, and I gets wor- 
ried again, so I had the telephone-opera- 
tor call him up again. He says: “You tell 
him I want him to wait for me; if he’s 
scared of his money, I'll pay him now. 
But I want him to wait for me.’ 

“T told the doorman I’d pay for the 
coffee and sandwiches for the bunch if 
he would go and get ’em, so I minded 
the door and he went and got lunch for 
us. Then I crawled back in the cab and 
took a nap for a while. I was scared to 
call him up any more for fear he’d get 
sore. 

“He never came out until seven 
o'clock the next mornin’. He was look- 
in’ terrible. He had a girl with him. 
‘Now,’ he says, ‘I want you to drive me 
over to Tiffany’s because I want to buy 
my sweetie some jewelry.’ Well, we 
drives down Fifth Avenue and stops in 
front of Tiffany’s, and they ain’t open 
yet, so we waits there, and the cop was 
givin’ us the eye. He looked terrible. 
Finally they opened the store and they 
starts to go in and the doorman won't 
let em in. Oh, he looked terrible. He 
pulls out the roll and the doorman lets 
him in then. Then the clerks wasn’t 
goin’ to wait on him, until he gets the 
roll out, and then he got service. 

“After that he drops the girl off at 
the apartment-house and I takes him 
up to New Rochelle. What a call! 

“Well, that wasn’t all there was to it. 
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You see, this guy was one of the big 
men in the Mongoose Taxi Manufactur- 
ing Company, and the boss said that 
Goldberg, you know, the head sales- 
man, called up about it. Well, the next 
day this Goldberg comes over when I 
am turnin’ in and the boss says he want- 
ed me to take him over to the Astor, and 
for me to take him; the night-man can 
wait. Goldberg got in and I started off 
with him. He sat on one of the little 
seats so he could talk to me. He says: 
‘Did you have a party named Klein 
Wednesday ?” 

“TI says: “That I couldn’t say. Maybe 
I did. Maybe I didn’t.’ 

“He says: ‘I’m the head salesman of 
the Mongoose Taxi Manufacturing 
Company. What I say goes with your 
boss. I can have you fired” 

“TI says: “Well, maybe you can and 
maybe you can’t.’ 

“He says: “You rode that man around 
all day, didn’t you?” 

“I says: “Maybe I did and maybe I 
didn’t.’ 

“He says: “You took him down to the 
—— Apartment-House, didn’t you?’ 

“TI says: ‘I couldn’t say. Maybe I did 
and maybe I didn’t.’ 

“Then he says: “Where did you take 
him from there?’ 

“T says: ‘I couldn’t say.’ 

“He kept at me all the way over to 
the Astor and then he told me to wait 
for him. I didn’t want to wait for him, 
so in about half an hour I tells the door- 
man to find out if he wanted me to wait, 
and, if not, to get the money. The door- 
man came back and gave me six dol- 
lars and a half. He said the guy didn’t 
want me to wait and asked him how 
much was on the clock, so he says six 
dollars and a half. I only had a buck 
twenty on the clock. so I offered to split 
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it with him, but he didn’t want nothin’. 

“Well, the next day the boss said that 
Goldberg had complained that I over- 
charged him. I said I didn’t overcharge 
him, and the boss says: “Whaddayu 
mean you didn’t overcharge him?’ I 
wouldn’t tell him no more than that I 
didn’t overcharge him. Well, that night 
this Goldberg was back again and he 
says: ‘You're the fresh taxi-driver that 
charged me six dollars and a half to take 
me over to the Astor, and you wouldn’t 
give me no information.’ 

“I says: “Did you give me six dollars 
and a half?’ 

“ “Well, no,’ he said, ‘I gave it to the 
doorman.’ 

“ “Well,” I said, ‘you'd better talk to 
the doorman.’ 

“So him and the boss got in the cab 
and we goes over to the Astor again. 
The same doorman was on, you know, 
that big Irishman. Goldberg says to him: 
‘Did this man tell you there was six dol- 
lars and a half on the clock when he 
was waiting for me yesterday ?’ 

“The doorman says: ‘And who arrh 
you to be askin’ me quistions? Whaht 
autthority have you yot?’ 

““ ‘Well,’ says Goldberg, ‘I just want- 
ed to know.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says the doorman, ‘if it’s 
any satisfaction to yuh he didn’t tell me 
nothin’ whaht was on the clock. I told 
yuh there was six fifty on the clock and 
you paid me six fifty, and whaht I done 
with the six fifty is me own business, 
and what was on the clock I don’t 
know. End is thir iny more quistions 
yud like to ask ?’ 

“I drove them back to the garage and 
the boss says to Goldberg, “You didn’t 
pay the driver. There’s a dollar forty on 
the clock,’ so Goldberg paid me the dol- 
lar forty.” 
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SWEET CAPS 


I was standing with the Flivver taxi 
at Sixth Avenue and 4th Street late one 
night hoping to pick up a couple of 
stray up-towners too drunk to get home 
on the subway. I saw a couple coming 
but they didn’t look like business. They 
weren’t drunk, and though the girl was 
all dressed up, she looked rather thin 
and worried and the man was little and 
shabby. They stopped alongside of the 
cab and looked me over. 

The girl said: “Are you working? I 
may have a job for you in a little while.” 

“Sure, I'll be here.” 

She looked across the street, and fol- 
lowing her glance I saw a well-dressed 
man, well lit. 

She said to her companion: “That 
John looks like a live one. Wait here.” 
And she crossed the street. 

He took a quick look up and down 
the street and seemed satisfied and said: 
*“How’s business?” 

“Tough.” 

“Nobody’s got any money since the 
war’s over. 

“T used to make good jack in the ship- 
yards,” I said, “but they’re all shut 
down now. I saved some money and 
bought this hack when things got bad.” 

“Did you work in the shipyards too? 
Christ, it was good, wasn’t it? I was 
bucking up before the war, soI got right 
on rivetin’. What dough we made! 
Twelve and fifteen cents on shell! I got 
as much as ten cents on buttonsets in the 
intercostals.” 

“Too bad the war didn’t last forever, 
hey?” 

“T saved up a big stake but I lost it. 
I bought a gin-mill and cabaret down 
here, butyuh can’t make no money at 
it. Yuh have to slip it all as fast as yuh 
make it, and when yuh can’t come 
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across with all they want, they break 
yuh.” 


As he talked he kept a sharp lookout. 
He looked to me to be pretty small for 
a riveter. Riveting is hard, heavy work, 
but a few small men make good at it; 
some of the best I’ve ever seen. They 
don’t last long at it, though. The strain 
breaks them down in a few years. I’m 
big and strong, but my right arm start- 
ed to go dead and numb after five years 
with the hammer. 

The girl returned looking discour- 
aged. “‘He’s too far gone,” she said. 
“The booze they sell now is sumpin’ ter- 
rible.” Then to him: “Got a cigarette?” 

“No, that was the last one.” 

She rummaged around in her purse 
for some time and handed him a coin. 
“You can get a pack of Sweet Caps.” 

He waiked over to the drug-store and 
she said: “I never saw business so bad. 
And the cops—my God! I’m just after 
doing thirty days in Bedford.” 

I said: ““There was a lush here last 
night you coulda had; too bad you were- 
n’t around.” 

“Think of that. And I didn’t get a 
thing all last night.” 

“Have you got a room?” 

“No; you can’t use no room on ac- 
count of the cops. I always get a taxi. I 
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tell ’em the taxi is five bucks. Of course, 
if he won’t pay the driver that much, I 
make up the difference myself.” 

The man returned and they lit their 
cigarettes. “‘Here comes one, maybe,” 
the man said. “I'll look him over.” He 
hurried off. 

“He’s a prince of a fellow. He usta 
make big money but his health gave 
out. He ain’t strong enough for that 
shipyard work. He spent a lot on me.” 
Her thin, tense face looked very wist- 
ful. 

The man came back looking hopeful. 
“T think you can get that John.” 

She powdered her nose and hurried 
off. 

He posted himself to watch and said: 
“She’s a great kid. I met her in the caba- 
ret before I bought it. I spent a pile of 
dough on her. She’s made a lot of mon- 
ey. She don’t spend no time on ’em at 
ali. Just long enough to get her hooks 
on that fifteen bucks, and out they go.” 

The girl returned dejected. ““He’s no 
good. Lookin’ for charity—them damn- 
ed school-teachers.”’ 

“Here comes a dick,” the man said. 

“Did he spot us yet?” 

“No.” 

“So long, buddy,” they said and hur- 
ried off. 


[More adventures in the next number.} 
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Phillippa Comes to My House 


BY NORTON MINOR 


never cantered better in his life I 
was in a rather bad mood. To find 
Clare at the house, having tea with Ros- 
alie, did not improve my temper, you 
may be sure. Clare has the gift of an- 
tagonizing me more than any one else 
I know. When she and Rosalie get to- 
gether I feel like a rank outsider if I am 
there. If I’m not there, I know that Ros- 
alie tells her all her woes, and all the 
trouble she has with me in particular, 
and that Clare eggs her on. I suppose 
that I should be thankful that Rosalie 
has some one to go around with, for 
Lonsdale Hills is a pretty lonesome 
place, and Rosalie has felt that she did 
not want to live in the city since that 
accident left her lovely face so scarred. 
Poor girl, she still is unbelievably beau- 
tiful, and people look at her for that 
reason, but she is so conscious of the 
jagged line along her jaw, and the 
puckering marks on her cheeks, that I 
don’t blame her for not wanting to be 
seen. Living in the country is no hard- 
ship for me, as Red Oak Manor has 
been my home as long as I can remem- 
ber, and I’ve always loved the old place. 
Rosalie was happy here, too, I think, 
until Clare came to Five Gables, the es- 
tate next to ours, and kept her remind- 
ed of all her troubles. That woman is a 
born mischief-maker, and although I 
never say a pleasant word to her, she 
has the irritating habit of fawning on 
me. As I came in in my riding-habit she 
greeted me with: 
“‘We’ve been admiring your riding, 
Fenton.” (Liar! I knew she hadn’t seen 
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me!) I grunted a reply, and she shook 
her jade earrings at me. 

“Clare has the most wonderful plan, 
my dear,” said Rosalie, as she poured 
out some tea for me. “She wants me to 
go to Europe with her this summer. 
Wouldn't that be splendid ?” 

I blinked. Two years before I had 
wanted to go abroad, and Rosalie had 
flatly refused to go, on the ground that 
evening dress and hotel life made her 
too conspicuous, and that Caroline and 
Edith, our two daughters, would be a 
nuisance if they went, and could not 
be left at home. This year she knew 
that I could not possibly go, as the con- 
dition of the market made it impera- 
tive for me to be within a day’s journey 
of New York if the fortune my grand- 
father left me were not to go completely 
to the four winds. 

“What about the children?” I asked. 
But Rosalie, when she is determined on 
a thing, suffers no obstacle to block her 
way. 
“The children will go to camp,” she 
stated decisively. “They’re almost old 
enough to take care of themselves any- 
way, Fenton. And you will be here 
most of the time, you know. I don’t 
see why, just because I have children, ] 
shouldn’t be able to have any fun at ail, 
when other women, who can’t afford 
as competent governesses as I can, never 
spend any time with their children at 
all.” 

“Do you really want to go?” I asked 
her. 

“Don’t be silly! Of course I want to 
go. And there won’t be any publicity 
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about it, Fenton, for Clare and I will 
travel simply, like two grammar-school 
teachers on a holiday. It won’t be as 
though ‘Mr. and Mrs. Fenton Phillips, 
well known, etcetera, travelling in Eu- 
rope with their children,’ were going 
to be in all the rotogravure sections. 
We'll take assumed names on the boat 
and travel very Cookily. Oh, it will be 
all right, Fenton, and Clare and I are 
going to town Saturday to make the 
arrangements.” 

“All right, my dear.” There was no 
reason why she shouldn’t go if she 
wanted to, I suppose, though, after the 
way she had tried to insist that morn- 
ing that the new japonica ought to go 
right in one corner of the lawn where 
it spoiled the view of the sea, and inci- 
dentally interfered with my plan for a 
new jump, I was not inclined to be very 
agreeable about it. Then a thought oc- 
curred to me. 

“But Saturday Pete is coming to see 
us with his girl x 

“Bother Pete and his girl! I’ll be back 
for dinner, and they are not coming 
until afternoon. Besides, it’s the only 
chance I'll have, and I can’t see giving 
up a trip to Europe just because your 
brother is bringing his fiancée to see 
us.”’ If we had been alone, I’m sure that 
she would have added, “Pete is nothing 
to me”; not that she really objects to 
my brother, but when Rosalie feels bel- 
ligerent she goes considerably beyond 
literalness. 

So Saturday I drove the roadster over 
to meet Pete myself. I wondered what 
his future would be, as I drove, and 
thought how strangely the dead can in- 
fluence the living. For Pete’s life and 
mine were laid down for us by the will 
of our grandfather, who was very 
wealthy. Brought up in the English 
school of thought, he had come to be- 





lieve in the English tradition of the eld- 
est son’s getting all the gravy. My fa- 
ther was killed in a hunting accident 
when Pete was a baby, so grandfather 
left Red Oak Manor to me along with 
the major part of the Phillips fortune, 
and had left poor Pete a mere pittance, 
that he might have a “‘gentleman’s edu- 
cation.” Pete interpreted that as mean- 
ing college and law school, and was 
now in the last year of the latter. For 
myself, management of my money took 
too much of my time for me to hold 
any other position, and left me enough 
leisure to be lonely for masculine so- 
ciety other than that of the idlers who 
may be found drinking and playing 
bridge in any club. 

I got to the station early, and walked 
up and down waiting for the train. I 
was awfully glad Pete was coming, for, 
although he is fifteen years my junior, 
we have always got along with each 
other very well. 1 wondered what his 
fiancée would be like. Her name was 
Phillippa Endicott, and she came of a 
good old Boston family. Pete had stat- 
ed that she was not a flapper, thank 
goodness. She probably is plain but 
well bred, I thought to myself. And 
then the train pulled in and I saw them. 
Pete was as tall and quiet and good- 
looking as ever, with a happier look on 
his face than I had ever seen before. 
But, to tell the truth, I hardly looked at 
Pete after saying “Hello” to him. What 
there was about Phillippa that held my 
attention I can’t say to this day. She was 
simply dressed, boyishly in fact, with a 
plain, small gray hat and a gray suit 
with a high collar. She wasn’t pretty, or 
handsome, or beautiful. She had in a 
way ‘the typical Boston face, with a 
short upper lip and a firm, strong chin. 
But something seemed to emanate from 
her gray eyes that was absolutely fas- 
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cinating to me. It may have been that 
she had long eyelashes, but they weren’t 
as long as Rosalie’s and didn’t curl as 
much. Her hair was brown and fluffy, 
and was, I learned when she took her 
hat off later, cut short and close to her 
head like a man’s in back. I’m quite 
sure it wasn’t a physical attraction; I 
think I’m past that stage. In fact, it was 
most unphysical. I remember when I 
first saw Paris I was filled with the same 
sort of dazed and awed sense of home 
and sympathy. That was it—sympathy 
—not the black-crape “I-knew-him- 
when” kind indulged in by old ladies 
at funerals, but a fundamental sense of 
feeling with, which is what the French 
mean when they say sympathique. 
When I saw Phillippa, with her erect 
carriage and quaint, intelligent face, I 
felt as though she and I had always felt 
the same about things. In speaking of 
her to Rosalie afterward, I decided that 
it must be purely a personal feeling, 
for Rosalie’s opinion of her seemed to 


“A sweet girl, Fenton, but no style. 
She'll probably make Pete very com- 
fortable, though. Those New England 
women are all good housekeepers,” and 
Rosalie ended the subject of Phillippa 
with a downward swoop of the brush 
on her glistening red hair. That’s where 
women have the advantage of us. The 
least of them, I imagine, can use a brush 
with all the telling effect of a gavel, but 
who ever saw a man look anything but 
ridiculous with a pair of military 
brushes in his hands? 

I seemed to see less than usual of 
Rosalie that spring, for she and Clare 
were busying themselves with proper 
travelling equipment. Pete came down 
once to see me about business. It was 
early in April, and the day was rather 
warm, so at twilight we wandered 
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down to the bay and watched the kil- 


lies jump as we sat on the edge of the 
dock. If we had been women we should 
probably have been talkative and con- 
fidential, but we were both rather si- 
lent about the things that interested us 
most. Pete didn’t ask me how I liked 
Phillippa, but about how much it would 
cost them to live,and whether I thought 
he could ever earn enough to make her 
comfortable. Although he only spoke 
around the subject, I knew that he lov- 
ed Phillippa as very few people ever 
love, with all the quiet intensity and 
goodness of his character. 

When Rosalie sailed at the end of 
May, Pete was deep in preparation for 
examinations and could not get down 
to see her off. I took Edith and Caro- 
line with me, and they were so excited 
at being on an ocean liner that they al- 
most forgot to be sorry that their moth- 
er was leaving them. I knew I should 
be lonely without her and hoped she 
would miss me. It was the first time in 
thirteen years we had been separated 
for any length of time, and, if Clare had 
not been there, we might both have 
broken down, for I believed then, as I 
know now, that Rosalie still does care 
for me somewhat. But Clare, although 
she was officiously arranging the flow- 
ers and fruit around the good-sized state- 
room (they were consistent enough to 
the original plan of quiet simplicity not 
to have reserved the bridal suite!) , was 
present, and my intense dislike of her 
held my stronger feeling in check a bit. 
Rosalie promised to write and cable fre- 
quently, and to let me know if her let- 
ter of credit were not sufficient. It was 
a strangely empty sensation for me to 
watch the boat back out from the pier 
and then swing round in midstream, to 
sail down the river. I remember the 
little red tugboats, with their stems pad- 

















ded with rope until they looked like 
lions’ manes, screaming and backing 
and pushing like mad, with soiled deck- 
hands in striped jerseys flinging ropes 
to the big liner, or letting them drop 
into the water with a swish. It was a 
scene familiar to any one who has ever 
travelled or been much in New York; 
I had seen the same thing times with- 
out number, yet never has the sooty 
smoke seemed so black as it bulged out 
of the smoke-stacks of the tugs, nor the 
tang of the salt air blowing up from the 
lower bay, and mingling with the dock 
smell of bilge and flotsam, been so keen. 
Edith began to cry, more from fright 
and a sense of fitness than from any- 
thing else, so I took her and Caroline 
to the Aquarium and to see the animals 
in Central Park before we drove home. 

Pete brought Phillippa down to spend 
the next week-end, when her family 
had conceded that Mrs. Parker, our 
housekeeper, constituted a sufficient 
chaperon. We all rode together along 
the wooded back-country roads. That 
girl sat a horse as though she were born 
to it. I can see her now, holding Mike, 
the big brown hunter, to a canter, and 
laughing back at us as a branch swept 
her hat off as she passed. She wasn’t 
a coquette, at any rate not an artificial 
one of the débutante variety. Everything 
she did was done frankly and naturally. 
After our ride she poured tea for us, 
sitting in my great-grandmother’s Sher- 
aton chair—the one Rosalie had want- 
ed to discard before the rage for an- 
tiques came in. She was almost like a 
piece of Sheraton furniture herself, with 
her classical lack of gewgaws, either 
physical or mental. If we talked of fish. 
ing, she showed interest, instead of sit- 
ting back and looking bored, as most 
women would have done. It wasn’t just 
tact on her part, either; she was genu- 
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inely interested, and now and then ask- 
ed a question in her low-pitched, kindly 
voice. She smoked a cigarette as though 
she enjoyed it, and without the simper- 
ing devilishness of a hundred affected 
women I have seen. 


That night I left Pete alone with her, 
and retired to my library on the pretext 
of writing letters. I had to do it, for they 
were engaged, and did not have much 
time alone together, but God knows | 
could not write, nor even read. Every 
word she had said, every gesture she 
had made, went through and through 
my brain. Good Lord! was I, at forty, 
idiot enough to fall in love with a girl 
of twenty-two, and my brother’s fiancée 
to boot? On thinking it over carefully 
I decided that I was. I probably had 
been sitting with my mouth agape, pro- 
claiming that fact to all the world. 
Luckily Rosalie wasn’t there—what 
would she have thought? What did 
Pete and Phillippa think? Ah, well, 
they were in love, and probably would 
not have noticed if I had stood on my 
head. But I should have to be more 
careful, or the servants would notice my 
demeanor and start gossiping about 
what happens when the cat’s away. 
Thank Heaven, that cat of a Clare was 
not there, or there would have been eye- 
brow raisings everywhere. I’d have to 
try being brusque to Phillippa; I trust- 
ed I could. 

I wondered if perhaps I shouldn’t 
ask them to come any more, but, as Red 
Oak Manor had been Pete’s home al- 
ways I did not see how I could do that. 
Besides, it wasn’t as though she and I 
cherished a guilty passion for each other. 
She probably didn’t give a hang about 
me, except as I was her brother-in-law 
to be, I decided. And my feeling for her 


was more adoration than passion; I ven- 
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erated her too much to think of want- 
ing to touch her. I wondered if I were 
being faithless to Rosalie in deriving so 


“much pleasure from the company of an- 


other woman, but I thought of her as 
admiringly as ever; in fact, the elation 
of the new emotion made me think per- 
haps even more affectionately of my 
wife than I had before. It was a curious 
sensation. 

When the children went away to 
camp I felt decidedly lonely. Luckily I 
had to be in the city more than ever, as 
the usual July lull in the stock-market 
had not occurred, and my time was 
pretty well filled. Pete stayed on in Bos- 
ton to be with Phillippa. When her 
family went away to the country he 
brought her down to stay at Red Oak 
Manor for a month. Wall Street quiet- 
ed down, and we were all together 
through the hot, breezeless August 
days. In the daytime Pete and Phillippa 
played tennis together, or walked down 
to the edge of the water and found a 
shady place to read. We all swam to- 
gether in the mornings or, if it chanced 
to be cool enough, rode over the dry, 
dusty roads. I tried to be brusque to 
Phillippa, as I had promised myself, 
and always rode some distance ahead of 
her and Pete, lest my presence be a 
strain on their pleasure. I tried to treat 
her in the rude manner I had always 
treated Clare, though it tore my heart 


. to do it. I began to have a cowardly 


longing to tell her that I didn’t mean 
the seemingly disdainful grunts and 
growls—not that she acted any differ- 
ently to me on their account—in fact, 
sometimes she looked at me with such 
serene and understanding good humor 
in her face that I had the alarming feel- 
ing that she understood my motive and 
forgave me. 

One day when we were going to ride 


I came down-stairs and found her in my 
library. It always astonished me that 
she could dress faster than either Pete 
or I. Rosalie, in spite of her natural 
briskness and capability, generally takes 
at least twenty minutes more than I do. 
Of course Rosalie invariably looks as 
well groomed as a prize-winning filly 
in the horse show, whereas Phillippa, 
though neat and trim, has a more casu- 
al, less manufactured air. She was look- 
ing through a book when I came in the 
room. 

“I hope you don’t mind my purloin- 
ing your “Tom Jones’ this way, Fen- 
ton,” she greeted me. “It’s such a beau- 
tiful edition I couldn’t resist looking 
through it. It’s one of my favorites, any- 
a as =. 

“Really?” I was surprised and for- 
got to growl at her. “It’s one of mine, 
too, but I didn’t think women ever 
liked it.”’ I remembered Rosalie’s ennui 
when I had tried to read it to her years 
ago. ° 

“Where do you get such funny no- 
tions about women, Fenton?” asked 
Phillippa, with a fascinating little flick- 
ering smile. . . . “You must think we 
are of alien race, anomalies in a man- 
made world, or something. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we're ‘remarkable like 
ae 

“Do you mean to say that you don’t 
like to be thought a ‘plaster saint’?” I 
inquired, and then, to get on safer 
ground, added: “I’ve got quite a rare 
set of Sterne, too. I must show you the 
picture of Corporal Trim and the forti- 
fications.” 

When I had taken the book from the 
shelves and opened it to the picture of 
my Uncle Toby’s hobby-horse at full 
gallop, I was going to hand it to her, 
but she came and stood by my side and 
looked at it with me. It was the first 
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time we had ever been alone together 
in such a friendly fashion, and as I look- 
ed down at her—she didn’t quite come 
to my shoulder—I had to keep repeat- 
ing to myself: “She’s Pete's, she’s 
Pete’s.” Oh, but it was hard not to tell 
her then how much I cared for her. 
Luckily Pete came in soon and, with his 
presence as a spur, I was almost able to 
put on my old disagreeable manner. 
Poor Pete! he used to look at me some- 
times almost imploringly, as if to say: 
“Why can’t you be a little nicer to my 
girl?” Thank Heaven, he never men- 
tioned the subject to me! 

After that I stayed in my room until 
I was sure that Pete was down-stairs. It 
was two or three days later that some- 
thing occurred that I can even now 
hardly believe was real. When we went 
down to get our mounts we found that 
Mike had lost a shoe that morning, so 
Phillippa was to ride a new horse that I 
had bought earlier in the summer—a 
powerful, lean gray with a shaggy mane 
and tail. He was inclined to be nervous, 
but Phillippa said that she thought she 
could manage him. And, knowing her 
ability, I did not doubt that she could. 

I rode on ahead as usual, and led the 
way through the woods. Jock was in- 
clined to take the hilly trail that day, 
and splashed through the rocky stream 
at the ford. Pete and Phillippa followed 
a little way behind. The gray had never 
forded the stream before, and slipped 
on one of the loose rocks, so suddenly 
that Phillippa lost her right stirrup. 
The horse, already frightened, at this 
lost his head and shot past me like the 
wind. Phillippa did not scream, but 
clung on as best she could. Jock started 
after almost before I gave him the word. 
That gray could certainly run! Phillip- 
pa was patting his neck, trying to calm 
him down, I could see, as I galloped af- 


ter her, but neither that nor her steady 
attempt to rein him in had any effect. 
With his ears back, he ran, with a nasty 
kicking out of his heels, so that Jock 
would hardly have passed him if he 
could. Pete, whose horse was slower 
than Jock, had dropped so far behind 
that I could scarcely hear the thud of 
hoofs on the soft earth of the road. Over 
the hilltop sped the gray, with Phillip- 
pa clinging on manfully,and Jock keep- 
ing pace but not gaining on him, about 
twenty yards behind. Down the steep 
gully we raced like mad. Fortunately 
the road was dry, so that our horses did 
not slip. I would have been exhilarated 
by the speed of that pell-mell gallop if 
my fright for Phillippa had not made 
the glands in my neck tighten until 
they nearly choked me. At the bottom 
of the gully the gray stopped short with 
a side jerk that threw Phillippa out of 
the saddle and into the bushes beyond. 

I had just presence of mind enough 
to pull Jock to a slower pace and to slip 
out of my saddle. I had a horrible feel- 
ing of nausea, and seemed to see things 
through a brownish light, and blurred. 
I reached Phillippa as she lay clumped 
in a heap on the ground, without re- 
membering whether my feet had touch- 
ed the earth. At sight of her my brain 
cleared, and things stood out vividly as 
they do just before a thunder-storm. 
Good God, was she dead? I kneeled 
down and grabbed her pulse to see. And 
then she opened her eyes, and with a 
half-smile on her face said: 

“T’m all right, Fenton dearest, a b-bit 
shaken, I guess,” and she started to sit 
up. Just then poor Pete came thunder- 
ing down the hill, and at that Phillippa 
collapsed. “Those hoofs,” she moaned 
hysterically, “they’re going to go over 
me and over me!”’ and she buried her 
face in my arms and wept. 
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Pete came up then, his eyes almost 
bursting out of his tense face in his 
agony. I left them after a minute, and 
led Jock out of ear-shot to mount him 
and ride away in search of a car to take 
her home in. What she had said kept 
running through my brain, as I forced 
the already sweated Jock to a gallop. 
“Fenton dearest” singsonged through 
my head to the rhythm of his hoofs. 
Was it possible that she cared for me? 
I admonished myself for being such a 
fool as to put weight on the words of a 
person who had just missed being kill- 
ed, for if Phillippa had not had her fall 
broken by a rhododendron bush, the 
impact with the rocky earth must cer- 
tainly have proved fatal. 

As it was there were not even any 
bones broken, the doctor found. Pete 
rejoiced outwardly, as I did inwardly. 
Phillippa would be even well enough 
for us to take tea in her room the next 
day, if Mrs. Parker would agree to be 
there too. I had seen to it that Phillippa 
had been given the guest-room with the 
old-fashioned maple furniture and the 
bright-flowered curtains, partly because 
it was one of the cheeriest rooms in the 
house and one of my favorites, and also 
because I couldn’t imagine Phillippa in 
the pink-taffeta, Louis XVI type of 
room that Rosalie thought was the only 
type suitable for guests. 

““You’ve all been so sweet to me that 
I’ve almost enjoyed having this acci- 
dent,” she greeted us, as we came in. 
“Tell me, has the horse come back yet? 
—I’d hate to think you had lost him 
through my carelessness.” 

Pete and I sat like Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, or any other famous pair 
of nincompoops, embarrassed at being 
in her room and overjoyed at finding 
her so well. We assured her that the 
horse was safe in his stall. 
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“That’s good! Funny, that was one 
of the first things I thought of when I 
landed. I think I must think better 
when I’m standing on my head, for 
there were lots of things that I seemed 
to be clear about for the first time. I 
must have spoken very clearly to you, 
didn’t I, Fenton?” 

I think I must have gasped, for from 
the tone of her voice I knew what she 
meant to say. Good Lord, she must 
really love me! I wanted to kneel down 
beside her bed and kiss her hands and 
her neck and stroke her hair. Fortu- 
nately I only grunted, and shortly after 
made an excuse to go. I was mad, crazy, 
miserable, happy, and furthermore I 
was disgusted with myself. Who was it 
that thought he was on a higher plane 
than most humans, and could love a 
woman without wanting to touch her? 
Who was it that was adoring his broth- 
er’s fiancée in such a holy way that no 
one could call it guilty passion? Who 
was it thought she couldn’t care for 
him ?—but that was ecstasy, and I must 
flagellate myself rather than rejoice. I 
should have known, having lived in 
this all-too-human world for forty years, 
that rare indeed is the love between 
man and woman that does not either 
end or begin with desire. And yet, my 
early Puritan training not having been 
shaken permanently by the fiery and 
physical dreams of an adolescent, I still 
believe that it wasn’t just sex that made 
me want to touch her. I didn’t get tre- 
mendously excited, or at least not con- 
sciously so, at the thought that under 
the blue bath-robe, as she sat up in bed, 
there was probably Phillippa and not 
much else. Of course, the tradition of 
generations of self-restrained and non- 
analytical men and women who were 
my ancestors, and the fact that I had 
been brought up to believe that there 
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are some things which a man may not 
even think, may have had something to 
do with my attitude, but I insist that, 
although I wanted to kiss her, I wanted 
to do so reverently rather than passion- 
ately. Of course, for the benefit of those 
who think that impossible, I must say 
that I never had kissed her, and that 
passion is roused often only by actual 
contact. 

Whatever my motives were, I knew I 
had no right to think of Phillippa as 
anything but a sister-in-law. Unless I 
were going to get a divorce from Rosa- 
lie and marry her. That thought was 
banished almost before it came. There 
had never been a divorce in our family, 
nor, I was sure, in Phillippa’s, but that 
did not make the difference. I’m sure 
no one has any honest conviction 
against divorce when there is a just 
cause for it, but this would be most un- 
just. Rosalie and I had always quar- 
relled somewhat, but we had got along 
pretty well together even so. Surely 
neither of us had grounds for divorce. 
And if we had, what about the two chil- 
dren? What about Pete? Just because 
Phillippa and I had fallen in love with 
each other, should we sacrifice every- 
thing to that? Even if I were willing, I 
was sure that she would not be—that 
chin of hers was too firmly modelled on 
the lines of those to whom Duty means 
something. And yet, could she and I 
go on living as we were, seeing each 
other frequently and with all the in- 
timacy of family life, and not break un- 
der the strain? We were both born hon- 
est; I doubted very much if we could 
help showing our feelings to those who 
knew us best. No, no, no! We’d reach 
the breaking-point some day—and then 
— No, I should go away, but where, 
but how? What about Rosalie—the 
children—the estate I was supposed to 


keep intact for future generations? Oh, 
Lord! 

After thinking on these lines inco- 
herently all night, I told Pete that I had 
to go to the city for a few days, as a 
crisis had suddenly occurred (God 
knows it had!), and suggested that he 
ask the doctor and his wife to stay at 
Red Oak Manor in my place until Phil- 
lippa should leave. I did not trust my- 
self to say good-by to her, but hurried 
away before she was visible that morn- 
ing. I longed to take a sea trip, but the 
energy necessary to fulfilling this wish 
was lacking, so I sat in my hotel-room 
moodily thinking. Thank Heaven, 
Rosalie would be back fairly soon! For | 
felt that I had no right to decide on any 
course of action until she came home. 
How to explain the delicate situation to 
her without explaining too much of it, 
I did not know. 

“Why, Fenton, what’s happened?” 
was the first question when I met her 
at the gang-plank. “You look like a 
Giotto monk! All care-worn and emaci- 
ated, and sort of glorified! Did you miss 
me that much? You’re the most flatter- 
ing husband I’ve seen in a long while. 
Never mind, my dear, just wait till you 
see my new Paris gowns, and you'll re- 
vive a bit, won’t he, Clare?” 

The gowns were certainly beautiful, 
and when Rosalie appeared in one that 
evening, a tawny gold one that had a 
suggestion of green that flashed some- 
where in the skirt, she looked so love- 
ly that it almost took my breath away. 
After the children had kissed us good 
night we went into the living-room for 
our coffee, and Rosalie sat like a god- 
dess in the chair in which Phillippa had 
sat, in riding-togs, that first time she 
poured tea for us. Oh, how beautiful 
my wife looked, as her creamy arms 
moved gracefully among the ancient 























silver pieces of the coffee-service! And 
yet she wasn’t Phillippa, and I was sud- 
denly sorry for her that she wasn’t. 
Sorry that I could not care for her in 
the way that I did for Phillippa, and 
that she could not care for me in the 
way that I believed Phillippa did. 
Compassion for her crowded out every- 
thing in my mind except the funda- 
mental fact that I loved Phillippa. 

“My dear,” I said, when the butler 
had left us alone, and my voice was a 
little husky as I said it, “I think you are 
lovelier than ever.” It was awkwardly 
done, I suppose, for I am not given to 
compliments, and lack the knowledge 
of a graceful way of saying them. 

Rosalie dropped the sugar-tongs with 
a clatter, but said nothing for a minute 
or two. There were tears in her eyes 
when she finally spoke. 

“I’m so happy, Fenton dearest.” My 
God, why did she use that phrase ? That 
was Phillippa’s, Phillippa’s, my Phillip 
—no, Pete’s Phillippa’s. I bowed my 
— as I realized this, and Rosalie went 

“IT was afraid that since the accident 
ve perhaps didn’t think so—that per- 
haps you didn’t lh——” 

“Darling!” I cried, and meant it. I 
strode over to where ‘the sat and took 
her in my arms. “Rosalie, I love you 
more than ever—” That was true, I 
did, but some little grinning imp of 
conscience kept yelling in my ear: 
“Traitor, hypocrite, liar!” Perhaps I 
was all of those things, but how could I 
tell Rosalie that the glamorous light 
in which I saw her then was to a great 
measure the reflection of the stronger 
fire of my devotion to Phillippa? I had 
decided on a course of action that seem- 
ed to me to be as nearly fair and honor- 
able as anything could be in such a 
strange case, and was determined to 
carry it out. 
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“Of course that accident didn’t make 
any difference, my dear,” I continued; 
“T never think of it when I see you. I’m 
afraid I’ve often been brusque and can- 
tankerous, Rosalie, but it hasn’t been 
because I didn’t love you. I’m afraid 
it’s just my way.” 

Rosalie looked up then, with a smile. 
“It’s a funny thing, Fenton, but that 
gruffness of yours seems to fascinate 
people, especially women. I always 
rather admired it, and do you know 
that Clare is madly in love with you?” 

“What? Oh, no, you’re joking!” 

“Oh, well, it may be partly the fact 
that you’re the well-known Fenton 
Phillips, but she is. I discovered it this 
summer, partly by chance. I think she 
used to urge me to quarrel with you, 
that she might get in her innings if we 
ever got to disagreeing enough so that 
we separated.” 

“But, my dear, I never said a pleasant 
word to her!” 

“That’s just the trouble, Fenton, she 
thought you were the ideal strong, si- 
lent man or something. I didn’t know 
how much you really meant to me, 
Fenton, until I found out what that 
woman had been plotting. I don’t 
blame you for never liking her. I can’t 
bear the sight of her myself any more. 
And to have her the only person near 
us!” 

Here was my opportunity for sub- 
mitting my plan to Rosalie, and I took 
advantage of it. “Rosalie,” I said, “why 
should you have to bear the sight of 
her? Why do we have to stay here and 
be so cramped that we almost forget we 
love each other ? Why can’t we go away 
and travel, and chuck the whole darned 
business? . . .” 

“Oh, my dear, how I should love it! 
We always used to plan those trips to 
the South Sea Islands when we were en- 
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gaged, Fenton, do you remember? But 
you can’t ever leave New York.” 

“‘Why can’t I? Simply because I’m a 
slave to the money that my grandfather 
made. I’m sick of it, Rosalie, sick of it! 
Of course we wouldn’t be as rich as we 
are, and we probably couldn’t afford 
Paris gowns, but even if the girls could- 
n’t go through all the fanciest flourishes 
in education and the social whirl, don’t 
you think the South Sea Islands would 
be worth that both to them and to us?” 

“Worth what, Fenton?” Rosalie 
looked bewildered, “I don’t understand. 
What has our going to the South Sea 
Islands got to do with the girls’ educa- 
tion? Are we broke? And what about 
the Phillips estate?” 

“Damn the Phillips estate! If Pete 
had a son, it would go to him according 
to grandfather’s will. “The next male 
heir’ or some such phrase, don’t you re- 
member? We've got enough out of 
what mother left me—I’ve never touch- 
ed it, and it has more than doubled it- 
self—for us to live on and travel on, 
too. Can’t we turn the whole thing 
over to Pete now and be free to enjoy 
ourselves?” I felt more hypocritical 
than ever working up this fine frenzy 
when I thought what had given me the 
original motive, but I had begun to be- 
lieve that it was the only way out so 
firmly that if any one had suggested 
that I was saddling my brother with 
something I didn’t want, or had hinted 
that I wanted to give his wife a wed- 
ding-present that would keep her com- 
fortable for the rest of her life, I should- 
n’t care, for I knew that, providing 
Rosalie was satisfied, it was the only 
thing I could do. 

And Rosalie was satisfied. Her trip 
to Europe had increased her longing 
for travel and her affection for me. She 
was as excited as a schoolgirl as we 
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made our plans, and I’m sure the most 
sedate of our lawyers must have fallen 
in love with her as we made the arrange- 
ments for the transfer of our estate, she 
was so beautiful. 

Pete and Phillippa were to be mar- 
ried in November, since now they did 
not have to wait until Pete could earn 
a living. I always wondered whether 
Rosalie understood my feeling for Phil- 
lipPas for one day she said teasingly, 
after telling me more about the pre- 
posterous Clare: 

“I hope you were always very gen- 
tle with Pete’s girl, Fenton. Your 
brother might well have been jealous if 
you tried any of your devastating 
grumpiness on her. . . .” 

At this I must have turned white or 
red or done something unaccustomed, 
for Rosalie looked at me keenly for a 
moment and then let the subject drop, 
and never mentioned it again. But | 
don’t think she could have guessed the 
whole truth . . . it was too big, too 
far beyond the powers of imagination. 


The next time I saw Phillippa was at 
her wedding. I was Pete’s best man, 
and it took all my resolution to keep 
from saying: “No! this can’t go on!” 
But when I heard her clear musical 
voice giving the responses, I almost 
wondered if I hadn’t imagined the two 
words that had changed so many 
things for me. After the ceremony Phil- 
lippa turned to her mother to be kissed 
and wished well, and Pete gave his 
hand to me. I was glad to see him 
happy, but that was not my only emo- 
tion. When I came to Phillippa I hard- 
ly dared look at her to see whether she 
was happy or not. All she said was, 
“Kiss the bride, Fenton,’ and, her voice 
breaking, added in a half-whisper— 


“once.” 








re- 
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Young Goldsmith 


BY PADRAIC COLUM 


The years between 1749 and 1752 in the life of the author of “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” years fraught with uncertainty, years spent in gambling and singing 
and attempting to be a tutor. 


HE portrait that a master painter 

has left of him gives him a dig- 

nity, a distinction, that he rarely 

attained to. But we can see in it what 

Goldsmith looked like twenty years be- 
fore he sat to Sir Joshua. 

In his face there is a flabbiness, a rus- 
ticity, that comes from the protruding 
long upper lip, the unclosed mouth, the 
chin which, though defined, falls away 
from the lower lip. The foce i is pock- 
marked. The top of the head is bare, 
the nose is broad, and the eyes well fixed 
and seeing. We know that he was short 
and shambling, and that he had such 
little dignity in his bearing that he 
could be mistaken for a journeyman 
tailor, and that he was spluttering and 
hesitating in his speech. 

“At the New Room an Assembly 
will be held on Tuesday, the 11th day 
of December next, and so continue on 
the second Tuesday in each Month for 
the future,”—he might read this in a 
Dublin journal that has come into his 
hands—“and as it is to subsist under 
proper Regulations and a proper person 
appointed for each Night to put them 
into Execution, it is hoped that the 
Meeting will prove agreeable to those 
who think it proper to attend. To begin 
precisely at Six o'clock each Night.” 

He had gone to one such assembly 
and he had been left very much alone. 
The girls ignored him. No mamma, af- 
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ter having drawn him to her chair, had 
remarked: “Lydia looks well at the 
harpsichord, does she not, Mr. Gold- 
smith?” Not only was he plain in vis- 
age, but he was poor and without pros- 
pects. “An ugly and a poor man is a 
society to himself; and such a society 
the world lets me enjoy in great abun- 
dance.” He was to write that sentence 
while he was still twenty-four; he was 
away from his own country and people 
when he wrote it, to be sure, but he had 
not been long away, and it is evident 
that by the time he had written it he 
had become reconciled to the usage of 
the world in regard to himself. 

But as he was warm and friendly and 
with a tender heart, his isolation did not 
make him saturnine. He played on the 
flute. Isolation helped him to reflection, 
to ordered thought, even though it left 
him awkward, bashful, blundering. 
His escape from humiliation was, per- 
haps, in a turn he had for vagrancy. “I 
love a straggling life above all things in 
the world; sometimes good, sometimes 
bad; to be warm to-day and cold to- 
morrow; to eat when one can get it, and 
to drink when it stands before one.”’ He 
is speaking through a character when 
he says it, but he had known vagrancy 
and its penalties by that time, and he 
does not make his character speak with 
any bitterness. Indeed, we can feel in 
the sentence the enthusiasm that must 
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have been there to sustain him in his 
own wanderings through Holland, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. He had 
the sanguine spirit that goes so well 
with vagrancy. “No person ever had a 
better knack of hoping than I.” 

We can see him standing on a road- 
way. Over there is the house in which 
his father and mother had lived, in 
which he and his three brothers had 
been reared—the house now occupied 
by his sister and brother-in-law, his fa- 
ther passing rich, not on the forty 
pounds a year of the poem, but on 
something more considerable — two 
hundred pounds a year—a good sti- 
pend at that date and in this part of the 
country. There had been many depen- 
dants upon it, many poor relations, and 
in that house “all were equally gener- 
ous, credulous, and simple.” His father 
was dead now, his mother was living in 
a cottage in a neighboring village, and 
he was back from Dublin and the uni- 
versity with a bachelor’s degree. At his 
mother’s cottage he will meet his uncle 
and patron, the Reverend Thomas Con- 
tarine, for whom he always puts on a 
grave demeanor. He will tell his rev- 
erend uncle that he was not good at the 
mathematics, but that no one in the 
college was better at turning an ode of 
Horace’s into English than was he. He 
can speak to his uncle of his genuine ac- 
complishments: he knows Latin well, 
he knows French exceptionally well; he 
can make good verses. And his uncle 
has always been able to recognize that 
he writes a perspicuous English. 

To the neighbors who are so respect- 
ful to his father’s name, he will tell of 
his life in the university, and he will 
bring in the names of the heirs to this 
and that great property hereabouts. But 
he will laugh a little after he has talked 
of such folk, remembering that as a 
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sizar he had paid nothing for his food 
and tuition in the college and little for 
his lodging, and that he had to do me- 
nial services as return, such as sweeping 
up the court, carrying dinner to the fel- 
lows’ tables, changing the plates and 
pouring out ale; remembering, too, the 
garret which he shared with another 
student, one who had the same sort of 
broken boots, the same sort of out-at-cl- 
bows clothes which he had himself; re- 
membering how he was satirized open- 
ly by the professors to the glee of the 
young bloods and bucks who were 
standing around, moved more and 
more to laughter by his embarrassments 
and blunders. Perhaps he can remem- 
ber himself on a bench in the college 
grounds, with such thoughts as made 
his own society not so intolerable after 
all, or walking down a back street and 
listening pitifully to some tale so dis- 
tressing that it had to be told even to an 
ill-clad student. 

And when his friend and brother-in- 
law, Daniel Hodson, has come in, he 
will tell him of how he wrote a street- 
song now and again, and’ got five shil- 
lings for it from those who provided the 
ballad-mongers with their sheaves; he 
will tell him how he would slip out of 
bounds and stand round the street cor- 
ners to hear his ballad sung. Later on, 
in the tavern into which he goes with 
Daniel Hodson, he will sing some of 
these songs. 

He turns from before his father’s 
house and goes toward Ballymahon, the 
village where his mother now lives. As 
he goes upon his way he hears the 
sound of a flute. It is being played in a 
cabin by the roadway; always he is 
charmed by an Irish tune and he stops 
to hear this one. He goes within. The 
chimney in that cabin is one hole, the 
window is another; the furniture is a 
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table, a few hay chairs and rickety 
stools, a pot. He is welcomed and 
brought up to the fire of peat that is 
upon the hearthstone. The man who 
has been playing stretches his hand out 
to him. The household is speaking 
Irish, and he speaks Irish, too, as he 
comes in. And now he listens to stories 
that he had listened to before—stories 
about the champions who had wreaked 
vengeance on the oppressors of the peo- 
ple fifty years before. Some one, a stran- 
ger, whispers about him. Is he not the 
son of the clergyman of the foreign 
church to whom they had to pay tithes? 
But the man who whispered is silenced, 
for those in the house know him and 
trust him. He knows what had been 
said; he knows that he is no upholder 
of the pious, glorious, and immortal 
revolution that King William consum- 
mated on the slopes of Aughrim—the 
battle that is a disaster in the stories 
told by this cabin fireside. The man 
who whispered is silent now, and Gal- 
loping O’Hogan and Baldearg O’Don- 
nell make their raids and their last 
stands, and “the Collegian” Oliver 
Goldsmith plays over on his own the 
tune that the man of the house had been 
playing on his flute. 


His people were of ““The Middle Na- 
tion”; they belonged to those who, al- 
though English in origin, had come to 
ways of living and thinking that were 
different from the ways that were being 
developed in England: 


“At the end of the period of the Plan- 
tations in the seventeenth century it is 
probable that amongst the Protestants 
the descendants of the Planters much 
outnumbered those of the old colony 
who now adhered to Protestantism, but 
as the influx was gradual and took place 
over several generations, and since at 
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the beginning of the period the old 


Catholic Norman-Irish counted as the 
handers-on of the tradition and culture 
to the Protestants, I hold the view that 
the Irish, born and educated in Ireland, 
were always in the preponderance 
among educated men in Ireland, and 
that there was a true continuance of tra- 
dition; which means that in the true 
roots of our culture in Ireland at pres- 
ent (except for the real Gaelic rem- 
nants in the west) are to be found in the 
Norman period A. D. 1200-1500; thus 
making Ireland quite parallel to Eng- 
land and Scotland, in each of which a 
fusion of Norman with local elements 
of population took place in the same 
period.”’* 


Goldsmith’s people had married into 
families that had kept the Gaelic tradi- 
tion. When Oliver was a child he had 
been taken to a house in the neighbor- 
hood where O’Carolan, the last repre- 
sentative of the aristocratic tradition in 
Gaelic poetry and music, was being en- 
tertained. He remembered him as “at 
once a poet and a musician, and sung 
his own verses to the harp.” He noted 
that “when any of the original natives 
of distinction were assembled at feast- 
ing or revelling, Carolan was generally 
there, and he was always ready with his 
harp to celebrate their praises. He 
seemed by nature formed for his profes- 
sion; for as he was born blind, so he 
also was possessed of an astonishing 
memory, and a facetious turn of think- 
ing, which gave his entertainers infinite 
satisfaction.’’ Goldsmith’s own delight 
in Irish music made him challenge cur- 
rent taste when he declared that a 
“concerto” of O’Carolan’s might be 
compared with “the finest compositions 
of Italy.” 


* Quoted by John Eglinton in his Irish Letter in 
The Dial, May, 1927. 
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In his time “The Middle Nation” 
formed a society that was much more at 
home in Ireland than any Protestant 
society that was to exist afterward— 
they were the gentry, the gentlemen 
farmers, the rectors, professional peo- 
ple, land-stewards, merchants living in 
the country. It was a pleasant society, 
but it passed away without leaving in 
literature any record of itself. If it had 
left such record we would know that 
“The Vicar of Wakefield” and “The 
Deserted Village” were quite closely re- 
lated to a life that was in Ireland in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. I 
seem to see something of the lives of 
people such as the Goldsmiths might 
have known as I read in a manuscript 
an account of the lives of the Protestant 
farmers in the Ireland of sixty years ago; 
they might be survivals from the village 


of prosperous days: 


“Tt was a long, low farmhouse, stand- 
ing in a little way, but the garden 
stretched down to the road. A garden 
full of apple-trees, now swelling toward 
blossom, of the hum of bees and the 
breath of sweet old flowers. It was fenc- 
ed by a high, thick clipped hedge of 
thorn, but the ground being higher in- 
side a person there could overlook one 
on the road. In the grassy field before 
the house were a few good cows and 
an old gray horse, which stood lookin 
over the gate wondering if this could be 
Sunday. A little farther on, where a 
corner of the field was cut off by the 
stream, was a small thatched house, no 
bigger than a cabin, but the two win- 
dows were of a good size, and were 
filled by many small panes all bright 
and clean. A plot of wall-flowers and 
colored primroses was divided from the 
kitchen garden by a row of gooseberry 
bushes; a cherry-tree and a monthly rose 


covered the walls. It was the afternoon 
of a sunny spring day, yet the bright 
little turf fire was very cheerful, while 
the fresh air came in through the open 
door. The window was on the opposite 
wall, and through it the sunshine fell in 
a square on the floor. Between the win- 
dow and the fire a woman of about 
sixty sat in a straw armchair of bechive 
work. She was tall, slight and straight 
as a rush—that is a candle rush, not the 
tall bulrush that curves to the stream.” 


Just at the time when a record of the 
life of this society might have been 
made in novels or in plays, people such 
as the Goldsmiths might have known 
became alienated from Ireland; nothing 
in the country, not even the lives that 
they themselves lived, was worthy of 
presentation, they were taught. In the 
social system which they had agreed to 
accept there was no encouragement to 
be got for a dignified presentation of 
Irish life and manners. Afterward the 
Irish Catholic population, striving to 
rise to possession and status, created 
Irish nationalism. The literature of the 
country began to reflect this struggling 
life. We cannot now see a Wakefield 
nor an Auburn in Ireland, not alto- 
gether for the reason that the novel and 
the poem have an English scene, but 
partly because we only know late eigh- 
teenth century and early nineteenth cen- 
tury Ireland through the novel of buf- 
foonery, through glimpses into the 
houses of the landowners, through the 
presentation of the desperate fortunes 
and the unsettled lives of the Catholic 
peasantry. 

But in the society that had some se- 
curity, the society that the Goldsmiths 
would have been familiar with, breaches 
were being made. In a while, in Eng- 
land, there would be Enclosure Acts, 
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and “the fenceless fields” that gave a 
margin of subsistence to the poor 
would be taken from them by the rich 
and the powerful; soon it would be a 
saying that the man who stole a goose 
from the common would get jail, but 
the man who stole the common from 
the goose would be made one of the 
country’s legislators. Here there had 
been evictions; a general had cleared 
away his tenants to give space for a 
park. Young Goldsmith had remem- 
bered a cheerful house that stood here- 
abouts. Now he saw a doorless and roof- 
less ruin. An old woman, lone and 
shrinking, was carrying into that ruined 
and unlighted place bunches of cresses 
that she had gathered off a sluggish 
stream. Now she was a trespasser on the 
place that had once been her garden. 
He stopped and sighed. The thing that 
gave an hour’s importance to the poor 
man’s heart was important, and was 
always to be important to him. He went 
back. Beside the huddled and silent fig- 
ure of the woman he left one of the two 
or three coins which he had in his 
pocket. 


His mother is by no means a bus- 
tling woman (he was to speak in one of 
his letters of an hereditary indolence 
that he had from his mother’s side). 
She was content enough to have Oliver 
stay on in the cottage without pressing 
very hard on the subject of his making 
a livelihood. 

And so he fishes in the river and the 
lake, talks learnedly with his reverend 
uncle, takes a chair at Cousin Jennie’s 
tea-table. He gives instruction to a 
brother in branches of Polite Learning. 
This is Charles, who seems destined 
to be a stay-at-home; Charles is eager 
to hear of cities and foreign parts, but 
he works for various relatives on their 
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farms. Henry is now a clergyman; he is 
the one who, as they say, has his father’s 
decency. Maurice, the slow-going, has 
been apprenticed to a cabinetmaker, 
and is in a town near by. 

Now and again, after a call from 
some of their more successful relatives, 
his mother tells Oliver that he ought to 
make ready to call upon the bishop. He 
is to take orders; after he has worked as 
a curate like his father a living will be 
given to him. There ought to be no 
more delays in calling upon the bishop. 
“But I must have a good coat to call 
upon His Grace.” “Your uncles, several 
times, left money to outfit you.” “The 
money I lost.” “Lost how, Oliver?” “I 
lost it, mother.” “I’m sadly afraid at 
gambling.” 

There were family councils again. 
Money would be left for an outfit, but 
with the tailor—there would be no 
more opportunities given to him to 
gamble the money away. Let him pick 
his cloth and leave his measure, and get 
the coat he should have to call upon the 
bishop. 

So Oliver rode away and got mea- 
sured, and rode away another day and 
came back with the coat. He dressed 
himself and made ready to call upon 
the bishop. “Mr. Goldsmith, my Lord.” 
“But this fellow is wearing a scarlet 
coat. I cannot—I shall not—present 
him.” Then Oliver goes home. “But I 
should have to wear a drab coat, mother, 
and how could I do that?” And then, 
after some sighs from his mother and 
some ironic “You follow on as you are 
going, young man,” from the Reverend 
Thomas Contarine, the project of his 
taking orders was allowed to drop. 

And then Oliver, in his scarlet coat, 
makes an appearance at the assembly. 
He insists on attracting attention to 


himself. He is talked about as being 
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rude and a buffoon. Once more the rela- 
tives come to the cottage, once more it 
is urged that Oliver put himself into 
the way of making a living. He has let 
go of his chance to get into the church. 
What about the law? Edward Mills is 
in the law and knows how to set about 
getting Oliver initiated. Fifty pounds is 
provided, letters are written, and Oliver 
starts off for Dublin. 

He has to renew acquaintance with 
the students whom he knew before, for 
some of them have now entered the law 
business. He goes back to the college, 
and with cronies goes into the garret 
where he had lodged and looks at his 
name as he had scratched it there. 
Money is shown. There is a visit to a 
gambling-house. Then another visit. 
And after the third visit there is no 
money left on which to get into the 
profession. So back again to Ballyma- 
hon. “Let him be,” say some of the 
relatives; “there’s no good to be got out 
of him.” “Send him to America,” say 
others. More money is made up for Oli- 
ver. A horse, too, is provided, for the 
beginning of his long journey is a hun- 
dred-mile ride to Cork. And at last he 
is ready to set out. The Reverend 
Thomas Contarine counsels him; Oli- 
ver gravely speaks of the prospects that 
Pennsylvania offers. Robert Bryanton 
and his sisters, Peggy and Betty, are so- 
licitous about his living in such remote 
and unfriended parts. Last, there is 
Daniel Hodson to be seen. He drinks 
his punch by Daniel Hodson’s fireside, 
and once again Peggy Golden sings for 
him. And standing at the door Oliver 
very movingly sings over again the song 
she had sung for him, “Johnny Arm- 
strong’s Good Night.” 

In the morning, very early, he starts 
off, his brother Charles going some of 
the way with him, asking him again 
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and again about what prospects there 
are in America, and urging him to 
write and tell him all about the land. 
.. . Six weeks later Oliver is home. He 
had waited for the ship to sail. Days and 
days had gone by. And then, when he 
was at some festivity, the ship had sailed 
away most unexpectedly and had left 
him in Cork. He had sold already the 
fine horse he had rode out on. There 
was nothing left for him to do but to 
buy the sorry beast that was under him 
and to ride back. 

But at last Oliver was got into a 
place: he became tutor in the house of 
one of the gentry of the neighborhood. 
It was a house that could not be hospi- 
table to Goldsmith the scholar, the crea- 
tive artist; it could not have offered 
him any impression of grace or fineness. 
We know what he came to think of the 
Irish gentry of that day and generation. 
“No such characters here as our fox- 
hunters,” he was to write in a letter 
from Scotland, “‘and they have express- 
ed great surprise when I informed them 
that some men in Ireland of a thousand 
a year spend their whole lives in run- 
ning after a hare, drinking to be drunk, 
and getting every girl that will let them 
with child; and truly, if such a being 
equipped in his hunting-dress came 
among a circle of Scotch gentry, they 
would behold him with the same as- 
tonishment that a countryman would 
King George.” These gentry were not 
the kind to be interested in Oliver’s 
French prose-writers and his Latin 
poets. “There has been more money 
spent in the encouragement of the Pada- 
reen mare thereone season than given in 
rewards to learned men since the times 
of Usher.” The response to what teach- 
ing Oliver gave was not encouraging. 
And away from his mother and his rev- 
erend uncle he, too, began to live the 
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life of the young squireen. He played 
cards in the tavern and the country 
house; he amused the company by sing- 
ing rollicking songs of his own compo- 
sition. In the tavern or in one of the 
houses of the gentry he met a bold maid 
who looked him full in his pockmarked 
face when he asked her to take him up- 
stairs to see her handiwork. 

Vagrancy grew on him. He wan- 
dered around the countryside, and at- 
tended many a dance and was in many 
a wake-house. Often, riding back at 
night, he would hear that sound that so 
deeply impressed him, a sound charac- 
teristic of that part of the country with 
its river and its lake—the booming of 
the bittern. “Those who have walked 
in the evening by the sedgy sides of un- 
frequented rivers must remember a 
variety of notes from different water- 
fowl: the loud scream of the wild goose, 
the croaking of the mallard, the whin- 
ing of the lapwing, and the tremulous 
neighing of the jack-snipe. But of all 
these sounds, there is none so dismally 
hollow as the booming of the bittern. 
It is impossible for words to give those 
who have not heard this evening call 
an adequate idea of its solemnity. It is 
like the interrupted bellowing of a bull, 
but hollower and louder, and is heard 
at a mile’s distance, as if issuing from 
some formidable being that resides at 
the bottom of the waters.” Along these 
unfrequented riversides he hunted the 
otter. 

Sometimes as he rounded up his 
charges and turned them to their dog- 
eared primers a sickness of spirit would 
come upon him. Why did he stay here? 
Would it not be better for him to be in 
a garret in London, living four pair of 
stairs high, and writing for his bread, 
than to endure this tedium and empti- 
ness? God’s curse! who were the people 
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at whose beck and call he was? Did 
they know who he was? He’d tell these 
cubs, although they would not be able to 
comprehend what he was saying! “Do 
you know whom you have offended? 
A man whose character may one of 
these days be mentioned with profound 
respect in a German comment or a 
Dutch dictionary; whose name you will 
probably hear ushered in by a Doctis- 
simus Doctissimorum, or heel-pieced 
with a long Latin termination. Think 
how Goldsmithius, or Gibblegurchius, 
or some such sound, as rough as a nut- 
meg-grater, will become me.” “You're 
not teaching us very well this morning, 
and papa says you are not a good tutor.” 

Then something happens over the 
cards. Oliver wins too much, or he loses 
with a bad grace, or he loses more than 
he possesses. He has to leave the house. 
He walks down the avenue, his head 
bent, a wine-stain on the coat that had 
been bought for him in his capacity as 
tutor. He walks out of the domain, and 
the lodge-keeper closes the gate upon 
him. 

Back in Ballymahon once more! 
“What will you do now, Oliver? Our 
friends won’t look to the same side of 
the road as you are on.” “Go over to 
London, mother, and write for my 
bread. Swift and Steele did so in the 
early part of their lives, and think of the 
honors they came to.” His mother 
will not hear of such a thing. If he will 
think of a profession, his relatives will 
make a last attempt to help him to it. 

Another profession! As he ponders 
on what other profession he might enter 
he remembers how he had looked upon 
this man and that man walking down 
the street of the city, a gold-headed cane 
in his hand. A doctor! Yes, that was the 
profession for him, medicine, that was 


not drab like the law or the church, and 
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that would not separate him from peo- 
ple but put him amongst them. Medi- 
cine it should be! He would be a doctor 
and carry a gold-headed cane. 

The Reverend Thomas Contarine 
considered it. Oliver had thought of 
Edinburgh, and the name of Munro— 
he had heard it from students in Dublin 
—became a talisman to him. “ ’Tis he, 
I may venture to say, that draws hither 
such a number of students from most 
parts of the world, even from Russia.” 
The Reverend Thomas Contarine 
agreed to bear the necessary expenses, 
seeing that medicine had the power to 
arouse such enthusiasm in Oliver. 

An elation that had not been part of 
the feelings he had had, the expecta- 
tions he had formed before any of the 
other excursions he had made into the 
world, now possessed him. He was 
leaving an effortless, a spiritless life be- 
hind him. Already in his mind there 
were plans and projects — research, 
poems, essays. Edinburgh was a capi- 
tal which Dublin at the time was not; 
he would meet there men who would 
recognize, who would help to form, 
something in him. And he would not 
be one of the obscure of Edinburgh, 
either; the Duchess of Hamilton was 
there—Betty Gunning; he would visit 
her, and the beautiful duchess would 
not be inactive in advancing the for- 
tunes of a kinsman. London was not re- 
mote from Edinburgh, and the fortunes 
that Swift and Steele had attained to 
there might be attained to by another. 

Things had been made ready for his 
departure—hats and boots, shirts and 
suits. He would bring money with him, 
and draw on his uncle as necessities 
arose—necessities that would be neces- 
sities indeed. A little of the money was 
now in his pocket. It was fair-day in 
Ballymahon, and he went into one or 
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two of the taverns and paid scores that 
had long been due. And everywhere he 
was received as a man who had the 
prestige of a departure already upon 
him. Cordial were the good-bys that 
were exchanged; the townspeople, 
bringing his father’s name into every- 
thing they said to him, wished him the 
height of good fortune. Well, by the 
time he came back amongst them 
George Conway would have his sign 
put up, Tom Allen would have his new 
wig, but there would be still the same 
pleasant people to meet in Ballymahon. 

The young men were throwing the 
hammer in a place off the fair green. 
They called to him as he came along. 
He stood amongst them and watched 
them mark the place of the farthest 
throw. Taking off his coat he laid his 
hands upon the hammer’s handle. He 
threw it; it passed the farthest mark. A 
cheer went up for Oliver Goldsmith. 
The prize was handed to him; he went 
with the young men to this and that 
tavern, and drams were handed round 
and taken. 

Then to his mother’s cottage. Henry, 
his brother, had come, and had a stock 
of counsels to give him. Maurice had 
not been able to get away from the shop 
where he was working as an apprentice. 
Charles was there, attentive as always 
when foreign places were being talked 
of—Charles the stay-at-home. And poor 
Jack Goldsmith, still with his com- 
plaint, had come. His mother sat at the 
table waiting for Uncle Contarine and 
Cousin Jennie. And at the expected mo- 
ment they came. 

Oliver looked round upon them all, 
mother and brothers, uncle and cousins, 
taking notice of one and all, and feeling 
what happiness it would be to be back 
and amongst them, skilful, learned, and 
famous, wearing a bloom-colored coat 
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and carrying a gold-headed cane. Then, 
in his uncle’s face he would see a look of 
approval, and not, as now, the look of a 
man who was conscious of being chari- 
table. Pity and charity! They were great 
virtues, but pity ’twere to have always 
to look for them. “His pity gave ere 
charity began” he said to himself as he 
thought of his father, with that quick 
identification of himself with hunger 
and beggary that was in him, relieving 
some distress. And now his uncle was 
passing over letters and money for the 
journey and the initial expenses in Ed- 
inburgh. The look he gave him made 
Oliver spring up and say that he would 
hold the money faithfully and use it 
carefully. He put his hand in his uncle’s 
hand. “You are the philosopher who 
carries all his goods with him,” his un- 
cle says to him. “Let me acknowledge 
the humility of the station in which you 
found me,” Oliver responds; “let me 
tell how I was despised by most, and 
hateful to myself. Poverty, hopeless 
poverty, was my lot, and Melancholy 
. was beginning to make me her own.” 
It was a solemn occasion; poor Jack 
Goldsmith, however, made a distrac- 
tion by bursting into tears. 

To Bryanton’s now, where Bob and 
his sisters, Betty and Peggy, have to be 
taken leave of, and then to Dan Hod- 
son’s. Bob is settling down, he notes; 
from the fireside to the easy chair is be- 
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coming his round. He is not so greatly 
upset by Oliver’s leaving, but the clasp 
he gives him is genuine and friendly. 
Betty and Peggy have dressed up for 
this last visit from him, and they kiss 
him good-by. Last of all he goes to Dan 
Hodson’s. 

Very readily he speaks to Dan about 
his plans and the prospects ahead of 
him. He will combine poetry and medi- 
cine; he will be the philosopher of 
medicine. He tells him he has come to 
Lissoy not only to take farewell of his 
sister and brother-in-law, not only to 
take farewell of the house in which his 
father had lived, and he and his sister 
and brothers had been reared, but to 
take farewell of the whole countryside. 
And when he leaves the house he stands 
on the mound that is near the gate and 
looks across the countryside that is clear 
around him on that fine night. He re- 
members a night in summer when he 
stood here and saw lovers seated under 
the hawthorns around, and old men dis- 
coursing in a group or seated upon a 
bench. Voices had come up to him and 
he had felt in the scene something Vir- 
gilian—Sunt lachrymae rerum et men- 
tem mortalia tangunt. In a house near 
by some one played a fiddle. The door 
of Dan Hodson’s house was open. Peg- 
gy Golden stood there and sang. And 
once again he listened to “Johnny Arm- 
strong’s Good Night.” 
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Saving the Infant Class 
from Hell 


BY JOHN GOULD CURTIS 


The drunkard’s grave yawned for children a few generations ago. Sabbath-breaking or 
even being naughty had their dire consequences exhibited in horror stories, which deco- 
rated Sunday school libraries, comparing favorably with the tabloids of to-day. 


“ ELEN was intoxicated!” 
H Perhaps that means nothing 
to you. Maybe you aren’t even 
shocked. Possibly you don’t care. But 
for Helen to be intoxicated in the pages 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath School So- 
ciety library a couple of generations ago 
was every bit as awful as for her to mur- 
der her husband with a meat-axe to-day 
—and fully as tabloid. The principal 
difference is that her contemporary 
counterpart would deserve much less 
sympathy and get a great deal more. 

In either case, however, the story of 
the affair would leave no gruesome de- 
tail unrecounted; for the crusading of 
the Sabbath schools was no less ardent 
than that of our little newspapers, and 
if heaps of horrors will point the path 
to virtue, then the shocking details can- 
not be piled too high. Both types of pub- 
lication have relied on the truth that 
simple minds are more often impressed 
by awfulness than by beauty. 

Thus, “at the age of nineteen, Helen 
was indeed a beautiful girl—intelligent, 
industrious, and warm-hearted; no 


wonder that she was the idol of the fam- 
ily. More than once her flushed cheek 
and the sparkling brilliancy of her eye 
had awakened suspicion in her moth- 
er’s heart; but could she for a moment 
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cherish such an idea? No, it was an un- 
welcome thought and, therefore, soon 
banished. Ere long, however, the truth, 
humiliating, sailed as it was, burst up- 
on the whole family—Helen was in- 
toxicated!”’ 

Here we have the first of several cli- 
maxes in the life of a young lady of 
promise, who, unhappily, had the mis- 
fortune to be born in the Red Tavern, 
where ardent spirits were dispensed, and 
who, in consequence, was exposed to 
more than ordinary temptation. Hers is 
one of several hundred terrifying tales 
told in the fascinating library of the 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society— 
that repository of piety and learning 
which either baited or bludgeoned the 
children of an older generation into reg- 
ular attendance at the Sabbath school 
(under penalty of fire and brimstone), 
and exacted from them pledges of life- 
long abstinence and promises of fidelity 
at an age when they were definitely too 
young to have any idea what they were 
letting themselves in for. The most ter- 
rifying and improbable consequences 
are made to appear inevitable upon cer- 
tain seemingly innocent missteps, and 
lest the reader be incredulous, it may be 
worth while to look into a few of the 
pitfalls. 
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Suppose we turn back once more to 
Helen, who was intoxicated. The “‘Old 
Red Tavern” appears, if the woodcut 
frontispiece is to be believed, to have 
been located in Marlboro; and its pro- 
prietors seem all to have been persons 
of incalculable callousness and avarice. 
They simply ruined their customers 
right and left. “That tall, athletic young 
man with bloated countenance and 
trembling limbs [if you can picture the 
antithesis] was once an industrious, 
obedient, affectionate boy. How his 
fond mother’s heart yearned over him, 
and how tenderly she guarded him dur- 
ing the years of infancy and childhood.” 
Edwin left home to obtain work, took 
lodging, all innocently, at the Red Tav- 
ern, saw drinking going on there and, 
unprotected by any personal pledge to 
abstain, fell into taking a glass of wine 
himself occasionally. It was always so 
gradually, so unsuspectedly, that the 
nasty habit gained ascendancy; no 
drunkard of these tracts ever started out 
on anything stronger than light wine, 
but they all went rapidly after that, and 
knew not another sober breath until they 
tottered into their drunkards’ graves. 
“Oh, that Edwin had never, never, 
never gone where ardent spirit was sold 
—never associated with those who 
drank it.” 

But why bring in Edwin? It was this 
way: Helen’s flushed cheek and spar- 
kling eye having given her away, she had 
perforce to flee the harsh virtue of her 
family, and accordingly took refuge in 
matrimony with Edwin. These birds of 
a feather Hocked to the wedding of one 
of Helen’s friends, drank wine with the 
other guests, and after that their morals 
simply went below sea-level. Poverty 
and squalor came upon them. Helen 
went in for cider, which, to make mat- 


ters worse, she begged from the neigh- 
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bors. Her baby was neglected while she 
went off into the fields to sleep, her bot- 
tle by her side. The climax was reached 
on the day when she came home in an 
evil temper (having, it would seem, run 
out of cider) and found the baby at the 
door, “crying sadly, which vexed her so 
much that she caught him up and threw 
him into the pigsty.” 

If this doesn’t make an ineffaceable 
impression of what is to be expected 
from alcohol in any dilution, perhaps 
another anecdote will carry conviction. 
A young woman bought a pint of bran- 
dy to bathe her lame “‘ancle,” the me- 
dicinal value of the fire-water apparent- 
ly being conceded if it were taken ex- 
ternally. She accidentally confused it 
with another bottle, which she took 
home in its stead, and which her father 
spotted as soon as she had entered the 
house. He asked her what it was, and 
she told him “brandy to bathe my ancle 
with.” 

““*T must have some,’ said he, ‘for I 
have not had any to-day.’ Accordingly 
he poured some out and drank it. In 
twenty minutes he was a corpse.” 

The horrid intemperance of the vic- 
tim is cited as the proximate cause of 
this bit of poetic justice, but the modern 
reader yearns to inquire whether it 
would not be fairer to blame the daugh- 
ter for carrying poison about in an anon- 
ymous bottle. 


II 


All of this dramatic flubdub was de- 
signed to get the wee ones to sign the 
pledge. The trustful children were 
double-crossed at every turn: first, by 
the offer of story-books as a reward for 
Sunday school attendance; and then by 
the presentation, in that guise, of propa- 
ganda which so distorted life that it 
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must have made hundreds of neurotics, 
to say nothing of the hypocrites. 

Take “The Sabbath-Breaker Punish- 
ed,” from the powerful pen of Mrs. 
Helen Cross Knight. This is concerned 
with yet another Helen, who is gener- 
ously credited with not realizing the 
sinfulness of her secret wish that there 
were no Sabbath. With a perverseness 
and abandon astonishing in one so 
young, she presumed to suppose that she 
could keep the Sabbath as well in the 
barn, on the haymow, as in restless quiet 
in the parlor. “Helen distinctly deter- 
mined to do wrong. . . . Her dear 
mother was not far off, to gladden and 
comfort the young heart, but that little 
child was sinning.” She climbed around 
the haymow and looked for eggs; then 
the supper-bell rang, and Helen got 
what was coming to her. The cross old 
cow was laying for her (by arrange- 
ment with a displeased Deity) in the 
barnyard. “The cow stood still, while a 
fierce expression gathered on her face. 
Helen hoped she might be able to run 
from the barn to the gate before the 
cow would think of moving. Helen 
started—the cow started towards her; 
the little girl gave one scream of terror, 
and in a moment she was tossed into 
the air by the furious animal.” 

When she regained consciousness 
and begged her mother’s forgiveness, 
she was referred elsewhere. “Her parent 
looked very serious, and replied: ‘You 
must ask God to forgive you, my child, 
you have broken his laws. I will pray 
for you.’” Thus is capital proof ad- 
duced of the versatility of the Lord in 
getting at children with unworthy in- 
stincts. 

But the least of these tracts has thirty- 
two pages, and only twenty-two of them 
have been used in telling the story of 
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Helen’s fall. So we have two more ex- 
amples of rewarded sin: the boy who 
spoke profanely one Sabbath morning, 
and was promptly and completely 
drowned when he went swimming in 
the Missouri River that afternoon (the 
matter being left uncertain whether the 
drowning was for the profanity or for 
postponing Saturday night’s bath to 
Sunday); and the other lad, who un- 
truthfully shouted from the top of a 
high tree that he had found a squirrel’s 
nest there, and added as a makeweight 
the wish that the Almighty might strike 
him dead if it were not so. God knocked 
him right out of the tree and killed him. 

“*T Am Glad of It’; or, Wicked Re- 
joicing in Others’ Calamities,” gives a 
most graphic account of what happens 
to boys who say “Goody” when their 
playmate’s hat blows into the water. It 
puts out also an excellent line of argu- 
ment on the part of a father who per- 
suades his daughter to return the schol- 
arship prize she has won at school, on 
the ground that the runner-up, Julia 
Arthur, must have been the victor but 
for her unfortunate attack of “brain 
fever.” 


Ill 


If one shudders at the thought of 
what must have been the ideal child of 
that time, as manufactured in the ap- 
proved mould of the Massachusetts Sab- 
bath School Society, and if one is puz- 
zled by the ferocity with which the So- 
ciety’s God seems to enforce meekness 
and gentleness in the youngsters, one is 
nevertheless not left in doubt as to the 
ideal in the minds of the Society’s Com- 
mittee of Publication. Let me tabulate 
from “The Bad Family and The Good 
Family”: 
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BAD FAMILY 
Handsome house. 
Vicious parents. 
Six children, viz.: 
Fighting Harry, always scrapping. 
Greedy George, robs the pantry. 
Idle Richard, won’t get up in the morning. 
Careless Fanny, loses things, steps in puddles in 
the street. 
Lying Lucy, headed for the lake that burns with 
fire and brimstone. 
Selfish Sarah, simply hateful, never does anything 
for any one. 


Of course, had these parents been a 
trifle more fecund, and their offspring 
more varied as well as more numerous, 
it is possible that some of the minor 
good qualities and damnations might 
have been illustrated also, but probably 
a half-dozen of each are all that the 
young seeker can be expected to assimi- 
late between Sabbath and Sabbath. 
However, those youngsters who yearn 
for more light on the path can turn in 
their silver badges for a copy of “The 
Model Family,” in which Jane Ewing 
begins by questioning her uncle Mel- 
ville about the careers he would choose 
for his eight children. Uncle Melville 
has long whiskers and a stern counte- 
nance; such a man as any child would 
consider an oracle. He piously replies: 
“I should wish my boys to become 
preachers of the Gospel, translators of 
the Bible, and missionaries to the hea- 
then; and my girls to make just such 
wives and mothers as your aunt Mel- 
ville.” 

Uncle Melville has occasion to ex- 
pound what (in view of the announce- 
ment that the volume is “Written for 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School So- 
ciety, and approved by the Committee 
of Publication”) we may take to be the 
officially endorsed method of child- 
training. A visitor inquired: “Brother 
Melville, I never saw such gentle, obedi- 
ent, and respectful children in my life 
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GOOD FAMILY 
Handsome house. 
Pious parents. 
Six children, viz.: 
Manly Edward, courageous, avoids all quarrels, 
shuns rude, vulgar boys. 
Studious Arthur, not bright but awfully earnest. 
Well-bred Charles, always civil and carefully 
washed. 
Patient Emma, suffers pain, and takes nasty medi- 
cine with good temper. 
Generous Susan, gives everything to charity. 
Merry Agnes, a ‘‘sweet plaything’’ who wants to 
be like the big girls. 


as yours are; pray how do you contrive 
to govern them in this manner?” And 
Brother Melville explained that the 
Bible was so strong on obedience and 
subordination that he felt under an ob- 
ligation to fill his youngsters with the 
fear of God. “From the time they are 
nine months till about three or four 
years we punish frequently; but after 
that age we find little use for the rod.” 
Brother Melville seems also to have gone 
to elaborate lengths to persuade the chil- 
dren that it hurt him more than it did 
them. 

How splendidly this system worked 
out in practice was illustrated a little 
later when the ten-months-old baby 
heaved a chicken-bone out of its high 
chair. (The little ones seem to have ma- 
tured young in those days, so far as diet 
was concerned.) Her mother picked u 
the bone, untroubled by sanitary pest 
erations, and said that naughty baby 
must be punished if she did it again. 
“With great spirit the child struck it 
from her mother’s hand,” and got lusti- 
ly slapped in consequence. The strug- 
gle goes on for about three pages, the 
baby showing splendid persistence, but 
getting the worst of the slapping “until 
her arm was almost blistered. . . . The 
family knew that if the contest lasted 
till sunset no person could leave the 
table, or speak aloud, or give the babe a 
look of love or pity.” In the face of this 
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united offensive the babe at length ca- 
pitulated, changed the tone of its shrieks 
in a manner taken to indicate contri- 
tion, and “Mr. Melville, as his custom 
was, then returned thanks.” A splendid 
demonstration of the advantages of tak- 
ing “em young and treating ‘em rough. 

This, it seems, is the formula to be 
followed if you want to raise a “Good 
Family.” The enlightened author is 
Miss Sarah Tuttle, apparently an embit- 
tered spinster; and I am sure it was only 
want of imagination that prevented her 
having the child tied up by the thumbs 
until bedtime. 


IV 


Apart from free and continuous re- 
sort to the “horrible-example” kind of 
narrative, the little books gave over a 
good many pages to discourse on piety 
and the prospect of eventual salvation. 
Death and the devil were always lurk- 
ing together just around the corner, and 
one’s chance of eluding them and get- 
ting something of a run for heaven de- 
pended on persevering meekness, pro- 
found devotion, ceaseless furbishing of 
many minor virtues, and regular atten- 
dance at the Sabbath school. Thus an 
anonymous clergyman (identified as the 
Reverend Amos A. Phelps) wrote “‘Let- 
ters to Little Children; or, The History 
of Little Sarah,” wherein Letter I, titled 
“Sarah Not Too Young to Die,” dis- 
closes the blood-curdling perfidy of a 
wicked man who, knowing how little 
Sarah loved to go to the Sabbath school, 
tried to hire her to stay away. He was 
reputed to have offered her twenty-five, 
or perhaps fifty, cents if she would only 
stay away; but virtue triumphed and she 
would not do it, “‘and when she came 
to die, no doubt she was very glad she 
did not stay away.” Besides, she may 
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have felt that a quarter was no induce- 
ment. 

Little Sarah’s last illness and funeral 
are related with a degree of dramatic 
detail too awful for reproduction even 
in this sophisticated periodical. She was 
very sick, and the less said about her 
pain the better. But her love of prayer 
was amazingly strong to the very last. 
In fact, Sarah went in for prayer on 
such a wholesale scale, and so utterly 
to the exclusion of everything else, that 
it is hard to believe that she could have 
been of much help to her mother. For 
“Little Sarah was very fond of prayer.” 

“She loved to pray herself; and she 
loved to hear other people pray, too. 
She used to pray often, before she was 
sick. 

“Little Sarah also loved to pray, after 
she was sick, as well as before; and 
when she was in so much pain, or was 
so weak as not to be able to pray her- 
self, if some friend was in the room she 
was very fond of having that friend 
pray with and for her, and she used to 
ask them to do so often. And then she 
used to enjoy the prayers very much.” 
Unnatural child! 

“Once during her sickness, when her 
uncle watched with her, she awoke in 
the night and conversed as pleasantly 
and rationally as any well person, for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and asked 
him to pray with her. 

“At another time, after she had been 
in great pain, she said to her mother: 
‘Do turn me over and talk religious to 
me. 

“Remember, then, this one thing, if 
nothing more, LITTLE SARAH Was 
Always Very Fond of Prayer.” 

And that, my dears, was the sort of 
child that brought sunshine to the heart 
of the Reverend Amos Phelps, and per- 
suaded him that life was not all sorrow. 
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If this very comprehensive system 
seems inadequate, there is still more to 
be found in an entire volume devoted to 
“Infant Piety,” which is concerned with 
the more philosophical aspects of devo- 
tion as distinguished from the formulas 
of prayer. It considers at length, for ex- 
ample, the dilemma of one Mary, who 
spent a Saturday night with relatives, 
found in the morning that a heavy rain 
had made the streets unfit for walking 
to church, and struggled to decide 
whether she ought or ought not to send 
home for her overshoes. “‘ ‘Aunt,’ said 
she, after hesitating a few moments, evi- 
dently struggling between a sense of 
duty and of propriety, a fear of offend- 
ing or doing wrong, ‘do you think it 
would be right?’ Is it right? was with 
her indeed the first question, and it was 
the union of delicacy and integrity, of 
firm principle with sweetness and ten- 
derness, which gave her character a pe- 
culiar charm.” The peculiarity of the 
charm, if any, is edly conceded. 


V 


Just what, then, did these virtuous 
propagandists hope to achieve through 
their tabloid appeals to the children? 
Piety—appalling piety—seems to have 
been the primary aim. Preservation of 
the New England Sabbath in an atmos- 
phere of profound and impregnable 
sanctity (in the style of the modern 
Lord’s Day Alliance) was another. Im- 
pression upon the child mind of certain 
articles of faith, before the infant was 
capable of questioning, was the accept- 
ed device for gaining and keeping con- 
trol. 

We have seen something of what 
piety required, and of the precautions 
to be taken even by the very young, 
against sudden death or other act of 
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God. I have tried to discover just what 
little Helen, who had the unhappy af- 
fair with the cow, ought to have been 
doing on the Sabbath. A lengthy tract 
treats the matter, but confuses rather 
than enlightens: “See that they [the 
children] abstain from play as well as 
from work. Let them not pass the gold- 
en hours in idleness, or go out with care- 
less companions, or be seen standing at 
the corners of the streets; but try and 
make their home happy and the Sab- 
bath pleasant to them.” 

This last is a large order, even for an 
omniscient clergyman, and I wish he 
had said a little more about how the 
children are to be kept happy while they 
are forbidden at once, play, work, idle- 
ness, or company. Perhaps the implica- 
tion is that they ought to sit in the par- 
lor and read tracts. For the very young 
there would be “‘Plain Words for Those 
Who Can Read but Little,” which 
plunges right into the problems of the 
little folks: 

“You have a bo-dy and a soul. Your 
bo-dy will soon die and be laid in the 
dust. Your soul will live for ev-er. It 
will live for ev-er with God, or it will 
live for ev-er with Sa-tan. It will live for 
ev-er in hea-ven, or it will live for ev-er 
in hell. It will live for ev-er in peace, and 
joy, and love; or it will live for ev-er in 
fire, and pain, and woe.” And so on, 
at considerable length, and with a good 
deal of urging to prompt and complete 
repentance. 

The older children would probably 
be permitted “Conversations on the 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind; or, History of 
James Mitchell,”’ which proves with ap- 
palling conclusiveness that since a thor- 
ough explanation of the Scripture and of 
the principles of salvation is a prereq- 
uisite to entrance on high, the deaf, 
dumb, and blind must have gone ex- 
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clusively below until means of impart- 
ing this precious knowledge to them 
were discovered. 

By way of more readable and enter- 
taining precepts, the boys might have 
some such volume as ““Boys and Bosses,” 
or Mrs. Sherwood’s story of Honest 
Tom, “The Errand Boy,”’ somewhat in 
the nature of forerunners of the Alger 
fiction; while girls could be given a 
counterpart in “Fanny, the Flower 
Girl,” by Selina Bunbury, author also of 
“Glory, Glory, Glory; I Am So Hap- 
py!” and “The Indian Babes in the 
Woods.” If the big boys got beyond the 
stage where “Dying Scenes”’ intrigued 
them, they might still be induced to at- 
tend the Sabbath school with regularity, 
long enough to earn a copy of “The 
White Slave,” though some of them 
would doubtless read it with diminish- 
ed interest on getting it home and find- 
ing its alternative title; ““A Life of John 
Newton.” 

Truly, the instinct of the tabloids was 
with our tract-writers, and they worked 
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in the consciousness that they must fo- 
cus interest with arresting titles, hold 
it with tales of pious but dramatic hor- 
ror, and thrust home the conviction 
that salvation (which was their stock in 
trade) was indispensable. No doubt 
they would have contended, if they 
could be made to see some little incon- 
sistencies and absurdities in their de- 
vices, that the glory of the end was a 
sufficient glorification of the means. But 
when I think of how God used the cow 
to put little Helen to bed when her err- 
ing feet wandered from the path, I’m 
glad I wasn’t a child in those troublous 
times—beaten (under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School So- 
ciety) for resenting my mother’s imbe- 
cility in feeding me chicken-bones at the 
age of ten months, restricted in my lit- 
erature to the iterated arid platitudes 
and imprecations of the Sabbath school 
tracts, doomed to a drunkard’s grave if 
I once tasted wine, and subject always to 
the risk of some exotic vengeance by a 
terrible and capricious Deity. 


On This Rock 


By Bernice KENYON 


In the summer night it is good to lie 
On a shelf of rock, with a warm stone pillow, 
Heated through when the sun was high, 
Washed by old rains, and weathered mellow, 
Hollowed a little but not too deep, 
Hard to the bones, but strong for sleep. 


Some may seek a softer bed 
But I like stone beneath my head, 
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Stone that was shaped dim years ago 
Under a glacier’s grinding flow, 

Smooth to the cheek and warm and sound, 
Firmer than grass and yielding ground. 


Hours long in the summer night 
The sky flows, and the river flows, 
And the murmuring leaves of the trees are bright 
And flowing with moonlight, never still; 
The leaves grow out as the night grows— 
The trees mount tall and the rock-plants spread— 
I like still stone beneath my head! 
Stone that stands at the crest of a hill, 
Whose length is certain beyond increase, 
That cannot stir as the grasses will, 
But is moveless and high and full of peace. 


For who shall rest who feels in his sleep 
How all things change beyond recall ? 
That grass can thicken and hide him deep— 
On a single night the wheat grow tall— 
Above him branches cover the air— 
The night-flowers open one by one— 
Under his head the quick roots run— 
How shall he sleep, then, unaware? 


But on stone, hours without number, 
Quiet and dreamless I would lie, 
One lone dark thing deep in slumber, 
Heedless of change as time flows by; 
Letting the still rock hold and keep 
This known place in the long unknown 
Of the summer night when, heavy with sleep 
I drop to rest on my smooth stone. 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


F all the vasty and innumerable 
() chronicles of the Great War, 

perhaps the liveliest and most 
provocative is that by the Right Honor- 
able Winston Churchill, who to his 
friends is a source of anxiety and to his 
foes is as scarlet to bulls. His work is 
called “The World Crisis,” and has now 
reached seven volumes. These are large 
and lusty books and I must compliment 
the publishers for making the printed 
page so attractive to the eye, and the 
tomes so easy to hold in the hand. The 
writer, who helped to make history be- 
fore writing it, carries the reader along 
on the swift flow of his narrative. His 
audacity in the expression of opinions 
and in his criticisms of land and naval 
officers hits you in the eye, but after you 
have said “Whew!” you read the next 
page. 

It is particularly stimulating to read 
his account of the split in the Cabinet 
which deposed Asquith and substituted 
Lloyd George, and I recommend to stu- 
dents of modern history a comparison of 
his version with that by Lord Oxford 
so recently printed. After reading both, 
I feel like saying to Lloyd George, “Now 
you tell one.” 

The elusive nature of Truth is well il- 
lustrated by the various versions of the 
battle of Jutland, the greatest and least 
decisive of all contests at sea. I suppose 
we shall never know the facts, because 
although Mr. Churchill’s account is clar- 
ified by maps and drawings, and by the 


time given not in hours but in minutes, 
it is still difficult to ascertain the precise 
order of events, so different is one ex- 
pert’s view from that of another. Mr. 
Churchill emphatically belongs to what 
William James used to call the “tough- 
minded.” It will for the remainder of 
his life be a source of regret to him that 
Admiral Jellicoe did not risk and ven- 
ture his capital ships on a decisive en- 
counter, instead of putting first, last, and 
all the time the preservation of the Grand 
Fleet. 

But, looking back, I think it is the 
German Admiral, and not the English, 
who should have put all he had on one 
card. 

The possibilities of what might have 
happened on that misty afternoon are so 
terrific, that merely in reading Church- 
ill’s story my heart was pounding. 

The author gives Jellicoe credit for 
caution, prudence, and the determina- 
tion to avoid risks. But he says such a 
man and such conduct can never be 
counted among the great sailors and the 
great achievements of England. For he 
permitted the German Admiral to es- 
cape. But was there during the whole 
four horrible years another moment 
when one man had such a terrible re- 
sponsibility as Jellicoe’s? The whole war 
might have been lost in one afternoon, 
says Churchill. 

The irresistible conclusion, as clear per- 
haps to Jellicoe then as it is to us now, is 
this: the English might have won a com- 
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plete victory, annihilated the German 
navy, and attained what? Glory, yes: 
other results, no. The situation after that 
hypothetical victory would have been 
what it was without it, for later the Ger- 
man fleet accomplished nothing and 
could accomplish nothing, so long as 
Britain maintained her superiority. But 
if Britain had lost that battle, Germany 
would have won the war. In other words, 
Britain had everything to lose by defeat 
and little to gain by victory. No one 
knew this better than Jellicoe. It is possi- 
ble that he is the greatest of all heroes, 
for he sacrificed his own chance of glory 
and the eagerness of his captains and 
men, for the ultimate welfare of Eng- 
land. 

Furthermore it is just possible that he 
thought also of the lives of the bluejack- 
ets. So far as the battle lasted, the Ger- 
mans shot more accurately than the Eng- 
lish, and with deadlier results. Ships 
went down in two minutes each carry- 
ing about a thousand men to death. One 
clean hit was enough. Mr. Churchill re- 
grets that Jellicoe did not attempt to de- 
stroy the German fleet. But, although it 
may be humiliating to admit that the 
Germans showed to better naval advan- 
tage in this engagement than the Eng- 
lish, thousands and thousands of men on 
both sides are alive and well to-day who 
would have been dead had Jellicoe in- 
sisted on a fight to a finish; assuming an 
English victory, which was probable but 
not certain, the war would have con- 
tinued just the same. Is it worth while to 
sacrifice thousands of human beings to 
test naval gunnery or to obtain glory? If 
we need examples of courage, look at 
Captain Scott. 

To landlubbers like me, it would seem 
incredible if we did not have the proof, 
that a ship moving twenty-five miles an 
hour can be hit and sunk by a gun on an- 





other ship moving in the other direction 
twenty-five miles an hour, and fifteen 
miles away. But the experts do not seem 
to regard that as unusually good marks- 
manship. The damage done by one hit is 
easy enough to understand, when each 
projectile weighs a thousand pounds. In 
war, men are always cheaper than mate- 
rial. A whole division of men may be an- 
nihilated, but they can be replaced; one 
capital ship cannot be replaced. 

While it is true in war that nothing is 
cheaper than human beings, it seems 
rather a pity that such an idea should 
prevail in peace. Inasmuch as the United 
States of America gave her men so freely 
to Europe in the Great War, it seems 
strange that after the war she found it 
so dificult to give money. 

But I suppose in all nations it is easier 
to draft human lives than to draft prop- 
erty. 


Taking up a less exciting but perhaps 
equally profitable question raised in war 
histories, Lord Oxford (Mr. Asquith) in 
his charming “Memories and Reflec- 
tions” says that one night at one of his 
favorite clubs where Stanley Baldwin, 
Fisher, Gosse, and others were present, 
“I challenged them to produce a better 
twenty years of literary output in Eng- 
land than 1740 to 1760 in the despised 
eighteenth century.” He does not say 
whether or not the challenge was accept- 
ed; but it seems incredible that some 
“among those present” did not take it 
up. Surely the twenty years from 1840 to 
1860 produced in England much more 
literature of a high order. 

Between 1740 and 1760 appeared the 
poems of Gray, the novels of Richardson 
and Fielding, Smollett’s “Roderick Ran- 
dom,” “Peregrine Pickle,” “Ferdinand, 
Count Fathom,” Burke’s Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, a portion of 
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Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy,” Johnson’s 
“Rasselas,” “The Rambler,” “The Idler,” 
and “Life of Savage,” some of Hume’s 
Essays, and not much else of transcen- 
dent importance, for I do not regard 
Thomson’s “Castle of Indolence” and 
Young’s “Night Thoughts” as great lit- 
erature. 

Between 1840 and 1860 appeared 
many of Tennyson’s finest short poems, 
and also “The Princess,” “In Memo- 
riam,” “Maud,” some of the “Idylls of 
the King,” Browning’s eight volumes of 
“Bells and Pomegranates,” “Men and 
Women,” Matthew Arnold’s “Poems” 
and some of the “Essays in Criticism,” 
Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship,” 
“Past and Present,” “Cromwell,” and 
the opening volumes of “Frederick the 
Great,” Macaulay’s “Essays,” and “Lays 
of Ancient Rome,” nine major novels by 
Dickens, the chief works of Thackeray, 
all the books by the three Bronté sisters, 
George Eliot’s “Scenes of Clerical Life,” 
“Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” 
Reade’s “The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
“Hypatia” and “Westward Ho” by the 
Kingsleys, Trollope’s “The Warden,” 
“Barchester Towers,” “Doctor Thorne,” 
Hughes’s “Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
with many works by Ruskin, Mill, and 
others. 

But although I cannot think with 
much respect of such a “challenge,” I 
shall always have an affectionate regard 
for Asquith because he said, “I have a 
congenital incapacity for, and invincible 
abhorrence of, mathematics.” 

The new novel by Ellen Glasgow, 
“They Stooped to Folly,” might be de- 
scribed as “linkéd irony long drawn 
out.” The ironical title gives the key-note 
to the book—for “virtue” is satirized. She 
commands an admirable prose style, 
which gives an air of distinction to every- 
thing she writes. But her meditations 
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are too prolonged, her “fable” is lacking 
in interest, and the work as a whole is 
anemic. In her general attitude she is 
following a common fashion of the day, 
but it is an error to suppose there is any- 
thing new or original either in regarding 
adultery as trivial or in the complacency 
with which those who have lost their 
chastity regard themselves. In the book 
of Proverbs, written more than two 
thousand years ago, the writer, who had 
seen a good deal of human nature, made 
the following observation: 


Such is the way of the adulterous woman: 
she eateth, and wipeth her mouth, and saith, 
I have done no wickedness. 


It is the saints, and not the sinners, who 
are tormented by conscience; and there 
is nothing new about that. 

Some lines by Coventry Patmore ap- 
ply perhaps even more pertinently now 
than when they were written, though 
they testify to the sameness of human 
nature: 


Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapen’d Paradise; 
How given for nought her priceless gift, 
How spoil’d the bread and spill’d the wine, 
Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine. 


A. S. M. Hutchinson, who in 1921 
made a sensation with his novel, “If 
Winter Comes,” has produced a story 
well worth reading, in “The Uncertain 
Trumpet.” The chief faults of this book 
are the irritating Morality names given 
to the characters, like Miss Mention, 
etc., and the jerky, incoherent style, char- 
acteristically seen at its very worst in the 
opening pages. He has a talent for put- 
ting his worst foot forward. There is no 
self-starter; the book begins with a pro- 
digious noise and effort of cranking, and 
































gets under way with difficulty. But let 
no reader lose his patience. “The Uncer- 
tain Trumpet” contains an excellent 
and absorbing story, some original and 
impressive characters, and its conception 
is noble. It has considerable humor, but 
when I remember the marvellous humor 
of the same author’s “Once Aboard the 
Lugger” I sigh the lack of many a thing 
I sought. This story is written for the 
sheep, not for the goats; least of all for 
the goatish. 

I praise Dorothy Thompson for the 
extraordinary felicity of her “transla- 
tion” of “Pep” by Lion Feuchtwanger. 
Her dexterity in verse has never ap- 
peared to better advantage. That is all 
that can be said in praise of the book, for 
apart from her delightful audacities in 
composition, the work is worthless. 

“Hovering Shadow,” a slender volume 
of verse by Elizabeth Hollister Frost, 
contains some striking and admirable 
pages. They are reminiscent (without 
any copying) of Thomas Hardy and Al- 
fred Housman. She has a genuine gift 
and I await with some confidence its de- 
velopment. 

The “Collected Poems” of W. H. Da- 
vies, in one handy volume, will delight 
nine out of ten readers. The author says 
prefatorily that here are all the poems 
he cares to remember and a number of 
others he would like to forget. On less 
than 400 pages there are 430 poems, well 
representing emotion remembered in 
tranquillity. This isa book to read, tobuy, 
to keep; buy another copy for a gift to a 
discriminating friend. 


When I was a boy, we had family 
prayers both morning and evening. In 
addition to the Bible and my father’s 
prayer at night, the whole family sang a 
hymn. One night we were singing a 
hymn of which the last line of every 
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stanza was “It is better farther on.” On 
this particular occasion our singing was 
rather worse than usual; the tune itself 
was not melodious, and we were making 
very heavy weather of it. After we had 
finished the second stanza, and had all 
sung together “It is better farther on,” 
the head of the family remarked with a 
laugh that he hoped it was, and closed 
the book. 

Now that is the way I felt after read- 
ing forty pages of Susan Ertz’s new nov- 
el, “The Galaxy.” And I am quite will- 
ing to leave the determination of it to 
other readers, for I have had enough. 
Had this book been written forty years 
ago, it would have been both original 
and interesting. But nothing to-day 
could be more conventional, hackneyed, 
and shopworn than those opening chap- 
ters. No more of this, for Goddes dignite! 

I salute a new author. “Dust and Sun,” 
by Clements Ripley, is a rattling good 
story of exciting adventures in a hot cli- 
mate. Revolutions, murders, romance. 

Among the fresh thrillers, Scribneri- 
ans will enjoy “The Glenlitten Murder,” 
by the reliable and redoubtable E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, who dictates all his 
novels, in order to have more time for 
golf. I defy any one tc dictate letters fast- 
er than I can; but it seems to me amaz- 
ing that novels with complicated plots 
can be dictated ; I never dictate an article. 
It seems that Mr. Oppenheim’s best 
hours for composition are in the morn- 
ing; but that is also his favorite time for 
golf. Not yet being able to play eighteen 
holes accompanied by a secretary to 
whom he might dictate novels on the 
fairway, or while his opponents are putt- 
ing, he has abandoned morning work, 
and dictates between tea and dinner. 
Yet, surprising as this is, the most terrific 
thriller I ever read, “The Turn of the 
Screw,” was dictated to a mahogany- 
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minded Scot stenographer by Henry 
James; and I have been informed (not 
by the author) that the whole text-book 
on Economics was dictated by Arthur 
T. Hadley. 

Other stories of murderers, policemen, 
and detectives, both amateur and profes- 
sional, that will please many besides my- 
self, are “The Roman Hat Mystery,” by 
Ellery Queen; “Yellow Munro,” by 
Gerard Fairlie; “Murder at Bratton 
Grange,” by J. Rhode; and “The Mur- 
der in the Laboratory,” by T. L. David- 
son, one of the best-written books of this 
kind; it has impressive characters; it 
won a prize in Great Britain, and richly 
deserved its success. 

“The Bright Thread,” by Cornelia G. 
Le Boutillier, is so different from the 
common run of fiction, so old-fashioned, 
that it is worth reading as a surprise. It is 
in fact a glorified Sunday-school book; 
some parts of it seem so naive that one 
might dismiss the whole thing with a 
smile of puzzlement—can such things 
be in 1929 ?—were it not for the fact that 
other chapters contain scenes, conversa- 
tions, and analyses indicating that the 
author knows what she is about. 

One of the most useful of all juve- 
nile books is “Boys’ Book of Astrono- 
my,” by Goodwin Deloss Swezey and J. 
Harris Gable, copiously illustrated by 
the authors. This is both valuable and 
entertaining, and I find it exactly suited 
to my needs, for while I am a man in 
years, I am a child in science. The other 
day I entered a barber-shop, and in 
response to an inquiry concerning my 
health, I said “Pretty well for an old 
man.” “You don’t call yourself an old 
man, do you?” “No, I don’t, but every- 
body else does.” 

Genial Bob Davis, whose daily col- 
umn in the New York Sun delights 


many thousands, has surpassed himself 
in his latest book, “Bob Davis Abroad,” 
for the author is an expert on human na- 
ture, and professors of psychology might 
read him to advantage. Life 1s a tragi- 
comedy and Davis never forgets it. 

It was a happy idea to publish “Remi- 
niscences of Outdoor Life,” by the late 
Honorable William Kent, of California. 
The book has an interesting preface 
by one of the most intimate friends of 
the family, the famous Stewart Edward 
White. Bill Kent was a classmate of 
mine at college, and of all the under- 
graduates he was the most original, hu- 
morous, and picturesque. We thought 
then he was destined for a brilliant liter- 
ary career, for he was the best creative 
writer in college. But his conscience 
drove him into politics, where for many 
years in Chicago and later in California, 
he worked with inextinguishable zeal 
for reform. Unusual in everything, he 
was a reformer with a sense of humor. 
He served several terms as an Indepen- 
dent Congressman from California. He 
married Elizabeth Thacher, daughter of 
the famous Latin Professor at Yale, 
Thomas A. Thacher; she was the only 
girl in a large family of boys; she became 
the mother of five sons and two daugh- 
ters. When Mr. Kent presented to the 
government of the United States an im- 
mense tract of land and insisted that it 
be called Muir Woods, President Roose- 
velt wrote him that it ought to be called 
after the name of the generous giver. As 
a reply, Mr. Kent sent the President a 
photograph of his numerous progeny, 
saying that if these children could not 
keep his name alive, no forest could do it. 

In the Class Book, twenty-five years 
after graduation, he wrote: 


Most of my traveling has been either in con- 
nection with business or for recreation in hunt- 
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ing and camping in the roughest parts of the 
country. I have interests that have taken me to 
Mexico and British Columbia, and have made 
two trips to Hawaii. My recreation has been 
largely hunting and fishing with light attacks 
of golf in my old age. I have not read as much 
as I should, but have tried to keep up with 
good stuff, and have studiously avoided the 
reading of philosophy; have reverted to the 
classics (translated) and have great interest 
in the literary features of the Old Testament. 
My especial interest has been in the line of 
endeavoring to extend democratic ideas and 
to fight the forces and courses that would 
break down the possibilities of democratic de- 
velopment. I can’t say that I have accomplished 
much, but, anyhow, I have tried. I believe the 
best service that I can render is in backing peo- 
ple who are going the right way; have not and 
never have had any political ambition. 


Few persons have known more about 
“the great outdoors” than William Kent; 
and these essays will delight all those 
who love rough life in the open. They 
contain much of the author’s philosophy, 
and his hatred of cruelty and intoler- 
ance. 

“The Letters of Tolstoy and His Cous- 
in, Countess Alexandra Tolstoy (1857- 
1903), translated from the Russian 
(more literally than elegantly) by Leo 
Islavin, are of immense interest, espe- 
cially in the arguments about religion. 
It is indeed curious that the greatest lit- 
erary artist of recent times should also 
have been so uncompromising and zeal- 
ous a moralist. All the later Russian nov- 
elists, Gorki, Andreev, Chekhov, Artsy- 
bashev, Kuprin, followed him steadfast- 
ly as an artist, and not at all as a moral- 
ist; with millions of humble readers, it 
was the other way around. That a writer 
one hundred per cent Russian should 
have shaken the world more than any 
author since Goethe is indubitable proof 
—if any were needed—of his mighty 
genius. 
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From these Letters one gets a more 
favorable idea of Tolstoy’s personality, 
character, and temperament than from 
his Diaries or from the journals of his 
wife. They serve as an admirable foot- 
note to the magnificent Centenary Edi- 
tion of Tolstoy, now in process of publi- 
cation, and which once more I must 
urge Scribnerians to buy. 


Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” is undoubted- 
ly a great poem; but it is not a precocious 
poem, nor was it, as we now have it, 
written by the author in extreme youth. 
It first appeared in the North American 
Review for September, 1817, when Bry- 
ant was nearly twenty-three; but it was 
then far from being a masterpiece, for 
the best parts of it had not been written. 
In 1821, when the author was twenty- 
seven, the poem first appeared in the 
form now familiar. Only a few minor 
details were altered for the later editions. 

And now comes an interesting letter 
from Peoria, Ill., written by the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Daniel 
E. Williamson, which tells me much that 
is both strange and new. 


Possibly you are already acquainted with 
the fact that a small city in Illinois claims the 
distinction of being the place where Bryant 
wrote “Thanatopsis.” If not, I am sure you 
will be interested in the printed article which 
I enclose along with some pictures. 

It seems that John Howard Bryant, a 
younger brother of the poet, settled, in an 
early day, at Princeton, Ill. Princeton is lo- 
cated some sixty miles north of Peoria. One 
of our enterprising newspapers printed the 
article I enclose and pictures of the later “‘edi- 
tion” of the house with the rather astonishing 
information that the room in the old house 
was carefully preserved because the poet 
Bryant wrote “Thanatopsis” there. How 
plausible the story reads. Yet, one wonders 
how old that younger brother was when he 
settled in Illinois, if his older brother wrote 
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the poem when he was eighteen years old. 
Yet again one must wonder how William 
Cullen Bryant managed to write his poem, 
completed in 1821, in a room that was not 
built till 1840. 

I wrote an article calling attention to the 
lack of harmony between dates and facts, but 
the sub-editor, who has this section of the 
paper in charge, and who wrote the article, 
told me that he couldn’t publish it because 
it would “put those people in bad,” the peo- 
ple now living in the house, one a descendant 
of John Howard Bryant. 

So, visitors can still go to Princeton, IIl., 
and see the very room where William Cullen 
Bryant wrote “Thanatopsis.” Traditions are 
easily formed but difficult to eliminate. 


The newspaper has a large picture of 
the interior of a charming room, with 
the printed statement, “Tradition has it 
that Bryant, then only 18 years old, sat 
where the davenport is and read the com- 
pleted poem first to a couple of boys who 
had returned from hunting rabbits.” 

In attempting to account for so strange 
a tradition, it may be that Bryant when 
about fifty years old, read his poem aloud 
in this room and he may have changed 
a word or two, for a final edition. Or it 
is possible that Bryant’s younger brother, 
who did live in this house, may have 
been confused in tradition with the 
famous poet. For John Howard Bry- 
ant published a volume of poems in 
1857 which show a love of nature that 
equalled his brother’s, and which do not 
deserve the oblivion that has overtaken 
them. Here is 


AUTUMN: A SONNET 


*Tis Autumn, and my steps have led me far 
To a wild hill that overlooks the land 
Wide-spread and beautiful. A single star 
Sparkles new-set in heaven: o’er its bright 
sand 
The streamlet slides with mellow tones away; 
The west is crimson with retiring day; 
And the north gleams with its own native 
light. 
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Below in autumn green the meadows lie, 
And through green banks the river wanders 


And the wide woods with autumn hues 
are bright. 
Bright—but of fading brightness! Soon is 
ast 
Thattream-like glory of the painted wood; 
And pitiless decay o’ertakes as fast 
The pride of men, the beauteous, great, and 
good. 


John Keats, born one year after Bry- 
ant, and dead fifty-seven years before the 
American, was the chief and life-long in- 
spiration of the late Amy Lowell. She de- 
voted the last years of her life to writing 
a monumental biography of him, which 
appeared in 1925 in two volumes. The 
publishers have now made a popular edi- 
tion in one volume, a triumph of book- 
making, as it contains about 1,300 pages, 
is not unduly heavy, includes all the 
scholarly appendices, with the glorious 
analytical index of fifty-one pages. 

When I was in London in 1928, John 
Galsworthy showed me the manuscripts 
of nearly all his books. He cannot dic- 
tate, and cannot play the typewriter; 
thus they are all in pen and ink, and 
their commercial value must be prodi- 
gious. Professor Carlton Wells, of the 
University of Michigan, calls my atten- 
tion to an article in a review, quoting the 
Manchester Guardian, as follows: 


They are worth a small fortune, and they 
are certain to appreciate greatly in years to 
come. No other English writer, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Shaw, has such a 
vogue abroad, and almost every month sees 
an advance in the prices of his first editions. 
As readers of our Christmas Number will 
recall, Mr. Galsworthy is one of the few 
modern authors who write everything in 
their own hand. He once told me that he 
found it impossible to think with a type- 
writer in front of him, and he raised his 
eyes in mock horror when I mentioned the 
dictaphone. In his study at Hampstead all 
his manuscripts are carefully preserved in a 
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row of red morocco boxes shaped like book 
covers. Those he has presented to the British 
Museum are to be seen in the Greville Room. 


Miles Kastendieck, of the School of 
Music of Yale University, writes: 


Starting at page one of “The Man of Prop- 
erty” I have read without interruption through 
the six novels and four interludes to the Finis 
of “Swan Song.” The impression is tremen- 
dous, and Galsworthy has captured my sin- 
cerest admiration. The simplest word of 
praise would seem to be that: Life is like that. 


THE FANO CLUB 


The original member and founder 
of the Fano Club is no other than the 
mighty Montaigne. A. S. Peabody, of 
Chicago, writes me that Montaigne must 
have been a charter member of the Club; 
the Diary of his Journey to Italy states 
that he visited the town on April 28, 
1581, and comments quite favorably on 
the food he found at the Inn. On look- 
ing up the Diary (Trechmann’s transla- 
tion, 1929), I read: 


FANO, fifteen miles, a little town in a 
pretty and very fertile plain adjoining the 
sea, rather badly built, very closed in. We 
were very well treated there as regards bread, 
wine and fish; the accommodation is not up 
to much. Fano has this advantage over the 
other towns on this coast, as Sinigaglia, Pe- 
saro and others, that it has plenty of fresh 
water, many public fountains and private 
wells, whereas the others have to go as far 
as the mountains to fetch their water. We 
saw here a large ancient arch, on which there 
is an inscription under the name of Augustus, 
qui muros dederat. The town was formerly 
called Fanum, and was Fanum Fortunae. 


No sooner had my initial yelps of enthu- 
siasm begun to wane, than I got a letter 
from a friend in Rome, announcing that 
the Pope has just received a delegation 
from the FANO CLUB, two hundred 
strong. 
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DUECENTO PELLEGRINI DI FANO 


RICEVUTI DAL PAPA 
Quest’oggi il Pontefice ha ricevuto circa 
duecento pellegrini delle Diocesi di Fano e 
Fossombrone con alla testa il Vescovo Mons. 
Sanchini. L’udienza ha avuto luogo nell’aula 
concistoriale ove il Papa ha passato in rassegna 
i pellegrini ed ha ricevuto I’offerta dell’obolo. 
Prima di impartire la benedizione ha rivolto 
loro brevi parole di compiacimento e di grato 
animo. 


For many years I have been collecting 
the names of the Last Survivor of the 
Charge of the Light Brigade, which in 
1854 Tennyson celebrated with a poem 
dear to all schoolboys. The “sole survi- 
vor” has now died quite frequently dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, and my class in 
Tennyson at Yale act as scouts. Stuart 
Adams Lyman, of the class of 1929, sends 
me the following clipping from the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


THOMAS KINSEY DIES AT 94 


West New York, N. J., July 7. Thomas 
Kinsel (sic) ninety-four years old, reputed to 
be the last of “the noble six hundred” who 
participated in the charge of the Light Brigade 
in the Crimean War, died here Saturday at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. James Kelly, 
of 318 Twelfth Street. He lived at Chelsea, 
Mass. . . 

Mr. Kinsey was born in Wales, passing his 
early manhood in the British Army. After his 
enlistment expired he immigrated (sic) to the 
United States and became a farmer in Massa- 
chusetts. Surviving are . . . seventeen grand- 
children and twenty-one great-grandchildren. 


They should all be proud of him. Peace 
and honor to his ashes! 


An interesting letter, giving tremen- 
dous authority for “it’s me” and contain- 
ing a particularly delightful pun, comes 
from B. W. Mitchell, of South Hero, 
Vt: 


The very first public pronouncement in fa- 
vor of this idiom by a scholar of authority 
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emanated from Yale University, and its apolo- 
gist was none other than that great linguist, 
William Dwight Whitney. His argument for 
the correctness of the idiom, namely, that 
“me” is, in this usage, a true disjunctive pro- 
noun, and that the idiom is the entirely cor- 
rect equivalent of C’est moi, is set forth in his 
book “The Essentials of English Grammar,” 
now, I fear, out of print. 

. . . Cats are delightful creatures—black 
ones especially—and I wish them all felisity, 
except in their remorseless pursuit of birds. 


Another correspondent quotes the 
poem 


Her ain’t a-callin’ we, 
Us don’t belong to she. 


Miss Mary Partridge, of Hartford, 
Conn., states that one of her students, Jo- 
sephine Collins, read the F. Q. through 
last summer, at the age of nineteen. She 
joins the Club, which has members rang- 
ing from twelve to ninety-five years of 
age. 


In response to a request from Jane 
Smith that I put a line in this column 
stating where she can find information 
concerning my personal knowledge of 
the late “Pen” Browning, son of Robert 
and Elizabeth, I take pleasure in inform- 
ing her that the Century Magazine for 
January, 1913, has an article by me, call- 
ed “Robert Browning as Seen by His 
Son,” in which I describe a pleasant in- 
terview I had with “Pen” Browning 
near Florence. He died in 1912. He was 
a charming gentleman. 

Jane Smith adds, “Though I have not 
read every word of the F. Q. and haven’t 
the least intention of doing that stunt I 
can repeat for my own edification many 
stanzas of it.” 

Lieutenant-Commander Francis K. 
O’Brien, of the U.S.S. Wyoming, wishes 
a list of good English translations of the 
Greek writers. He is, as I have reason to 
know, a well-read man in English litera- 
ture. The best translations of Plato are by 
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Jowett, though the anonymous “Socra- 
tes” and “A Day in Athens with Socra- 
tes” are just about as good. Plumptre and 
Gilbert Murray for the dramatists; Jow- 
ett again for Thucydides; Pindar was 
translated into English prose by Ernest 
Myers. Commander O’Brien must have 
books of small size, as the room on a bat- 
tleship is limited. The two anonymous 
Platos mentioned above (Scribners) are 
delightfully small and attractive vol- 
umes, and in the smallish book, “Greek 
Civilisation and Character,” edited by 
Dr. Ernest Barker, are many translations 
from Herodotus. “Everyman’s Library” 
has cheap and convenient volumes. The 
Temple Classics, tiny books, have Chap- 
man’s Iliad complete in two volumes. 

The handy volume “Plato Selections” 
in the Modern Student’s Library, edited 
by Raphael Demos, has the Jowett trans- 
lation. 


With reference to the achuni, the cat- 
like animal with a sense of humor, de- 
scribed in a recent number of this maga- 
zine, I have received an amusing letter 
from Captain E. M. P. Grow, of Lima, 
Peru: 


Everyone here was quite delighted to read 
the account of “‘chuni.” He is well known in 
Lima; . . . Incidentally, “chuni” got in the 
house last week and found a little bow! of 
those red after-dinner “mints.” He took each 
one separately and sucked all the red off leav- 
ing it white and then spit it back in the same 
dish! When Mrs. Grow came home she was 
puzzled to find a dish of white candies where 
she had left red ones. Our youngster explained 
it later. 

Animals are queer. We had a little parrot 
who whistled tunes . . . I was the only one 
in the house he would come to. Last Thursday 
I went to the hospital for a week. On Friday 
he attacked Mrs. Grow twice, my boy once 
and has not been seen since. I believe he 
blamed my disappearance on them, and has 
kill d himself or at least left “these parts” (on 
foot, too, because he can’t fly). 
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To say they don’t think and even reason is 
poppycock. They do, they have a sense of hu- 
mor and a capacity for feeling. Don’t you 
think so? 


In my own special terminology of 
golf, there are three degrees of the Bull- 
head. lf the ball travels near a bunker 
without touching it, we call it a quasi- 
Bullhead. If it strikes the ground and 
bounds clear over the trap, we call it a 
Bullhead. If it strikes or rolls into the 
bunker and then out again, we list it as 


an Official Bullhead, which is the Bull- 
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head in its most malignant form. I have 
just received a note from F. O. Robbins, 
of New Haven, declaring that the fol- 
lowing must be an official Bullhead. 


A golfer by the name of Brix of Seattle, 
Wash., drove off the tee for the longest hole 
on the course, 405 yards. The ball sliced out 
of bounds, hit the concrete highway, bounced 
onto the top of an automobile, teetered on the 
car’s top, rolled off under the rear wheel where 
it was pinched in such a manner as to cause 
it to leap into the air, fly across a ditch and 
land on the objective green, where it rolled to 
within four feet of the cup. 


Wi Se he 


For current announcements of the leading publishers see 


the front advertising section. 
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HERE is no artist more exciting to 

the imagination than the one 
whose genius is fed by a diversity 

of springs and whose work therefore 
ranges in many directions. I don’t sup- 
pose I shall ever meet a painter surpass- 
ing in this respect my friend the late 
John La Farge. He could do anything. 
Long before the impressionistic hypoth- 
esis had been made at all familiar here 
he produced the “Paradise Valley,” a 
landscape that in color values and illu- 
mination might have had a French ori- 
gin. He could paint the figure and he 
could paint flowers. His masterpiece is 
a great mural decoration, “The Ascen- 
sion,” in the New York church of that 
name. He used oils and water-color with 
equal authority. From the early years in 
which he drew some beautiful illustra- 
tions he knew all about the resources of 
black and white. Much of his activity 
was dedicated to the production of 
stained-glass windows. He wrote good 
books and delivered remarkably stimu- 
lating lectures. In a word he was, if I 
may so express it, inordinately versatile. 
But La Farge’s wide scope went deeper 
than mere versatility. It sprang from the 
richness of his nature, from the philo- 
sophical turn of his imagination, above 
all from his open-mindedness, his quest- 
ing, sympathetic habit. I used to feel, 
while listening to his entrancing talk, 
that he was never quite satisfied with 
what he knew, that he was always peer- 
ing inquisitively at receding horizons, 


eager to press experience further and 
further. We have never had any one 
quite like him, so inclusive in his indi- 
viduality of the traits of the artist and 
those of the scholar—and the man of the 
world. The only painter of my acquaint- 
ance who approached him at all in the 
extent of his interests, the depth of his 
culture, was the late Arthur B. Davies. 
The explanation of the rarity of the 
type in our time is a simple and natural 
one. As I have recently emphasized in 
this place, in an essay on “The Painter’s 
Craft,” the artist who neglects the prime 
necessity of good workmanship might 
as well winnow the wind. In modern 
practice stress has been so laid upon the 
point that the broader potentialities of 
art have often been forgotten. I have 
known painters who recoiled from the 
idea of embodying a thought in one of 
their works, fearful of becoming “liter- 
ary.” Even a master like Whistler could 
share this curious dread. When he tack- 
led nature it was not to interpret her 
“sentiment” but only to “bring about a 
certain harmony of color,” and he had, 
I think, a horror of what is called “hu- 
man interest.” In the famous portrait 
of his mother, for example, he insisted 
that the public had no business looking 
for any personal associations whatever. 
“Tt must stand or fall,” he said, “on its 
merits as an arrangement.” Of course 
he was right. Of course design, tech- 
nique and style are the great antiseptics 
against the ravages of time. Nevertheless 
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Rubens. 


From the portrait by himself shown at the 
iggs Gallery. 


Isabella Brandt. 


From the painting by Rubens at Windsor 


Helena Fourment. Pieter Pecquius. 
From the painting by Rubens in the From the painting by Rubens in Sir Audley Neeld’s 
Louvre. Collection. 





Holy Family. Bellerophon. 


From the painting by Rubens in the Cincinnati Museum. From the painting by Rubens in the Bonnat Collection. 


Samson Taken Prisoner. 


From the painting by Rubens in an English collection, 









Queen Tomyris with the Head of Cyrus. 


From the painting by Rubens in Lord Darnley’s Collection. 
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Hercules. Study of a Woman. 


From the drawing by Rubens in the British Museum. From the drawing by Rubens in the 
Louvre. 








La Ronde. 


From the painting by Rubens in the Prado. 





A Lioness at Play. 


From the painting by Rubens in Lord Normanton’s Collection. 





Heads of Negroes. 


From the study by Rubens in a Russian Collection, 
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the imagination of man, as I have as- 
serted at the outset, will always kindle 
with a peculiar warmth to those masters 
who, like myriad-minded Shakespeare, 
exercise their genius with a certain ma- 
jestic sweep, establishing all the elements 
in a work of art in a perfect balance. 


o Oo SD 


It is the mark of Leonardo, of Michael 
Angelo, of Rembrandt. There is excuse 
for a slightly malin chuckle over Whis- 
tler’s recognition of the portentous 
Dutchman’s alliance with merely hu- 
man things. Unconscious, perhaps, of his 
testimony to Rembrandt’s feeling for 
realistic truth as distinguished from the 
“arrangement,” he praises him because 
he “saw picturesque grandeur and noble 
dignity in the Jews’ Quarter of Amster- 
dam, and lamented not that its inhabi- 
tants were not Greeks.” In other words 
Rembrandt not only knew the world in 
which he lived but, scorning the isola- 
tion of an ivory tower, in a passion of 
creative emotion he identified himself 
heart and soul with any theme that at- 
tracted his brush, humanizing the picture 
to its core. Such sympathy has a pro- 
foundly energizing influence. It is not a 


separate, deliberately governed manifes-_ 


tation of the will. It means, rather, the 
operation of the artist’s whole nature, the 
reaction of life upon every nerve in his 
organization, so that character and tech- 
nique move together in one steady prog- 
ress. I never can think of substance and 
form in a work of art as anything save 
interdependent factors. A painter’s idea is 
not detached from him and taken up by 
him as he might take anelixir out of a bot- 
tle and mix it with his pigments. It is a 
passage in hisexperience,a moment in his 
life, that possesses him and becomes in- 
extricably enmeshed in the texture of his 
technique. The bigger he is, the more ad- 
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venturous his instincts, the weightier and 
the more splendidly quickened his art. 
Some time ago M. Paul Collin translated 
into French and carefully annotated the 
correspondence of Rubens. There is a 
deep significance in the fact that the 
letters in the first volume should be as- 
sembled under the rubric of “Vie Pu- 
blique et Intellectuelle.”. Think of the 
implications in the phrase! That a paint- 
er, a craftsman, a man of his hands, 
should have had a full and interesting 
life apart from the studio! How interest- 
ing and how full it was may be judged 
from the circumstance that one of the 
master’s more recent biographers, Mr. 
Anthony Bertram, has been able to 
make a substantial little book out of his 
hero’s diplomatic adventures alone. Is 
it fantastic to believe that they contrib- 
uted enormously to the fertilization of 
his artistic genius? I think they did. 
Rubens /ived. It is as important to re- 
member that as it is to reckon with the 
mysterious play of sheer inspiration in 
his soul and in his fingers. His career 
has the dense, fervid grain of a glorious 
tapestry, all glowingcolor, shot with gold. 
Commencing artist while still in his 
teens, first under Tobias Verhaecht and 
then under Van Noort, he finally found 
a perfect master in Otho van Veen, who 
not only gave his precocious talent ex- 
cellent training but especially confirmed 
him in a tendency toward the Italian- 
ism which was then active in Flemish 
and Dutch circles. In 1600, when he was 
twenty-three, Rubens was on his way 
south, already a painter of approved ca- 
pacity, and, besides, a young man of 
attractive personality. The latter fact 
unquestionably counted in his advance- 
ment. A meeting in Venice with an in- 
fluential follower of the Duke of Man- 
tua led to his prompt engagement as 
court painter to that busy dilettante. He 
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was not rigidly confined, either, to the 
seat of the Gonzagas. He saw Florence. 
He was sent to Rome to make copies of 
the masters. Something about his readi- 
ness and courtliness seems soon to have 
made him eligible for that vie publique 
to which I have alluded and Gonzaga 
sent him to Spain with presents for 
Philip III and various courtiers. Thence- 
forth the political or quasi-political note 
is more and more frequently sounded in 
his record. It is as an artist that he for- 
sakes Mantua and settles in Antwerp 
but again and again he is drawn into 
diplomacy. He goes up and down Eu- 
rope to stand before kings, exerting his 
gifts of charm and persuasiveness—and 
his linguistic facility—in affairs of state. 
Even to summarize the international 
situations which took him from the 
court of Brussels to that of Paris or that 
of London would lead us too far afield 
and I have, indeed, no intention of trav- 
ersing the subject in detail. But I place 
it, in general, in the foreground, as 
pointing to the unlimited energy, the 
vast resourcefulness, the resiliency and 
the human adaptability which inciden- 
tally explain the artist in Rubens. 
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The magnificent rhythm of his daily 
walk and demeanor, the incessant stim- 
ulus given by public life to his sense of 
responsibility, the pressure upon him of 
grave issues and high decisions, all nour- 
ished the large and even heroic aspects 
of his genius. He was framed by nature 
to plunge into huge undertakings and 
the multifarious ways of his life helped 
to develop in him the requisite faculties. 
When Marie de’ Medici was looking for 
a master to decorate her palace she was 
told by an observant counsellor that “the 
painters of Italy would not carry out in 


ten years what Rubens would do in 
four.” In the upshot the Queen got the 
spectacular series of big paintings now 
in the Louvre, a fairly gigantic en- 
semble. Rubens himself, in a letter to a 
British client, luminously says: “I con- 
fess that my natural inclination is to exe- 
cute large works rather than little curi- 
osities. Each man to his gift; mine is 
such that no enterprise however great 
or varied in subject daunts my courage.” 
It is true that he ran a picture factory, 
with the aid of numerous pupils—the 
young Van Dyck for a time among 
them—but he bore the lion’s share of 
the labor that sent forth three thousand 
and more paintings from his studio. 
And while there are, to be sure, some 
“little curiosities” in his @uvre, it is to 
be remarked that even when he is work- 
ing on a small scale the accent of a su- 
perb furia is there. 
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It was affirmed largely through an in- 
comparable manual dexterity. Rubens is 
only half understood if he is not real- 
ized as the master craftsman, the instinc- 
tive wielder of the brush. But he is, 
again, only half understood if the origin 
of his fecundity is not seen to lie in his 
mind and imagination as well as in that 
invincible hand. He was, to begin with, 
an unremitting student, and, by the way, 
it is a grievous loss that his letters seldom 
have anything to do with art and yield 
no impressions of the masters he revered. 
But at least we know that on Italian soil 
he deeply pondered the methods of such 
figures as Michael Angelo and Titian. 
He copied them as he did painters as dis- 
similar as Veronese and Correggio. In 
nothing was the influence of the Italians 
upon him more potent than in matters 
of design, which is to say in the realm 
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of brain-stuff. There is a good deal that 
is architectural in his work, design that 
is literally built up, with elaborately 
structural backgrounds. Italy showed 
him how to organize a picture and he 
extended the lesson on his own initia- 
tive, replacing the rather austere archi- 
tectural lines of the pure Renaissance by 
a bolder, baroque, perhaps theatrical 
type of decoration. Was there a theatri- 
cal strain in Rubens? One is inclined to 
say so in the presence of the immense 
Medici panels or even before that great 
painting in the Cathedral at Antwerp, 
the “Descent from the Cross.” He is 
unquestionably a puissant dramatist, 
knowing exactly how to make the most 
of an attitude, a gesture, a flash of light. 
Yet the hint of the theatre gives way to 
something deeper and finer. Rubens, so 
obviously expert in stage management, 
is expert also in the evocation of the 
movement and color of life. One comes 
back to his feeling for human things, 
his saturation in experience, his charac- 
ter of the painter doubled with the man 
of affairs. He may be never so adroit in 
the fixation of a pose and the manipula- 
tion of a drapery, he may be never so 
gorgeous in a kind of orchestral bravura, 
and still he will maintain the infallible 
eye of the born realist. 

Within the frame of a composition of 
his, no matter how stately, no matter 
how florid, the forms are drawn and 
modelled with the strong, constructive 
touch of the artist accustomed to keep- 
ing his eye on the object. Sometimes, as 
in the “Elevation of the Cross,” also in 
Antwerp Cathedral, he makes you think 
for a moment of the swelling limbs and 
torsos of Michael Angelo and he seems 
then the emulator of a formula rather 
than the observer of nature, but the im- 
pression quickly passes—you know that 
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he is functioning as one who sees. Even 
his architectural backgrounds have a re- 
lation to vivid, factual precedent. He 
had drawn the Italian palazzi with gusto 
and in Flanders he was an old hand at 
designing the sumptuous triumphal 
arches for some royal entry into the city. 
I cannot return too often to this tie be- 
tween the artist and the public function- 
ary, which is to say between the artist 
and the man. When he set some group 
of religious or secular import against a 
grand pillared fabric he was only realiz- 
ing on canvas the splendors with which 
experience at home and on his travels 
had made him familiar. 

Underneath those splendors were the 
racy, intimate qualities of the full-bodied 
Fleming. All the biographers pause upon 
his aristocratic dress and gallant car- 
riage, the luxurious brilliance of his 
home in Antwerp, the riches that he 
won not only because he was a great 
painter but because he was a shrewd 
business man. He was a zestful, happy 
creature. He had a perfect helpmate i in 
his first wife, Isabella Brandt, and a 
match for her in his second, Helena 
Fourment. Whole-heartedly he loved— 
and painted—them both. He dressed 
them, as he dressed himself, in velvets 
and jewels and there is something sym- 
bolical in the fact. It is indicative of the 
prevailing strain in his history. Diplo- 
matically Rubens had some setbacks but 
otherwise he enjoyed almost unparallel- 
ed prosperity. The cup of his good for- 
tune was filled to overflowing. The 
rulers of the earth were his patrons and 
he saw to it that they paid him well. 
Nor has time reversed the judgment of 
his contemporaries. The most purely 
popular artist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, literally the most “fashionable,” 
he has not by any means paid the usual 
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penalty of such a type. On the contrary, 
he is honored to-day wherever great 
painting is honored. 
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Criticism, it is true, is bound to quali- 
fy admiration of his work. It distin- 
guishes between his imaginative reach 
and that of certain of his predecessors. 
Compare his “Little Last Judgement,” 
at Munich, with Michael Angelo’s treat- 
ment of the theme in the Sistine Chapel. 
It is like opposing a mere pell-mell of 
fleshly nudes to a scene of supernatural 
earthquake and eclipse. Put an “En- 
tombment” of his beside one of Titian’s 
and it crumples up. There is an excess 
of violence in him where the sublime 
masters of the world give you a gracious 
serenity. Rubens could no more have 
painted a subtle picture like Leonardo’s 
“Virgin of the Rocks” than he could 
have pulled himself up by his bootstraps. 
But why should he have tried to do any- 
thing of the sort? I make these compari- 
sons simply to bring out the manner of 
artist he was. He lived, as I have said, 
and it is the savor of his own zealous, ac- 
tive, variegated life that runs through 


his paintings. He has dramatically force- 
ful pathos, as he shows repeatedly in his 
Scriptural designs, if he has not exquisite 
tenderness; there is might in him, if 
there is not refinement of taste, and lift- 
ed up through all his stage manage- 
ment, through all his decorative acces- 
sories, there is the truth and vigor of life. 

Sometimes I wonder if the last vital 
spirit of Rubens is not expressed in his 
landscapes, painted just for pleasure, 
and especially in that heavenly one, “La 
Ronde,” that hangs in the Prado. There 
the great trees rear their heads above 
panting country-folk swirling in the 
dance. Man and nature seem to vibrate 
with well-being, till the very air is joy- 
ous. Rubens felt the hot, material glory 
of the scene and put it on canvas as some- 
thing that satisfied his innermost and 
somewhat sensuous self. His own pulse 
quickened with the dance. His eyes 
drank in the flood of warm summer 
light, the shimmer of the leaves, the very 
genius of nature. His hand registered 
with a kind of exultant mastery what he 
felt and saw. That, in his characteristic 
mood, whether devout, romantic, histor- 
ical, pastoral, or mythological, was Ru- 
bens. “La Ronde” sums him up. 
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A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the 
Fifth Avenue Section. 
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Money Market Tightens throughout the World 


America’s Requisition on Capital and Credit Increases Rapidly—Bank of England and 
Europe’s Markets—Trade Activity Slackens as Autumn Season Begins 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 





currences in the markets followed 

one another swiftly with the ar- 
rival of autumn. Some of them had been 
plainly enough foreshadowed, some had 
been subject of conflicting forecasts, 
some were entirely unexpected. The rap- 
id tightening of money, bringing the 
Wall Street rate on collateral time loans 
to 9% per cent at the very threshold of 
the season, might have been looked for 
when such loans had continuously com- 
manded 8% and 8% throughout the 
usually dull midsummer market. Rise of 
the Bank of England rate to 6, per cent, 
a height touched only three times in the 
past half-century—during the New York 
panic of 1907, in the week of 1914 when 
Great Britain declared war, and at the 
climax of the “deflation crisis of 1920— 
had been made a certainty by the bank’s 
loss of nearly 20 per cent of its gold 
| reserve in fifteen weeks on export; but 
it visibly emphasized the world-wide 


Sa exceedingly interesting oc- 





money stringency caused by Wall 
Street’s raid on credit. It was followed 
by rising bank rates in half a dozen other 
European countries. 

But simultaneously, before the usual 
autumn activities had fairly started, the 
American borrowings on stock and bond 

. collateral went on increasing at a rate 
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not witnessed when the year’s previous 
speculative extravagances were at their 
-height. Weekly and monthly additions 
to the “brokers’ loan account” were of 
a magnitude which, if continued at an 
unchanged rate of increase, would make 
the total addition in twelve months 
something between $5,000,000,000 and 
$10,000,000,000. The question began to 
be asked, whether this utterly abnormal 
increase must not mean that some of the 
season’s huge issues of new stock had not 
been distributed, but were being car- 
ried in bankers’ or brokers’ offices on 
borrowed money. For this latest and 
most rapid expansion of the “brokers’ 
loan account,” contrary to all previous 
experience, occurred in the face of a fall- 
ing stock market. Declines of 20, 30, and 
40 points were scored in September by 
many of the most active speculative 
shares. 


THE COURSE OF AUTUMN TRADE 


The rising loan account did not ac- 
company a further spectacular expan- 
sion of trade activities such as had some- 
times been predicted on the basis of the 
summer’s crowded business. Industry 
entered the autumn with its facilities 
well employed, but with signs of dis- 
tinct relaxation from the pace of July 
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and August. Steel production decreased 
10 or 15 per cent from the summer rate 
of output. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration, orders on whose books are ex- 
pected to increase with the approach of 
autumn, reported an exceptionally large 
reduction—showing, apparently, that 
the very great midsummer activity had 
provided in advance for some of the or- 
dinary autumn requisitions. This was 
not trade reaction, but it was evidence 
that the unusually large midsummer 
output of producing industries did not, 
as had been widely asserted at the time, 
mean proportionately greater demand 
for goods by first-hand purchasers in the 


rest of the year. In trade circles it was * 


occasionally predicted, at the beginning 
of October, that the rate of production 
and consumption for the rest of the cal- 
endar year might péssibly be less than a 
year ago. 

The beginning of the autumn of 1929 
was, however, ‘accompanied by evidence 
of increase in the employment of capital 
and credit at a pace of rapidity wholly 
unprecedented in this country’s history. 
This movement appeared in practically 
every form. Mergers of already very 
large incorporated enterprises into heav- 
ily capitalized combinations had already 
become the commonplace of American 
finance. But something of a climax was 
now reached in banking amalgama- 
tions, with the merger of two of the 
largest New York banks into a single 
institution with $2,386,000,000 resources, 
which would create in New York the 
bank with the greatest aggregate re- 
sources in the world, passing for the first 
time the premier London institutions, 

hich had been built up by union of city 
:nd provincial banks before the war. In 

»-ame week, formation of a holding 
company was announced with $600,000,- 


000 capital stock, to acquire banks in this 
State outside New York, partly through 
exchange of stock and partly through 
purchase with capital raised from the 
public at large. 


CREATION OF NEW SECURITIES 


Offerings of stock by companies, new 
and old, for subscription by the public, 
had already risen to a magnitude never 
hitherto approached. Compilations of 
such “capital issues” for the eight 
months ending with August, exclusive 
of refunding operations, footed up $6,- 
200,000,000, as compared with $3,400,- 
000,000 in the same period of 1928 
(which itself ran beyond all precedent) 
and with a maximum of $2,100,000,000 
in the corresponding months of any year 
prior to 1925. At the existing rate of of- 
ferings, issue of new securities for the 
whole year 1929 seemed likely to ap- 
proach $10,000,000,000, whereas the 
highest previous yearly aggregate was 


' $6,000,000,000 and the largest up to 1923 


$2,700,000,000. 

This extraordinary increase during 
1929 was in the main attributable to the 
immense scale on which the shares of in- 
vestment trusts were offered, as com- 
pared with a negligible total in other 
years. The total of capital applications 
for such companies reached $1,500,000,- 
ooo in the same eight months, compar- 
ing with a previous issue in any full 
calendar year before 1929 of not more 
than $200,000,000. It is true that, since 
many of these enterprises were likely 
themselves to use the money entrusted to 
them for subscription to new securities of 
other companies, there was some pos- 
sible duplication, and the amount of the 
public’s capital applied to direct invest- 
ment in new stock and bonds might not 
be as great as the sum total of all new 


(Financial Situation continued on page 94) 
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Lucky Babies 


UCKY indeed is the baby who has a mother 
wise enough to follow the doctor’s advice 
—Bring the baby to me when he is six 

months old and let me protect him against 


diphtheria. That is one disease he need 
never have.” 


Last year more than 100,000 children who 
were not inoculated had diphtheria. 
About 10,000 of them died—an average 
of more than one every hour of every day 
in the year. 


Will 10,000 innocents be sacrificed next 
year because some doctors have failed to 
warn mothers or because mothers have 
forgotten their doctors’ warning? 


Prevention of diphtheria through inocula- 
tion with toxin-antitoxin should not be 
confused with treatment of the disease by 
means of anti-toxin. The latter is a cure— 
the former prevents. 


This disease has practically disappeared in 
many cities where the people have backed 
their health authorities in preventing 
diphtheria by inoculation with toxin- 
antitoxin. But diphtheria finds its victims 
wherever people have been misled by 
false reports as to the alleged danger of 





Even when diphtheria is not fatal, it frequently 
leaves its victims with weakened hearts, damaged 
kidneys, ear trouble, or other serious after-effects. 
The majority of deaths from diphtheria are of 


little children less,than five years old. If 
your child, so far unprotected, has not 
been stricken by this archenemy of 
childhood, your good fortune is a matter 
of luck—not precaution. If he is more 
than six months old, take him to your 
doctor without delay and have him 
inoculated. 


Diphtheria can be prevented by simple, 
painless inoculation which is lasting in its 
effect. Call up your doctor now and make 
an appointment. 


inoculation or have not learned to seek 
the protection which inoculation gives. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will gladly cooperate through its 
local managers, agents and nurses, with 
State or city authorities to stamp out 
diphtheria. Detailed reports showing how 
various cities organized their successful 
campaigns for ““No More Diphtheria” will 
be mailed free of charge. Ask for Booklet 
119-S, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
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mas Bent takes issue with the Frank Kent 
S theory that the Democratic party will always 
stand, and points an interesting analogy in our 
own history. The sweep of Mr. Bent’s indigna- 
tion at the present state of the party carried the 
preliminary readers including himself over a slip 
in Latin at the end of the article. It should be, of 
course, morituri te salutamus. 

Mr. Bent was born a Kentucky Democrat. He 
worked on Louisville and St. Louis newspapers 
and on the editorial staff of the New York Times. 
He wants to make it clear that the statement at 
the beginning of his article does not mean that he 
was chief of the Democratic publicity forces in 
1920, but was the director of magazine and 
newspaper publicity, under a general director. 


Henry H. Curran has spent a large part of the 
last two decades in fighting for something. He 
went into politics as a Republican in Tammany 
New York, was an alderman from 1g11t to 1917. 
He was appointed magistrate by Mayor Mitchel, 
but most of his term was spent overseas with the 
77th Division. He was a major in the 35th am- 
munition train of that division during the whole 
war. He was elected Borough President of Man- 
hattan in 1919, the first man ever to win that 
office on a straight Republican ticket. He then 
bucked Mayor Hylan for the mayoralty and Tam- 
many beat him. 

He was U. S. Commissioner of Immigration 
at Ellis Island from 1923 to 1926. He is now 
president of the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. His article ““Three Seconds— 
Close!”’ is a narrative made from letters he wrote 
home in 1918, a real true story of the war writ- 
ten at the time. 


“Washington and the American Union” is the 
final paper of John Corbin’s interpretation of 
George Washington. This, with much additional 
important material, will appear in book form in 
the spring. 


Marion Canby edits the juvenile department 
of the Saturday Review of Literature, of which 


her husband Henry Seidel Canby is editor. Her 
poetry is a recent development. This is her sec- 
ond contribution to Scrisner’s and she has ap- 
peared lately in other magazines. 


J. Frederick Essary is one of Washington's 
best-known correspondents. He has been a news- 
paperman since 1903 and Washington corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Sun since 1912, with 
the exception of one year in the London office. 
He has served a term as president of both the 
Gridiron Club and the National Press Club and 
is the author of “Covering Washington.” 


Mary Willis Shuey is a New Orleans poet. 
This is her first contribution to ScrrBNeER’s. 


Both members of the Walter Gilkyson family 
appear in this number. Mr. Gilkyson’s story 
“Blue Sky” is his fifth in Scripner’s. Bernice 
Kenyon, his wife, is not only a frequent contribu- 
tor but a former member of the staff. Her poem 
“On This Rock” is one of the few she has done 
recently, most of her time being taken up with 
writing a novel and with their villa near Como. 
They both expect to return this autumn with fin- 
ished novels. 


The article by Wilfred B. Shaw comes from 
experience and information gained in a survey 
for the American Association of Adult Educa- 
tion, under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, of the possibilities of continued educational 
efforts for the college graduate. After twenty-five 
years as alumni secretary at the University of 
Michigan, Mr.- Shaw has resigned to accept a 
position with the University proper as director of 
alumni relations, charged with the development 
of an alumni university programme. This article 
is a logical sequel to his much-discussed article 
“The Problem of the Alumni” in Scrrpner’s for 
June 1927. 


Raymond Holden, primarily a poet, has writ- 
ten a biography of Lincoln which has just been 
published. He is the husband of Louise Bogan, 


(Continued on page 86) 
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800,000 ADDITIONAL TELEPHONES ARE GOING INTO USE THIS YEAR 














A million and a half dollars a day 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


More than 200 new Bell tele- 
phone buildings are going up 
this year in the United States, 
800,000 additional telephones 
are going into use and new switchboards 
to care for 3,000,000 additional calls a 
day.. Thousands of miles of new cable, 
millions of miles of wire, new carrier 
systems, vacuum tubes and loading 
coils. 

These are a few of the things in the 
1929 construction and improvement 
program of the Bell System which will 
cost more than 550 million dollars—a 
million and a half a day. 

Telephone growth is essential to the 
new American civilization of better 
opportunity for the average man. The 





Bell System employs more than 
400,000 workers, is owned by 
450,000 stockholders, and serves 
the people of the nation. 

Every day the Bell System is extend- 
ing its lines to more people, increasing 
the speed and accuracy of its service, 
giving greater comfort and con- 
venience in telephone use. All of this 
is done that each individual may get 
the most from this means of all inclu- 
sive and instantaneous communication 
and that the nation may be one 
neighborhood. This is part of the tele- 

hone ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall 
= able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 
is no standing still in the Bell System. 
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Photo by Harris & Ewing. 


Covers Washington for Sunpaper, sees 
humor in Supreme Court 


—]. Frederick Essary. 


(Continued from page 84) 
whose new book of poems is out. Mr. Holden 
tells us that his classmates (Princeton 1915) 
voted him “worst poet.” He published a detec- 
tive story last year, his first book of poems in 
1922, and has another coming next year. 


C. W. Wilcox writes on rare books and first 
editions from the authority of many years’ experi- 
ence in one of New York’s Book-shops. 


Roland G. E. Ullman relates a true tale in 
“Lee Hayes Makes a Pilgrimage.” He is an ad- 
vertising man of Philadelphia. “I never knew the 
sensation of homesickness until I came back 
after eight years in the West, most of them spent 
in Wyoming and Colorado,” he writes. 


Robert Hazard was born in the West, sold 
newspapers, went to an agricultural college, likes 
horses and is therefore driving a taxicab in New 
York. He gives a realistic picture of life in New 
York as he sees it. Next month he gives some of 
the interesting low-down on the taxi “racket.” 


“Phillippa Comes to My House” is Norton 
Minor’s first published story. She graduated from 
Vassar and now lives in New York. 


Padraic Colum, Irish playwright and poet, 
has gone abroad again. A former editor of the 
Irish Review of Dublin and a founder of the Irish 
National Theatre, Mr. Colum came to this coun- 
try in 1914. His most recent book is “Balloon,” 
a play in verse. 


John Gould Curtis lives in Erie, Pa. He is a 
graduate of Harvard (academic 1922, law 1925) 
and is now writing textbooks “in the hope of 
making enough money to meet the annual deficit 
on a farm that nourishes my pastoral soul but 
produces more weeds than peas where I thought 
I planted a garden.” “Saving the Infant Class 
from Hell” is based on 2,000 uncatalogued tracts 


in the Harvard College library. 
William Lyon Phelps has just had published 


in book form his essay “Memory,” companion 
piece to “Happiness” and “Love.” He is, of 
course, back in New Haven now for the winter. 
His next “As I Like It” will lead the Christmas 


number. 


Our four department leaders went divergent 
ways for their vacations. Mr. Phelps was at 
Grindstone City, Michigan, Mr. Cortissoz at 
Lake George, Mr. Noyes in Alaska, and Mr. 
Sherwood in England. 





Fought with the 77th Division, Gives 
High Light of War— 
Henry H. Curran. 
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AY america is a Buick-Marquette neighborhood 
—because more than 4,000 Buick-Marquette 
service stations in all parts of the country are always 
neighbors to owners of Buick and Marquette cars. 


The familiar blue and white insignia of authorized 
Buick-Marquette service extends a cordial greet- 
ing to these owners wherever they drive, in large 
towns and small, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 


Buick built this service institution to provide an 
extra measure of owner satisfaction—to add per- 
formance insurance to the known reliability of its 
products—to assure Buick- Marquette owners perfect 
peace of mind. 


In addition, Buick pursues a constant program of 
service education, including field service clinics for 
its representatives, that Buick and Marquette 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, 


FRIENDLY SIGN 
». EVERY WHERE 


makes all America a 
Buick - Marquette neighborhood 


owners may enjoy thoroughly competent service. 


These stations are manned by skilled mechanics, 
familiar with every phase of Buick- Marquette con- 
struction and pledged to uphold Buick-Marquette 
standards of workmanship. 


They are equipped with special factory tools and 
supplied with complete stocks of genuine factory parts. 


Moreover, Buick representatives dedicate themselves 
to the Buick service creed: to satisfy the owner 
—to serve him promptly, efficiently and courte- 
ously—to give him the maximum of service at the 
minimum of cost. 


Buick-Marquette styling, Buick- Marquette perform- 
ance and Buick-Marquette value have won universal 
favor. But there is this added reason why Buick and 
Marquette hold such outstanding leadership and 
have so many loyal friends: 

Buick and Marquette owners ride under factory 
safeguard at all times. They enjoy the highest degree 
of travel security of any fine car owner group. 
Countrywide service is standard equipment with 
every Buick and Marquette car. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


Canadian Factories 
Mc Laughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 


Corporation 


Builders of 
Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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F thirty or more books published on Sept. 27, Mr. 
Hemingway's ‘‘A Farewell to Arms’’ easily received 
first place from the reviewers. 

William Soskin, N. Y. Evening Post—‘His 
work emerges not only as a splendid confirma- 
tion of his promise in “The Sun Also Rises.’ It 
carries, too, a new and vivid application of that 
promise to new people, 
new characters, new emo- 
tions, and new experi- 
ences.” 

Harry Hansen, N. Y. 
World—“It is an emo- 
tional triumph at a time 
when many writers are 
making their books intel- 
lectual exercises.” 

Percy Hutchison, N. Y. 
Times—‘It is a beautiful 
and moving book.” 

Heywood Broun, N.Y. 
Telegram—“I want to go 
on record as thinking that 
‘A Farewell to Arms,’ by 
Ernest Hemingway, is the 
best novel which has been 
written by any living 
American.” 

Here also came a letter 
from Hugh Walpole: 

I have just read “A 
Farewell to Arms” in 
manuscript and I find it 
magnificent. It is most 
encouraging to read suddenly in the middle of 
ordinary things so individual, memorable and 
beautiful a book. The last quarter of it seems to 
me not only by far the finest thing Hemingway 
has done but it is also the finest thing to my mind 
that any American writer has done for a dozen 
years. I congratulate you on the publication of 
such an authentic and masterly work. 

Hucu Wa pote. 


THE SAWED-OFF BEAM STORY 


Letters which appeared here in August and Septem- 
ber draw two responses. All the way from the Republic 





Gave up his job to study Washington— 
John Corbin. 
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of Colombia comes this support for Edgar James Swift 
use of the old story about a man sawing himself off 
beam: 

Dear Sirs: In your August number I was in 
terested in “A working man takes a fling at high 
brows,” on page 35, in which Mr. Gloor feels that 
the old story of a man sawing himself off of a 
beam is one of the hoary 
myths. 

It would seem that Mr. 
Gloor feels called upon to 
uphold his fellow crafts- 
men. Rather an inferiority 
complex—not? Also docs 
he feel that all the experi- 
ence of all the world has 
been brought to his door. 
I have personally seen two 
highly paid carpenters 
“saw themselves off of a 
beam.” The first 
out on the end of a twelve 
by twelve, three stories in 
the air, and rode the end 
to the ground wrapped 
firmly around it. The 
other, a ship’s carpenter, 
sat on a roof beam over a 
crude oil tank and sawed 
it in two. He couldn't 
swim either. 

This belief that one’s 
own experiences are all 
inclusive merely brands 
one as inexperienced. It belongs in the category 
of the beliefs that a shark never attacked a man 
or that no one was ever killed by a snake. To 
those doubters I would recommend that they 
back track my trails for the past twenty years and 
they will come out believing that anything can 
and does happen. 

P. S. Both carpenters survived the ordeal, 
which Mr. Gloor may also disbelieve if he cares 
to. 


stood 


E. L. ANDERSON. 
Palmira-Valle, Republica de Colombia. 


(Continued on page go) 
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—Swo superb musical instruments 


-IN A SINGLE CABINET- 70 GivE you Music from the air or records” 


RCA RADIOLA 47— 
Screen-Grid Radiola, Phoe 
nograph and Electro-Dy- 
namic Reproducer in a 
single cabinet forelectrical 
operation, $275* 


RCA RADIOLA 44— 
Screen-Grid Radiola, table 
type. $110* 


RCA RADIOLA 46— 
Screen-Grid Radiola and 
Electro - Dynamic Repro- 
ducer in cabinet. $179* 


adiotron equipment not 
luded in these prices, 


Buy with 
confidence 
where you 
see this 
sign 














When the Radiotrons of the new 
Radiola 47 are glowing with their in- 
candescent light, you command “ music 
from the air or records” with the amaz- 
ing realism that only the Radiola can 
give. 


At a touch of the switch the incom- 
parable RCA Electro-Dynamic repro- 
ducer within the beautiful cabinet fills 
your living room with the music of a 


distant orchestra — with all the beauty 
and volume of the original—or the 
wonderfully faithful reproduction of a 
famous Victor record. 


And the new Screen-Grid Radiotrons 
in this superb instrument — with the 
special RCA Screen-Grid circuit — give 
a reserve of power such as has never 
before been possible in the electrical 
reproduction of sound. 


RADIOLA DIVISION RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — ATLANTA — DALLAS — SAN FRANCISCO 


RCA RADIOLA 


MADE 
” 


MAKERS 


THE RADIOTRON 
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Literature and dogma—Wil- 
liam Lyon and Rufus H, Phelps 


at their summer home. 





(Continued from page 88) 


IS “AMERICAN BAR” LIKE 
“DAMNYANKEE”? 


Abroad they don’t know American 
bar is two words, says this correspon- 
dent. 


En Route, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Epiror ScriBNER’s MAGAZINE: 
Reference is made in your col- 
umns by Leonard Wood, Jr., 
and Mr. Reid Byron to the bar 
in the “American club” at 
Shanghai, China, which is de- 
clared to be the “longest bar in 
the world.” That bar is said to 
be 129 feet long and probably is 
the “longest bar in the world,” 
but the bar is located at the Eng- 
lish club! 

I don’t quite see the purpose 
in classifying every alcoholic 
dump on earth as an “Ameri- 
can” institution. We are guilty 
of sins enough without having 





Believes alumni can talk some- 
thing besides football—Wilfred 
B. Shaw. 


the American name applied to dubious concerns 
in other lands. 

Recently I was at Bucharest, Rumania. I had 
difficulty in making myself understood and my 
friend declared that he knew of a place where 
“American” was spoken. He took me to a big 
drink shop with the sign AMERICAN BAR 
clear across the front. There was not a soul on the 
premises who knew one word of English. There 
was nothing “American” about the place except 


the name. , 
Witu1AM E. JoHnson. 


Smithville Flats, N. Y. 


A MAN’S HOME TOWN 


A light shed on DeLance Lenhart, J. P., author ‘‘My 
Town”’ in the September number: 


Dear Sir: I have so thoroughly enjoyed the 
story “My Town” by DeLance Lenhart in the cur- 
rent ScripNer’s that I want to express my appre- 
ciation to you as well as to Mr. Lenhart. A num- 
ber of years ago, I was a minister’s daughter in 
that town. This story recalls many memories and 
also the portrait of Mr. Lenhart, whose anecdotes 
never lacked an audience. 


uLIA Rue Britton. 
Grantwood, N. J. J 


The Raleigh, N. C., News says of Mr. Lenhart’s 
article: 


THE AVERAGE MAN 


Consider the average resident of Main Street in 
literature. 

Usually, when the so-called average man, the 
man who loves his family, his home and his home 
town, who makes enough money to get along 
with fair comfort, who has neither ambition nor 
hope of accumulating wealth, who is not a part 
of the restless crowd striking out thither and yon- 
der after the mirage of success or wealth, finds 
his way into literature, he is a buffer for some 
spectacular, noble or queer character who carries 
the thread of the story. ‘ 

Soberly, we admit this average man is the salt 
of the earth and treat him with the casual indif- 
ference with which salt is treated. Necessary but 
quite uninteresting. 

DeLance Lenhart has lived 40 years in a small 
Pennsylvania town. No man can be said to be the 
true exponent of any type. DeLance Lenhart isn’t 
our average town dweller, because he has the ca- 
pacity to analyze his position for himself and the 
ability to present his analysis convincingly to 
others. Perhaps he is close enough for practical 


(Continued on page 92) 
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N UNVARYING 
STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Men usually are first attracted to Society Brand 


Clothes by their style—their distinguished cut. But it’s the in- 
herent fineness, the unfailing quality, of these clothes that makes 
men stay by them! The standard is maintained, unvaryingly. 
And the values grow—every season! Alfred Decker & Cohn, 
Makers, Chicago, New York. Society Brand Clothes Ltd., Montreal. 
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(Continued from page 90) 
purposes. In ScriBNER’S 
Macazine this month, he 
talks in defense of himself 
and of his type and his rev- 
elation of himself in a few 
paragraphs is much more 
illuminating and convinc- 
ing than the distorted 
photographs of “Main 
Street” characters depicted 
by Sinclair Lewis and others 
of the same school. 


PSYCHO-ANALYZING 
WASHINGTON 


John Corbin’s studies of 
Washington, of which the third 
is in this number, have attracted 
much favorable attention and 
newspaper comment. Of the 





cruise along the sidewalks of 
New York and recalls the vend- 
ers who have gone. 


IS CHRISTIANITY FOR 
THE RICH? 

The Kansas City Star tak 
issue with John Thomas Stew 
art’s ‘‘And the Poor Have Not 
the Gospel’’ in the Septembx 
number: 

There is a more pro 
found consideration which, 
in spite of Mr. Stewart's 
contempt for it, correctly 
influences the feeling of the 
vast mass of Christian peo- 
ple. They look to the spirit 
of Jesus rather than to his 
specific utterances. They re- 
gard Christianity as an in- 
spiration for the good life, 


first, the Brooklyn Times says: orton Minor, from a portrait by the rather than as a detailed 


Fortunately, the majority 
of the American people 
have refused to take Wash- 
ington as a Rupert Hughes with opportunities. 
And those who feel this way will be glad to find 
so refreshing and fine a picture of the inner Wash- 
ington as John Corbin gives us in the September 
Scripner’s. . . . Mr. Corbin thinks Washing- 
ton committed the cardinal sin of the new biogra- 
phy—repressed his emotions. That he had them, 
and fierce and heady they were at times, isolated 
instances indicate. .. . 

Thank you, Mr. Corbin! If Washington must 
be psycho-analyzed with all the rest—you have at 
least done a decent job of it. 

* . * 

F. P. A. in his ‘‘Conning Tower’’ in the New York 
World calls ‘‘Foraging on Parnassus’ in the September 
Scripner’s ‘‘an excellent piece, bitterly humorous.”’ 

STREET GHOSTS 

The New York Times had an editorial, ‘‘Old Ghosts of 
the Streets,’’ inspired by John J. Niles’s ‘‘The Passing of 
the Street Cry.’’ It begins as follows: 

In the teeth of authority, efficiency, progress, 
“modern methods of merchandising,” we cling to 
that vanishing race, the ambulant hawker. If he 
must depart, like his predecessor, the peddler, 
news man, disseminator and modernist of our 
earlier civilization, he shall not go without the 
meed of one melodious tear. Such, dealing with 
his music and poetry, is Mr. John J. Niles’s “The 
Passing of the Street Cry” in ScriBner’s. 

And from there the editorial writer takes a memory 


well-known etcher, Margery Ryerson. 


program. 

There is no more reason 
to take literally the ad- 
mionition of Jesus to give a cloak to the man who 
takes your coat than to take literally Paul’s views 
about long hair for women. . 

Mr. Stewart, like some other idealists, has been 
caught in the meshes of a hard literalism. It is 
difficult to take seriously the argument of a man 
who evidently thinks it is a sin to strive for any 
amount of money beyond-what is required for 
bodily needs. 

It is not the amount of money a man has that 
decides whether he is a Christian or a pagan. It is 
his spirit. The spirit of kindness, of due regard to 
the rights of others, of devotion to human wel- 
fare—this is the essential spirit of Christianity. 


Another minister produces interesting evidence in ‘‘One 
Year in the Ministry’’ in the Christmas number. 


THE CLUB CORNER 


We call the attention of club members to the 
new department, “Literary Sign-Posts,” where 
they will find reading suggestions. Particular at- 
tention is paid this month to children’s books. 

We have available the following programmes 
which may be had free: 

The Psychology of the Modern Novel. 

Contemporary Poetry. 

“What Do You Know About American Art?” 
is proving very popular with art clubs. Orders for 
twenty and more copies at a time are being re- 
ceived. The price is twenty-five cents. 














Your 


face knows 
its winter.. 
And so does your 


Gillette Blade, for it 
has extra work to do 


7 biting winds of winter 
contract your skin, make it 
rough—hard to shave. Your razor 
then has a far more difficult job 
to do than it has in summer. 

Yet you can always getacomfortable 
shave, no matter what the weather 
does to your face. Why? 

Because your smooth, sure Gillette 
Blade never changes, under any condi- 
tions. It can’t. Machines, accurate to 
one ten-thousandth of an inch, ensure 
its even precision. 

Four out of every nine employees 
in the Gillette blade department are 
skilled inspectors who actually receive 
a bonus for every blade they discard. 

You may not wear the same face in 
November that you do in May, but 
count on Gillette Blades to shave 
you smoothly, swiftly, surely. They 
keep your face feeling young, and 
looking it. Gillette Safety Razor Co.., 
Boston, U. S. A. 


* Gillette « 
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There's a lot of difference 
between the cold, wind- 
stiffened skin of late au- 
tumn and the tanned, 
freely perspiring face of 
July — and it makes a lot 
of difference in shaving. 
Yet it’s easy to enjoy 
shaving comfort all che 
year round. Simply take 
ampletime to soften your 

rd. And use a fresh 
Gillette Blade frequently. 











THE only individual 
in history, ancient or 
modern, whose picture 
and signature are found 
in every city and town, 
in every country in the 
world, is King C. Gil- 
letre. 

This picture and sig- 


. dg. 7 = are universal 
° Y 7 sign-language fora per- 
Ming Cilla. fect shave, 
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(Financial Situation continued from page 592) reporting banks in the Federal Reserve system 
security issues would appear to indicate. Never- | were shown to have increased $1,311,000,000 in 
theless, the requisition on the general fund of | twelve months. The increase in loans secured by 
capital has unquestionably passed all precedent. prt i had = arg + These 
. 3 reporting banks were only a part of the country’s 
SAVINGS AND DEBT banking system; dendiens the ratio of increase, 
How much of the capital thus obtained repre- | which was 10% per cent since the same month 
sented accumulated savings of an army of indi- | of 1928 for loans on security collateral, on top of 
vidual subscribers, and how much the raising of | an increase of 814 per cent in the twelve pre- 
credit to meet a great part of the subscriptions, it ceding months, gives a better indication of the 
is impossible to say. On the mere surface of | pace of expansion. In the same period bank loans 
things, the estimate of the President's Commit- | not thus secured, and covering commercial bor- 
tee on Economic Changes, that total income of rowings, had been enlarged $503,000,000 in a 
the American people in 1928 was greater by year, and in two years $837,000,000, or g per 
$12,000,000,000 than in 1924 and had reached | Cent. A bank’s business is made up primarily of 
in 1929 a yearly aggregate of $89,000,000,000, lending its deposits; but the deposits of these re- 
might seem to provide for all and more that is | porting banks, aside from inter-bank transac- 
being invested in new securities. But the esti- | tions, had increased only $128,000,000 during 
mates of annual income are not accompanied by | the twelve months in which their loans had risen 
estimates of annual expenditure, and evidence of $1,31 1,000,000, and the margin was only partly 
a sweeping rise in the scale of individual expendi- reduced through the sale of $550,000,000 securi 
ture is beyond question. The fact, not at all dis- | ties in which resources of the same banks had 
puted but asserted by the parties in interest as a previously been invested. 
mainstay of the trade, that upward of three- | ~ [pn the country’s last previous era of stock crea- 
fourths of the money paid to buy the four to five | tion and credit expansion on a similar scale, cov- 
million automobiles produced each year is pro- | ering the years from 1899 to 1902 inclusive, the 
vided on the basis of deferred payments, proves suverstructure of credit presently caused great 








that in such directions, personal expenditure | uneasiness, especially when the rate for loans on 
runs beyond present income. security collateral rose from 4 per cent to 8 or 9. 
This sale of motor-cars on “instalment pay- | In the autumn of 1902 the largest banks began to 
ments,” and the similar sale of other goods on the | talk of a “crisis” and an “inevitable readjust- 
same basis, are defended as economically sound | ment,” and both actually occurred in 1903. That 
and financially advantageous. Into that contro- | circumstances are not in all respects parallel to- 
versy it is not necessary here to go; the essential | day is admitted by every one. The markets do 
fact is that, whatever its merits or demerits, the not nowadays have to consider, as they did in the 
practice as applied necessitates admittedly the | older episode, a violent and general rise in prices 
continuous use of several billion dollars in credit | of commodities, bringing in its train immense ac- 
to cover the cost of manufacture and distribution | cumulation of unsold merchandise for sale at the 
during the period of postponed payments. By the expected higher prices, and a proportionate requi- 
time that one group of buyers shall have paid up | sition on credit by merchants and producers. 
their instalments, another and possibly a larger 
group will have acquired goods on the same basis ANALOGIES AND CONTRASTS 
of payment. The requisition on the credit market Neither do the present-day markets have to 
will, if anything, have increased. The evidence is | deal with a pre-existing indebtedness to Europe 
quite as convincing that purchase of existing in- | and an existing reliance on European capital for 
vestment securities and subscription to new se- | credit expansion, a condition which in 1902 left 
curities are effected to a very great extent through | New York entangled in an immense floating debt 
similar use of credit. to other markets, repayable on demand or short 
: notice ft things went badly in the lending mar- 
THE LOAN ACCOUNT OF BANKS kets—a they did in that Y arlier episode. Yet it 


Toward the end of September, loans made by (Fiancial Situation continued on page 96) 
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“ [xe Emperor of All Men... 


Expressed His Authority With A Seat of Jade 








© cu KHAN, barbaric Mongol, who with his sons and 
grandsons planted his standard from Pekin in China to the 
Volga in deep Russia, first saw a seal in the hands of a captured 
Ugar prince. Sensing the power of such a symbol, he at once 
had one fashioned for himself of green jade, inscribed: “God 
in Heaven. The Kha Khan, the Power of God, on Earth. The 
Seal of the Emperor of Mankind.” 
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Identify Safe 


Investments A conqueror who considered himself superior to every earthly 
by this Seal power could yet give ungrudging recognition to the authority 
It appears on Invest- that resided in a seal. Just so does an investment of unimpeach- 
mente — -¥ 1 able strength gain further prestige when it bears the seal and 
era] Suret : . 
oe a feed guarantee of the General Surety Company. This guarantee is 


Sociaier backed by a $12,500,000 fund, and is Irrevocable—Uncondi- 


$12,500 tional—Absolute. 


Our booklet “ The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 
complete information and may be obtained by address- 
ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under Supervision Insurance Department State of New York 
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(Financial Situation continued from page 94) 


cannot be altogether overlooked to-day that the 
credit required for account of commercial expan- 
sion must be measured not only by the season’s 
discount of merchants’ and producers’ notes in 
the “commercial paper market,” but by the bor- 
rowings against the very large issue of new se- 
curities by producing companies, partly created, 
according to Wall Street’s own contention, with 
a view to providing the working capital which 
was once raised on six and nine months notes. 
The facts were also undeniable, first that the 
Wall Street market for collateral loans has for a 
year been drawing so heavily on Europe’s open 
money markets as to curtail the capacity of those 
markets to provide for their home requirements, 
and, second, that Wall Street rates for such loans, 
in the richest country and the richest market in 
the world, have for nearly a year been kept at 
heights not reached even in 1902, and far over- 
topping those now prevalent in any important 
foreign market except poverty-stricken and over- 
burdened Berlin. 

No doubt the really essential point in the com- 
parison arises from the altered economic back- 
ground of the United States, as compared with 
earlier periods. Its indisputably immense pros- 
perity, its rapid increase of home capital, its great 





reserve of invested foreign credits, and its acc 
mulation of gold reserves, all indicate contras 
and not resemblances. The one ground of uneas 
ness is the question whether the superstructur 
may not be raised so high as to become unwield, 
even in view of the greatly enlarged foundation. 


THE CASE OF EUROPE 


Results of the visible condition of things may 
not in America be at all the same in 1929 as in 
1902; but in Europe they are identical and, in 
fact, much more serious in that the strong and 
resourceful Europe of a generation ago is now 
economically weakened and in a way defenseless. 


| On the earliersoccasion, when an unbalanced in- 


ternational position had been created by Wall 
Street’s bidding of abnormally high rates for for- 
eign money, the fixing of an exceptionally high 
official discount rate by the Bank of England 
acted as a quick corrective. European money was 
called home; deprived of what was then its main 


| reliance, the speculative Wall Street market was 


driven to immediate and drastic readjustment. 
This season the London bank hesitated long 
to advance its rate even to the level of the New 
York Reserve bank’s rediscount rate. 

It had been apprehensive, on the one hand, 
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success of the business serving them. 





61 Broadway 








Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


52,300 Customers Have Invested $42,000,000 


One in every 24 of the 1,200,000 customers served 
As daily 


is an investor in Associated securities. 
users of electricity and gas they participate in the 


The population is increasing in the territories 
served, and the demands for electricity are increas- 
ing at an even greater rate. Steadily growing earn- 
ings, and the wide extent of the operations, have made 
the Associated System a major public utility and 
given its securities an established investment position. 


Write for our 16 page booklet “Q” on the Class A Stock. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 

















New York City 
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“ He had built a small shop 
for making screws” 


“Today this young man 


is one of the largest 


Mr. Dick Miller, President of the City Trust Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., tells a story of two young busi- 
ness men, and the contrast in their present fortunes. 


7 HESE two young men furnish a 

dramatic contrast,”’ said Mr. 
Dick Miller. ““One of them inherited 
$35,000; the other, an experienced 
mechanic and a hard worker, started 
with a small savings account. 


“The first young man came to me 
one day and said he wanted to sell out 
all his securities, that he had a chance 
to buy an interest in a Broadway 
theatrical production. ‘I can make 
$150,000 in this thing, Dick,’ he told 
me earnestly. ‘It’s a friend of mine 
who’s staging the show, and he has had 
two successes in two years.’ 


“Nothing I could say could dissuade 
him. He sold out his $35,000 in securi- 
ties, and put it into the theatrical 
production—‘that was sure to be a 
whirlwind success.’ 


“Today he is working a few doors 
down the street for $30 a week. 


“The other young man, the me- 
chanic, came to us a few years ago, 
wanting to borrow the money to buy 
two automatic screw mfachines. We 
looked him up. He had a savings ac- 
count with us. He had a modest reserve 
of sound securities. He had built a 
small shop for making screws and had 
paid for the machinery he already had 
out of his earnings. 


“We gladly loaned him the money. 
He paid off his notes regularly out of 
his increased business, and the moment 
the notes were paid he started right in 


again saving money and making con- 
servative investments, 


“Today this young man is owner of a 
substantial, thriving business,and isone 
of the largest depositors of this bank.” 

eo ¢ «© 


Prominent bankers in hundreds of 
communities are giving depositors in 
their banks the benefit of their well- 
rounded knowledge of safe securities. 
Like Mr. Miller, they feel # very deep 
responsibility toward the men and 
women whom they advise on invest- 
ments. That is why they recommend, 
above everything else, safety as a first 
principle of investing. ; 


Good yield, of course, they regard as 
important, yet always only after safety 
of principal has been properly judged. 
Indeed, the average investor can do 
nothing wiser than go to his own 
banker, or a high grade investment 
banker, for advice. 


In hundreds of communities, bankers 
have chosen from Straus offerings for 
recommendation to their depositors 
and for purchase 
for their own bank 
reserves. Among 


Straus offerings : 

are bonds of widely j y 
diversified types, - j 
real estate mort- / j 


gage,railway,mun- 


— 


™. 


‘3 


icipal, public util- ; 
ity, and foreign ay 
bonds. 





depositors of this Bank” 


Mr. Dick MILLER, President of the City 
Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind., formerly 
President of the Indianapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, is prominently iden- 
tified with the business and industrial 
development of the Indiana metropolis. 


Send for this booklet—aAs a help to 
all who are interested in studying the 
principles of sound investment, S. W. 
Straus & Co. has prepared an interest- 
ing, easy-to-understand booklet, ““How 
to Invest Money’’. Every person seri- 
ously concerned in safeguarding his 
future should own a copy of this book- 
let. It will be sent without charge. 
Write for booklet K-1o10. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 S, W. STRAUS & Co. INCORPORATED 


Straus Buildings... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., 


In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet K-1010, “How to Invest Money”, Iam considering investing $____. iia 


Name 











© vy 8, W, Strans & Co, Addr: 





City 
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that a higher London money market would make 
difficult the path of British trade recovery, on the 
other, that even an emphatic marking up of the 
cost of London money might presently fail of its 
purpose, as it did when the Bank of England rate 
was advanced above our own last February. In 
the meantime, however, the Bank of England 
continued to lose gold which it cannot well spare. 
At the end of September its gold reserve was less 
by $112,000,000 than when free gold payments 
were resumed in 1925 and $84,000,000 less than 
the sum fixed as the irreducible minimum by the 
committee which proposed last autumn’s amalga- 
mation of the British paper currencies, and the 
bank was forced to advance its rate to the highest 
in nearly nine years. Half a dozen other Euro- 
pean banks followed suit. The effect of this dras- 
tic measure of protection, coupled with sudden 
and sweeping reduction in American subscrip- 
tions to new European loans, was illustrated 
somewhat strikingly by the fact that large Ger- 
man cities, applying to this autumn’s market for 
capital to use in municipal enterprises, had to 
pay a price which, between the fixed rate of in- 
terest and the discount allowed to buyers of their 
short-term bonds, amounted to no less than 11 
per cent per annum. 








THEORY OF “GOLD SHORTAGE” 


That gold should be driven in quantity, from 
a market where money rates are relatively low to 
another which is bidding higher, is natural and 
inevitable. We saw, toward the end of 1927, 
that with all economic forces seemingly tending 
to bring gold to America, a New York money rate 
well below the European level resulted in loss of 
$600,000,000 gold to the United States on ex- 
port. The high rate bid by Berlin this year, both 
for ordinary short-term loans and for new Ger- 
man securities, has drawn $82,000,000 gold 
from the much stronger London. It is hardly nec- 
essary to make great account of the argument of 
some economists, that the world is not producing 
gold enough to support its present financial and 
economic structure. Gold output of the world in 
1928 was larger by nearly $100,000,000 than the 
low post-war output of 1921, but it was actually 
less than the addition from new production in the 
period 1908 to 1915 inclusive, and the scope of 
industrial and financial activities has certainly in- 
creased in a far greater ratio. But the economizing 
of gold, in relation to circulating currency and to 
credits, is much greater to-day than in pre-war 
times; indeed, Europe’s abandonment of use of 
gold for ordinary payments has made it possible 
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OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 





MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Exchange 





CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit 
Kansas City Cincinnati 
Toledo Columbus 
Akron Louisville 
Canton Massillon 
Denver Colorado Springs 
Boston Milwaukee 
St. Louis Davenport 








With the steady growth of industry, there has 
come, through public financing, a plethora of 
security offerings, so numerous and varied that 
the investor’s problem becomes one of careful 
selection. 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely 
upon experienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve 
the investor of the perplexing problem of selec- 
tion through the recommendation of issues of 
sound investment trust companies whose chief 
function, in arranging a portfolio is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now 
available to the investor. 


Selecting 
Investments 
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HE four general management invest- 
ment companiesin the American Foun- 
ders group follow definite principles of 
conservative investment and broad diver- 
sification. They set a high minimum for 
the number of different investments and 
a low maximum for the amount invested 
in any one enterprise, industry or coun- 
try. They buy both bonds and stocks. 
Their portfolios are constantly super- 
vised by American Founders Corporation, 
whose experience and facilities qualify 
it to follow every important industry 
in thirty of the world’s security markets. 


7 : 5 


The policy of the American Founders 
companies is to acquire sound holdings 
in this and other stable countries of the 
world, when prices are comparatively de- 
pressed. They readjust these investments 
as greater safety and advantage offer. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


Permanent 
prineiples 






The four general management compa- 
nies are not trading, holding or financing 
companies; in many ways they resemble 
the British investment trusts, and their 
only business is the investment and re- 


investment of their funds. 

There is an active market for the se- 
curities of the group. Information and 
quotations may be obtained from bankers 
and dealers or from Founders General 
Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New York. 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT + CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 





Including 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


) 


My 


SS 
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UNITED STATES & BRITISH INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, 


te 


General Management Investment Companies 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
= SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


AMERICAN & GENERAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


4 Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries > 
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INCREASING 
REVENUES 
from darkened Skies 


Darkness — stub- 
born obstacle of 
man’s earthly con- | 
uest—shrinks | 
from Light, the champion of 
progress. Night-time hours | 
} 
| 





of usefulness have been re- 
claimed by electric light— 
speeding industry, guiding 
aviation, illuminating the 
home. § Public Service Com- 
any of Northern Illinois, in | 
its new office and merchan- | 
dise sales building at Joliet, | 
shows good example of light 
‘properly applied. The com- 
any’s efforts at aerial light- | 
ing have been rewarded bya | 
citation from Colonel Lind- | 
bergh through the Daniel | 
Guggenheim Fund for the | 
Promotion of Aviation. 
§ We distribute the securi- 
ties of this and other public 
utility companies operating 
in 31 states. Send for our 
list of investment offerings 


yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 S. La Salle St., Chicago 





New York » Milwaukee » Minneapolis » St. Louis | 
Richmond » Indianapolis » Detroit » Louisville | 
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that the amount held in reserve, even by the cen- 
tral banks of Europe, is immensely increased over 


| the 1913 total. 


But the question of annual additions to the 


| world’s supply is clearly not the paramount con- 


sideration. The problem of the moment arises 
from the fact that, although the United States 
holds to-day $2,450,000,000 more gold than in 
1914, an increase of nearly 130 per cent, and al- 
though even our financial markets very lately 
pronounced the American supply to be vastly in 
excess of the country’s normal needs, the extrava- 
gant Wall Street bid for money, a result primarily 
of the lavish use of credit in speculation and pro- 
motion, has again dragged $250,000,000 gold, 
during 1929 to date, from foreign markets which 
needed it for normal purposes as the United States 
did not. 


WHAT IS TO BE THE RESULT? 


When it is asked—as Europe has been asking 
with increasing anxiety—what is to end this ab- 


| normal situation or, if it cannot be ended, what 
| is to be the result of it; the answer even of trained 


economists differs. Indeed, remarks of the eco- 
nomic philosophers on the financial movements 
of the day have presented unusual conflict of rea- 


| soning and judgment. While some have uttered 


warnings against, for example, the rapid exten- 
sion of “instalment buying,” others have hailed 
the expedient as one of the most beneficent eco- 
nomic inventions of the period. Contrary to ali 


| the traditions of their craft, one college profes- 
| sor assured the general public, at the crest of an 


excited speculative rise on the Stock Exchange, 
that prices were not too high; another predicted 
in print a further rise in a designated group ot 
stocks. Still another declared the money strin- 
gency to be wholly the work of the Federal Re- 
serve. 

All this was possibly nothing more than the 
unsettlement of ideas which comes with a period 
of prolonged, spectacular, and successful specula- 
tion. Wall Street, which has to give due weight to 


| the realities in order to avoid costly mistakes on 
| its own account, was much more reserved in its 


opinion of early autumn. But the question, how 
the anomalous and in some ways dangerous situ- 
ation arising in the world’s financial markets 
could be terminated, and what would be the 


| longer sequel if the recent trend of the American 


credit market continued to emphasize itself, 
found no convincing answer, even on Wall Street. 
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There are good reasons why over half 
a million investors own Cities Service 
securities— 


First—Since its incorporation 
in 1910, Cities Service Company 
has paid its stockholders over 
$185,000,000 in cash and stock 
dividends. Of this amount, the 
Common stockholders have re- 
ceived more than $112,000,000. 


Second—The nature of Cities 
Service business is sound and un- 
affected by seasons or styles. It 
supplies essential things in life— 
electric light and power, natural 
and manufactured gas, and petro- 
leum products, including oils, 
greases and gasolene, to millions 
of people in 4000 communities 
throughout the United States. 


Third —The future for Cities 


Service is bright because the 





Why over 500,000 investors 


own Cities Service securities 


market for its products and ser- 
vices is constantly growing. 


Fourth—Cities Service Company 
securities possess the merits of 
ready marketability and high col- 
lateral value. 


No matter how small your income, 
you can share in the earnings of 
this great industrial enterprise 
and prosper as it prospers by in- 
vesting a portion of your income 
each month in Cities Service Com- 
mon stock. At the current market 
price this well protected or porere 
yields over 6% in cash and stoc 


dividends. 


Mail the coupon below and you 
will receive an attractive booklet 
telling you more about the possi- 
bilities of this investment stock 
and how you can purchase it on 
the Doherty Partial Payment Plan. 


* e e 


An investment in Cities Service 
Company protects you against the 
risk of putting all your eggs in one 
basket. roomy oc! te come from 
the earnings of more than 100 
Cities Service subsidiaries spread 
over 35 states and doing a day-and- 
night business in modern neces- 
sities . . . in electric light and 
power, manufactured and natural 
gas, and petroleum products. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 


60 Wall Street, New York 










Service Common stock. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 60 Wall St., New York City 
Send copy of booklet describing the in ibilities of Cities 


Branches in Principal Cities 








City 
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Where the Bond-Buyer Stands To-day 


Prices and Yields in the Current Market Compared with Other Years— 
The Bondholder’s Compensations in an Era of “Equity” Investing 


BY S. PALMER HARMAN 


“conservative” investor—his tribe is much 
diminished but far from extinct—has not been 
an altogether happy one. Not only has he thought 
himself assailed in pocketbook, but the ground- 
work of his faith has been sapped and mined and 
sometimes demolished. If to-day he stands con- 
fused and irresolute, uncertain whether to stick 
to his guns or to yield to the persuasive propa- 
ganda that is being dropped behind his lines in a 
steady stream, his condition can be understood 
and appreciated by every observer of what has 
been taking place simultaneously in the stock 
market and the bond market. 

Nothing has happened to weaken the desira- 
bility of bonds from the standpoint of security. 
On the contrary, every increase in corporate net 
income, every addition to plant and equipment 
paid for with reinvested earnings, every piece of 
corporate financing carried out through the sale 
of stock, has increased the element of safety in 
outstanding bonds. Nor does the yield now ob- 
tainable from sound bonds compare unfavorably 
with that of 1901 or even with what the coura- 
geous buyer might have had by making his pur- 
chases in the collapsed markets of 1907. 

If the bond-buyer has cause for discontent and 
misgiving, it is due largely to the evidence, multi- 
plied on every hand, of the gains that have ac- 
crued to stockholders of prosperous corporations. 
“Equity” investing has enforced its claim to seri- 
ous consideration by the weight of practical re- 
sults which it has produced, not during a transi- 
tory movement covering a few months or a year 
or two, but at least since the autumn of 1924. 
Moreover, numerous statistical studies showing 
what could have been accomplished at almost any 
time in the past by holding diversified common 


i= the last four or five years the lot of the 


stocks over a long period, have seemed to give to 
these stocks a basis of investment merit, both in 
terms of enhanced values and of large average 
income, which somehow had been previously 
overlooked or ignored. 

The shift in popular emphasis from bonds to 
stocks has led to the easy assumption that there 
are few opportunities left for the investor of the 
old school with his ingrained preference for 
bonds. Bond yields have been referred to as “‘in- 
adequate,” in curious disregard of the fact that 
current compilations showing the average yield 
of groups of stocks and bonds indicate that the 
dividends from stocks figure out at a lower return 
than the interest paid by bonds. But prospective 
increases in stock values are, of course, expected 
by the stock buyer to compensate, and far more 
than compensate, for the low return immediately 
obtainable from dividends. 

Contrary to the widely held notion, bond yields 
are to-day available which must seem like wind- 
falls to the buyer of twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. An old bond list of 1901, recently republish- 
ed by a New York investment house, presents an 
assortment of municipal bonds with net returns of 
from 2.55 to 3.70 per cent, headed by State of 
New York 3s at 104 and including New York 
City 34s at 1067. Public utility issues are listed 
at prices which afford net returns of from 3.75 to 
4-80 per cent, while railroad bonds afford from 
3-20 to 3.35 per cent net return. 

In comparison with the municipal issues re- 
ferred to above, New York State bonds are quoted 
at this writing at yields of from 3.95 to 4.25 per 
cent, while New York City bonds and notes range 
from 4.30 per cent in the long maturities to 6 per 
cent in the shortest. Moreover, these increased 

(Continued on page 104) 
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(Continued from page 102) 
yields have been established in the face of the fact 
that municipal bonds since 1g01 have acquired 
a special value to investors of large. means, be- 
cause of their exemption from income-tax. 

Another old bond list, dated January, 1902, 
tells a similar story. Atchison general 4s were | 
quoted then at 10354, compared with go¥% at 
this writing; New York Central 314s of 1997, at 
107 4 against present 77; Illinois Central 4s, 115 
against 91; Brooklyn Union Gas 5s, 116% 
against 1025; Laclede Gas 5s, 110 against 99. 
Moreover, of these five issues, three are at pres- 
ent quoted at lower prices than the lowest of the 
panic year, 1907, while the New York municipal 
issues in that year touched no such low prices as 
those prevailing to-day. 

A considerable number of foreign dollar bonds 
are now selling at prices from 5 to 15 points be- | 
low their offering prices of the last two years. 
French government bonds may be had on or 
about a 6.20 per cent basis, German bonds at 64 
per cent, Great Britain at 51%, Japan at 6.30, 
Italy at 7.40 per cent. These yields compare rath- 
er favorably with those obtainable when the mar- 
kets were recovering from the great slump of the 
post-war deflation, when money could be bor- 


rowed at 434 to 5 per cent and invested in bonds 
yielding from 6 to 8 per cent. 

About six months ago the statement was made 
on eminent authority that “this is the time to buy 
bonds.” Subsequent events have not altogether 


| borne out the recommendation, if an immediate 


advance in prices was implied. But if the advice 
was good then it is better now. Bond prices, as 


| measured by various well-known price averages, 


began an upward movement between January, 
1924 and August, 1925. The rise culminated in 


| the early months of 1928 with gains ranging be- 


tween eight and twelve index points. Since that 
time one index number has showed a decline of 
more than 7 per cent, another of approximately 8 


| per cent. The downward movement, therefore, 
| has been substantial in extent and has covered a 
| period of from eighteen months to nearly two 


years. 

Records such as these are cited here merely to 
illustrate the favorable basis on which bonds may 
be purchased at present, in comparison with earli- 


er years. The general downward movement which 


is indicated affords small comfort to the owner of 
long-term issues who has held them persistently. 
Such an owner may also feel it necessary to ap- 


(Continued on page 106 
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purchase large blocks of stock in insurance companies that 
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Looking atthe heart 
of New York’s Fi- 
nancial District 
upon completion of 
the Bank of the 
Manhattan Com- 
pany Building —in 
which The Starrett 
Corporation owns a 
controlling in- 
terest. 




















Corporation 6% Preferred Stock will be en- 
titled, subsequent to April 30, 1930, to pur- 
chase one share of Common Stock at the fol- 
lowing prices: to and including April 30, 1931, 
at $29 per share; thereafter, to and including 
April 30, 1933, at $35 per share; thereafter, 
to and including April 30, 1935, at $50 per 
share. 


This Common Stock Purchase Privilege 


ANY substantial profits have been 
realized by investors through the 
purchase of senior securities, amply 
protected in assets and earning power, which 
carry Common Stock Purchase Privileges con- 
stituting a call or option on Common Stock. 
Securities of this character have become in- 
creasingly popular because they afford the 
conservative investor an opportunity to profit 


through the enhancement in market price of 
the junior securities while enjoying at the same 
time ample protection of principal and a liberal 
return on the invested funds. 

The holder of each share of The Starrett 


promises to be highly profitable. Present quo- 
tations for The Starrett Corporation Common 
Stock are substantially in excess of the option 
prices for the next three years, and earnings of 
the Corporation are increasing steadily. 


Write for special folder 
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(Continued from page 104) 
praise his investment in the light of the fact that 
his income, and his principal if returned to him 
to-day, are worth far less in purchasing power 
than in 1901 or 1913. 

Much is made of this question of the dollar’s 
purchasing power by those who advocate stocks 
as investments for the long term. Their conten- 
tion is that increasing dividends and rising stock 
values tend to keep pace with rising commodity 
prices. One of the leading exponents of the com- 
mon-stock school, commenting on statistical stud- 
ies of stock records covering various periods of 
about twenty years each since the Civil War, re- 
marks that “even in periods of appreciating cur- 
rency such as the periods from 1865 to 1885 and 
1880 to 1900, well diversified lists of common 
stocks in the largest and most important indus- 
tries of the country have shown, on the whole, fa- 
vorable results in comparison with bonds during 
the same periods. In periods where the dollar was 
depreciating, they have shown results so far su- 
perior to those obtained from high-grade bonds, 
that there is really no comparison to be made be- 
tween them.” 

Notwithstanding these results from common 
stocks, the habitual bond buyer is able to cite ad- 


| vantages for his type of investment which weigh 
| heavily. At any given moment it is uncertain 
whether the trend of stock prices will continue 
upward, and if it should turn downward the 
stockholder is beset by fears and misgivings and 
is often betrayed into ill-judged purchases or sales 
which may result in immediate loss. It is equally 
uncertain whether, during the ensuing ten or 
twenty years, the purchasing power of money 
will rise or fall. If it should rise, the advantage to 
the bondholder is obvious, whereas the results to 
stockholders are at least open to question. 

Perhaps the conservative investor, schooled in 
the belief that common stocks are “speculative,” 
has paid too little heed to what has actually been 
taking place. Or, if he has studied the matter, he 
has preferred to remain certain of how much 
money he will have and take his chances on what 
that money will buy, rather than to face the more 
immediate uncertainty as to what his investment 
will be worth in dollars of capital value and cur- 
rent income. If he is resolved to stick to that 
policy he will find that the present bond market 
presents a generally lower buying level than at 
any time during the last four years, and one sub- 
stantially lower than that of the decade preceding 
| the World War. 
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CHICAGO 


adds to her cloud-piercing battalion of buildings a new 
battlement of business—the Palmolive Building. Aptly 
named the Monarch of the Near North Side, this taper- 
ing tower of stone and steel and glittering metal rises 37 
lofty stories—a tribute to “that school-girl complexion.” 
Magnificence in every detail was its builders’ purpose, to 
meet the test of tenancy... quite logical then that Edison 
Service should supply the electric power and lighting. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 

Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 160 consecutive 
8 to tts stockhold 2. Send ‘or 1929 Year Book, 

Stock is listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 














“FISCAL — MANAGED) 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 





New Way to Profits 
shown in this book 


Suppose you have $100, $1,000, or some 
larger amount which you want to build up 
—as fast as possible with safety. What’s the 
best thing to do? 

To answer that question, read “‘The In- 
vestment Trust from the Investor’s View- 
point.” It discards hit-or-miss investing in 
favor of scientific diversification and skilled 
management . . . shows you how to convert 
“‘might-have-beens” into profitable realities. 
It reveals how United States Fiscal Cor- 
poration, a pioneer in the field of investment 
trust management, produces profits for in- 
vestors. (In one case, 147% gain in 4% 
years.) This book may help you immensely. 


Send for Booklet G-26 


FISCAL SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


48 Wall Street New York 
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Current History 


Emil Ludwig Tells About the War, and Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Smith and 
Mrs. Willebrandt About Themselves 


BY R. E. SHERWOOD 


Jury 14, By Em Lupwic. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


EAR the end of the first act of almost every 
N musical comedy there is a disastrous mis- 
understanding between the hero and heroine. 
The grounds for it are not entirely convincing, 
and one wonders why it is that the little Cinder- 
ella, sobbing her heart out as the curtain falls, 
should wait for fifty minutes until the end of the 
second act before saying the few simple words 
which will clear her honor and restore harmoni- 
ous romance. 

One has much the same feeling in reading 
Emil Ludwig’s superb book, “July °14.” 
Throughout this far from dispassionate recitation 
of the events leading up to the world’s tragedy, 
the reader writhes and groans in impotent pro- 
test against the glaring obviousness of the chief 
villains and the incredible gullibility of their vic- 
tims. The machinations of the fiendishly clever 
diplomats appear to have been as absurdly trans- 
parent as the standard musical comedy plot. Any 
one of ordinary sense could have exposed them 
and stopped the éntertainment; but those of ordi- 
nary sense—Grey, Lichnowsky, Jaurés and even 
the Tsar of all the Russias—were arbitrarily 
gagged or duped by the supreme librettists; and 
the spectacular second act was allowed to go on. 
At the end, as Ludwig says with terrible finality, 
“the peoples of Europe paid the bill with nine 
million corpses.” 

Ludwig stresses the universality of the war 
guilt, but in assigning the burden of responsi- 
bility, says that “Vienna and Petersburg stand 
first; Berlin and Paris, their seconds, follow them, 
although at very different intervals; London 


comes a long way after.” The documents that he 
quotes indicate that while Germany may have 
been behind Austria in culpability, it was close 
« ° 
enough behind to have done a great deal of prod- 
ding. The wilful frustration in Berlin of Lon- 
don’s repeated attempts at conciliatory mediation 
provide the most dreadful chapters in the entire 
story. 

In one respect is “July ’14” deficient. Lud- 
wig is so completely carried away by his whole- 
some resentment against the autocratic and mili- 
taristic factions that he is impelled to misrepre- 
sent the sentiment of the dumb millions behind 
them. He says, “In no country had the man at 
the machine, in the workshop, or at the plough 
any desire to break the peace, or any interest in 
doing so. Everywhere the lower classes feared 
war and fought against it until the eleventh 
hour.” 

This was not so. For the most significant 
point in the whole tragedy was that the ministers 
and the generals did more than dupe the people 
into fighting; they duped them into wanting to 
fight; they duped them into cheering and flag- 
waving and enlisting and hating. The authori- 
ties didn’t have to bother much with the suppres- 
sion of the lonely radicals who told the elemen- 
tary truth. The mobs in all countries attended to 
those craven conscientious objectors. 

The obvious question that will occur to every 
one after reading “July ’14” is “Could it hap- 
pen again?” The voice of wisdom, which is nec- 
essarily the voice of cynicism, will reply, “Of 
course itcan. The people will always be suckers.” 
But the faint voice of hope will deny this—and it 
seems to me that this voice is beginning to carry 
just a shade of conviction. For the forces that 
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triumphed in July, 1914, are almost extinct in 
December, 1929. 

As Ludwig carefully points out, none of the 
arch-conspirators, Berchtold, Isvolsky, Bethmann, 
Yanushkyevitch, Moltke or the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
were killed in action. Nevertheless—“even 
though they escaped its shells,” they were *“de- 
stroyed by the war.” 

These last words are those of a humble private, 
Erich Maria Remarque, and it is his spirit, and 
the spirit of tens of millions like him, that domi- 
nates the world at the present moment. 

Just how long this domination will last is not 
a matter for current historians to decide. 


CAL, AL AND MABEL 


Tue AutrosiocrRaPHy OF CALvIN CooLincE. 

Cosmopolitan Book Corp. $3. 

Ur To Now—An Aurosiocrapny, BY ALFRED E. 
Smit. Viking Press. $5. 

Tue Instpe oF Pronrsirion, By MaseL WALKER 
Wiiesranpt. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2. 


The main test of an autobiography is this: Of 
how much value will it be to future biographers? 
In other words: How much of its subject does it 
really reveal? itis: 

Judged by this standard, Mr. Coolidge’s auto- 
biography is a pretty good one; Al Smith’s is 
virtually worthless; and Mrs. Willebrandt’s 
(though dealing with only eight years of her life) 
is simply splendid. 

The character that emerges from the Coolidge 
book 1s warmer, .dss austere, more slyly humor- 
ous, far more observe 7. more arrogantly cock- 
sure than the Coolidge y fable; he is also just as 
persnicketty and almdst trite. His memoirs 
are always interesting and sometimes surprising. 
He confesses to some enthusiasms which he man- 
aged to keep secret during the years of his ad- 
ministration, including sneaking admirations for 
Woodrow Wilson and ancient Greece. There also 
seems to have been for him a morbid fascination 
in the subject of death. 

There is one thing that he can’t repeat often 
enough: he-always, from his earliest days, knew 
exactly what he was about; he always knew just 
what he could do and just what he couldn’t do. 
The epitaph that he would enjoy most—and may 
it be inscribed on the granite tomh that they erect 
on the green hills above Plymouth Notch, Vt.— 
is “He Knew His Limitations.” Those are the 
ultimate words to be said of, by or for Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Al Smith’s book is advertised as being “Just 


like meeting Al Smith himself.” Except for the 
early descriptions of boyhood, it is nothing of the 
kind. It is like meeting one of Al’s political ad- 
visers, especially one of those who told him it 
would be a good idea to wear a brown derby and 
to feature “The Sidewalks of New York” 
throughout the Middle West. 

“Up To Now” does at least one thing for its 
noble subject: it dissipates the false theory that he 
is a smart, persuasive, tricky politician. If he 
had been that, he would have written a much 
more amusing book; and what is more, he would 
never have worn that grotesquely uncharacteris- 
tic hat. 


The Smith volume is sufficiently guarded in | 


its statements to suggest that its author is not yet 
out of politics—which is no cause for lamenta- 
tion. The Willebrandt volume is sufficiently can- 
did to indicate that its author is completely out 
of politics—which is no cause for lamentation, 
either. 

I read Mrs. Willebrandt’s articles as they were 
syndicated in the press, and then I read her book; 
and unless both my memory and my eyesight 
have failed me utterly, she has undergone a few 
changes of mind since she first burst from the 
Department of Justice and into print. Some of 
her hottest opinions have been either dimmed or 
completely extinguished. Perhaps she had a chat 
with Bishop Cannon. 

Enough is left, however, to make “The Inside 
of Prohibition” well worthy of attention. It dis- 
closes much of importance regarding official in- 
competence, official complacency and official 
graft, and it reveals, above all things, the previ- 
ously suspected fact that its author is a public fig- 
ure of not very heroic proportions. 


GARGANTUAN FIRST NOVEL 


Loox Homewarp, ANGEL, By THomas Wo tre. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


“Look Homeward, Angel” is the story of some 
twenty years in the life of a large family, impos- 
sibly anything but American, the Gants of the 
southern town of Altamont. More particularly 
it is the story of Eugene, the late borne son, from 
the time of his birth in 1900, until 1920. It is 
therefore the portrait of an adolescent framed 
about with maturer figures. The frame and parts 
of the frame are more lovely than the portrait. 

Predominant is the figure of “W. O.” Gant, 
the father, the brooding, drinking, rhetorical 
father, a maker of tombstones and a yearner after 


(Continued on page 38) 
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NEW NOVELS 





John Masefield 
THE HAWBUCKS 


This story of Merrie England 
in Victorian days will please 
anyone who likes a colorful 
novel. $2.50 
William Stearns Davis 


THE WHIRLWIND 


A master of the historical 
novel tells a tale of the stir- 
ring days of the French 
Revolution. 2.50 


Joseph Gollomb 
THE SUBTLE TRAIL 


A detective story which Car- 
Wells in Secret Orders 
calls “a masterpiece of crea- 
tive work.” $2.00 


MISCELLANY 
AMERICAN POLO 


By Newell Bent 


The story of polo from its 
beginning in America, with 
a wealth of pictures and 
records. $6.00 


PATIO GARDENS 
By Helen M. Fox 


The modern garden maker 
will find this Peautifully il- 
lustrated book an inspiration 
and a guide. $6.00 


BOYS :: GIRLS 


THE BIRTHDAY OF 
THE INFANTA 
By Oscar Wilde 
Oscar Wilde’s tale of the Span- 
ish court, delicately illustrated 
by Pamela Bianco. $2.25 

Limited edition $5.00 
THE GOLDSMITH 
OF FLORENCE 
By Katharine Gibson 


A gorgeous book about great 
craftsmen of all times. $5.00 














Y “it is a Fascinating Story” 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND Us 


By Sir James Jeans 


“Not only intelligible but fascinating. It 
solves the problem of enabling the or- 
dinary man to apprehend the recent 
advances in astronomical and physical 
research ... remarkable book.” — From 
the New York Times $4.50 


A. S. Eddington’s Books 
The Nature of the Physical World 
Science and the Unseen World 


Two remarkable books which have 
marked a turning point in scientific 


thinking. Priced $3.75 and $1.25 





respectively. 
The Wodern Age in Two Best-sellers 
Walter Lippmann Stuart Chase 


APREFACETOMORALS MEN and MACHINES 


Our morals and our machine civilization are critically ana- 
lyzed by two of the keenest thinkers of the day. $2.50 each. 


John Haynes Holmes’ timely new book 
PALESTINE: TODAY AND TOMORROW 


“The most understanding book that has been written about 
Palestine.”—Dr. Stephen S. Wise. $2.50 


THE COMING OF THE WHIT. MAN 
By Herbert I. Priestie« 


Volume I in a monumental History cf American Life. Chief 
emphasis is shifted from the political #{ry to the contribu- 
tions made to our civilization by the Spanish, French and 
Dutch settlers. $4.00 


The New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians 
Edited by Waldo S. Pratt 


A new edition which every musician, professional and amateur, 








should have in his library. $3.00 
THIS WORLD Y PROCESS 
OF NATIONS AND REALITY 
By Pitman B. Potter By Alfred North Whitehead 
A readable book on the This is the most important 
present international organ- contribution to modern phil- 
ization. It is comprehensive osophic thought yet made by 
A in its scope. $4.00 A Professor Whitehead. $4.50 


60 FIFTH AVENUE ~ NEW YORK | 






































































The Big Gun of World 
War Books 


JULY °14 


by EMIL LUDWIG 
This intense, well-documented 


narrative tells how a score of 


diplomats duped 500,000,000 
people. Ludwig exonerates no 
country. 16 portraits. $3.50 


ENDS of the EARTH 
by ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


A glorious book of adventure. 
“Pages that rival those of Bul- 
len and of Melville.” —Phila. 
Ledger Illustrated $4.50 


ALL in the FAMILY 


by THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“More than another tale of the 
Roosevelt household... a 
charming narrative with hun- 
dreds of colorful anecdotes.” 
N. Y. Times Illus. $2.50 


a 
WHY AM IA 
CHRISTIAN 


by ARTHUR F. W. INGRAM 
The Lord Bishop of London’s 


inspiring conclusions about the 
relations of reverent believers 
to the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures. $2.50 


NEW YORK 




















who loves roaring fires and strange expletives, 
in whose dark eyes a lonely bewilderment smoul- 
ders. He leaps right out of the natal book, a full 
sinewed man, and walks among us. 

Liza, the land-avaricious mother, represents 
the Pentland blood, a Scotch clan that gathers 
only for weddings and funerals. The children 
are either “Pentland” or “Gant,” except Eugene, 
who is a little of both. 

Autobiographical tears make Eugene a little 
murky; the other large characters are more lucid 
and clear than he. Is there an inescapable, mor- 
bid taint of self-pity in all self-revelation? 

More beautiful than any is Ben, that strange 
brother and son of the family, who dies forlorn 
and lost in unfulfilment amid them. “His bitter 
savor filled the place with life, with tenderness, 
with beauty.” We are his father and his mother 
and he is our beloved brother; and we weep for 
him as for Adonais, who is also dead. 

Whitman can help us understand, the manner 
of the book now: 

““Of the visages of things—And of piercing through to 
the accepted hells beneath; 

Of ugliness—to me there is just as much in it as there 
is in beauty.’’ 

Though this spirit of honesty holds through- 
out the book, there are a particular twenty-odd 
pages in Chapter XIV which bring the town of 
Altamont to life and which for piercing and vivid 
portrayal can scarcely be equalled in American 
letters. 

As a whole, the book is like a big wagon; it 
lumbers along slowly, and carries a lot of freight. 
It is as plotless as a summer’s day. It is com- 
pendious, repetitive, replete. 

If we were to label Wolfe, we would put him 
with Melville and Whitman, although he has not 
the dramatic intensity and the perfection of epi- 
thet we find in “Moby Dick,” nor the grave 
purity incandescent in “Leaves of Grass.” But 
“Look Homeward, Angel” is a first book. 

R.R. 


NAVAJO LOVE 
A First Novel of Charm and Simplicity 


Laucuinc Boy, sy Ottver LAFArceE. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2.50. 
Of Oliver LaFarge’s novel of the Navajo Indi- 


| ans, Owen Wister said: “It is too good to read on 
| the train—let the reader take it into a corner of 
| the garden or a canoe in a quiet place.” This I 





did. Against such a background the love story 
of Laughing Boy, expert Navajo metal-worker, 
and Slim Girl, of mysterious elusive charm, un- 
folded with unforced beauty and simple dignity. 
(Continued on page 42) 


angels, a man created with gargantuan gusto, he 
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THE BEST IS NEVER TOO GOOD FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


John Martin’s Book is a 
magazine for boys and 
girls three to eleven. 
Planned on the best mod- 
ern educational ideas and 
with the thought always 
in mind that nothing is 
too good for your children. 





It gives consistently but 
unconsciously, an ar- 
tistic, literary and con- 
structive education; the 
best literature, the most 
beautiful pictures—in a 
magazine which is al- 
ways a stimulation, a 
joy, and a_ constant 


-guide to refined appreci- 


ations and splendid dis- 
cernments. John Mar- 
tin’s Book accomplishes 
this in a cultural way 
without the associa- 
tions of preachment or 
the boredom of lessons. 
There are many handi- 
craft pages which sat- 
isfy the child’s craving 
for activity — serials 
which thrill and hold 
the older ones—whole- 
some and constructive 
bedtime stories for the 
little tots. 


AND ALSO— 


Music Pages—Nature Stories—Bible Stories—Fairy Tales—Plays to Act—Puzzles— 
Fables and Myths—Poetry and Jingles—Clean Fun and Nonsense. 


SEND THIS DISTINCTIVE GIFT WITH NO BOTHER OF CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


TWO COPIES FREE cr 
> | 





RINTED on heavy India 

tifited stock in three colors, 
with many illustrations, John 
Martin’s Book is the finest and 
most beautiful magazine pub- 
lished for young children. It is a 
thoughtful gift which will be ap- 
preciated in discriminating homes 
by both the children and the 
parents. 


14 MONTHS FOR C 


HRISTMAS $5.00 


(Regular price $.50 a copy—$5.00 a year) 


JOHN MARTIN, 300 Fourth Av 


e., New York 


Enclosed you will find $5.00 (Canada $5.50, foreign $6.00) 
for fourteen months’ subscription to John Martin’s Book, THE 


CHILD’S MAGAZINE. Send to 
Child’s Name. . 


EE Ee ee eT ee ree eT eh 


CT ne er or 


Address cane oeens Ceoeeseccereseeeseesedseeseeeneseceese 


A Charming Gift Card Will Be Sent in Your Name 
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BOTTICELLI 


AND THE FLORENTINE RENAISSANCE 


By Yukio YAsHIRO 
The most significant work on this great artist 
of a grand epoch. 190 illustrations; 16 in col- 
or. Published jointly with The Medici Society 
of London. $15.00 


The MAN at the 
GATE oftheWORLD 


By W. E. CuLE 
A legend concerning Caspar, one of the Magi, 
and his enthralling adventures through 20 
years, following the Star. A new classic that 
has already gone through many editions in 
England. “Challenges comparison with 
Henry van Dyke’s ‘Other Wise Man.’”—New 
Chronicle, England. With original etching by 
Albert R. Thayer. Gift Edition. $1.50 


A HANDBOOK 
on HANGING 


By CuarLes DUFF 


“Something of the old rough and tumble of 
Defoe’s, Swift's, and Pope’s day.” Phila. 
Ledger. ‘He who reads will certainly have 
a very good time.” Boston Transcript. $1.50 


“WHERE the BEE 
SUCKS 29 A Flower 


Anthology 








By Ioto WILLIAMs 
A book for flower lovers. An enchanting 
miscellany from English poetry from the 16th 
to the 19th’century. With 12 full color plates 
by Kay Cameron. $4.00 





THE 


MINDES DELIGHT 


By HepLEY Hope-NICHOLSON 


A fanciful anthology. A whimsical collection 
from English and French literature. $4.50 


AN EYE for an EYE 


By Frances Hickok 
“A distinguished scientist murdered in his 
laboratory—his papers scattered, all lights 
smashed—a reign of terror—a slayer who al- 
ways operates in the dark—will develop a 
few little shivers in any old spine.” Phila. 
Ledger. $2.00 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT 
BOSTON 














To the happy-natured, devout Navajo youth, 
Slim Girl, educated in an American school, but 
repudiating most of what she has been taught, 
brings something ineffable, something all the 
more prized because somewhat beyond his under- 
standing. An artist and a dreamer, Laughing 
Boy strives to “build his life in beauty” and 
through this spirit and a passionate love he brings 
Slim Girl back into the ways of their people. But 
the division which has been wrought in her na- 
ture through the grafting of an alien creed and 
view-point upon her native traditions has forced 
Slim Girl into devious ways from which she can- 
not wholly escape, and which lead to her tragic 
death. 

The author, who is a grandson of the noted 
painter, and himself an artist in words, as well as 
an archzologist, denies any attempt to instruct 
by his tale or any wish to propagandize. His 
fairness and poise, together with the charm and 
simplicity of his style, are far more effective than 
moralizing, and one is likely to put down the 
story with the feeling that it is a foolish and even 
wicked thing to try to lead a people away from 
the traditions of their fathers, since in the end it 
either makes them vindictive “destroyers of Ene- 
my Gods” or deprives their lives of any unifying 


principle. 1.C.H. 
“Laughing Boy” is the Literary Guild selec- 


tion for November, It is Mr. LaFarge’s first 
novel. 


? 


TOLD BY AN IDIOT 


THE SouND AND THE Fury, By WiLLiaM Fautx- 
NER. Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 
$2.50. 

In this pitiless story of a family disastrously rot- 
ting away in a Mississippi town, Mr. Faulkner 
reaches a pinnacle of gloom unequalled even by 
the Russians. A disciple (but not an imitator) 
of James Joyce, he uses the stream of conscious- 
ness method with uncompromising integrity, set- 
ting his scenes successively within the mind of an 
idiot, a neurotic adolescent, and a cruel degener- 
ate. If he could have learned from his master the 
art of lightening, occasionally, the unmitigated 
horror of his theme by the use of contrast, if he 
could have remembered that a great novel needs 
earth and air and cannot reach its full growth 
within a brain or even within three brains, he 
might have achieved an enduring work of art 
instead of an extraordinary feat of virtuosity. 

The book opens into chaos. Gradually the 
reader discovers that he is looking through the 
eyes of an idiot, Benjy, to whom time is non-ex- 


(Continued on page 46) 









































STOKES BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 





. Open to 


the First Page of 








| IFUGITIVE’S RETURN 


BY SUSAN GLASPELL 


—da situation so strange, so unusual, you cannot 
dream how it will unfold! FUGITIVE'S RETURN is 
the story of a woman who finds life too much for 
her and resolves to leave it—and of how life claims 
her again. A new novel with all the tenderness 
of “Brook Evans”, the distinction of “The Road to 
the Temple“—and a love-story, modern, thrilling, 
beautiful, mounting to a crescendo! 


“For sheer beauty of English prose’—says M. S. 
Michaels, Manager of Brentano's Book Department 
—"“FUGITIVE'’S RETURN stands head and shoulders 
over most novels of our generation. A sublime story, 
sublimely told.”. ro. * . « $250 





; DRINK 


Coercion or 





r Control ? 

“ 

. Rheta Childe Dorr 
Vy 

.) A vital and stimulating 
s | book for every Ameri- 
e Fl can who thinks. Written 
4 by a noted author and 
a journalist, it presents, for 
d the first time, a scientific 
- and constructive pro- 
h gram for the control of 
a alcohol. . . . $2.50 


r~olet@o Y 


The Inconstant Genius 
By Alexander |. Nazaroff 


A complete and fascinating story of Tolstoy's life 
—showing what adventures, thoughts, dreams, pas- 
sions, achievements and mistakes filled his eighty- 
odd years. Nazaroff has had access to much 
material unknown in this country. Illustrated. $2.50 








THE OVERLAND TRAIL 


The Epic Path of the Pioneers to Oregon 
By Agnes C. Laut 
Probably no highway in the world has had so 


colorful, so heroic, so adventurous a story! This 
book follows the Oregon Trail step by step—A 


glorious record of achievement. Illustrated. $2.50 











BUY YOUR BOOKS OF YOUR BOOKSELLER 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 



































GirTs 


THAT SATISFY* 
—BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


GOLD-TOPPED and gold- 
decorated—festive yet dignified in their rich- 
hued, limp leather bindings—think of the 
pleasure you will give by choosing appropriate 
titles from this beautiful edition of the world’s 
great literature. The NELSON New Century 
LIBRARY is a Christmas list in itself, 175 titles 
of favorites: Stevenson, Emerson, Dickens, 
Hugo, Dumas, Omar Khayyam, Shelley—the 
very books most suitable for gifts ... or for your 
own library. 

Only $2.50 Each 
Your bookseller will gladly show 
you one of these handsome, flex- 
ible volumes. For only $2.50 you 
can send it, and others, as a 
Christmas gift of lasting satisfac- 
tion and beauty. 


NELSON 


New Century 
Library 


Books of 
LASTING 
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istent and past and present are fused into a single 
continuous succession of memories and sensory 


impressions. From the darkness, shadow figures 
emerge and take shape: a drunken father, a 
whining invalid mother, four children, Quentin, 
Caddy, Jason, Benjy, and the negro servants who 
alone are untainted. All this is far away in the 
memories of the past. Now the stables are empty, 
the house is falling to ruin, the father is dead, 
Caddy has run away leaving her illegitimate child 
behind; Quentin, who loved her, has expiated by 
suicide his fancied share in her ruin; and Jason, 
now master of the house, is revenging himself 
upon the absent Caddy by torturing her daugh- 
ter. Only the querulous whine of the mother and 
the comforting voice of Dilsey, the negro cook, 
remain unchanged, while Benjy, now a man of 
thirty-three, shambles cow-like along the fence, 
slobbering, moaning, bellowing; searching for 
his lost Caddy who has gone and will not return. 
Piece by piece, the author lets fall the bits of 
actuality that fit together at last into this pattern. 
By permitting us to see the tragedy of degenera- 
tion through the eyes of each brother and exactly 
as each would have seen it, he achieves an effect 
as monstrously misshapen as an ape in moonlight 
and yet hauntingly real. Mr. Faulkner makes no 
more concession to his reader than life itself. His 
book is neither pleasant nor easy reading but it 
misses greatness only by inches. RNL,. 


DREISER A LA CARTE 


A Ga.tery oF WoMEN, BY THEODORE DreEIsER. 
Horace Liveright. 2 vols. $5. 

Theodore Dreiser’s undeniable power and that 
lack of discrimination which is perhaps his 
gravest fault both arise from his broad, compas- 
sionate, brooding interest in all life and man- 
kind. In every one he sees the universal mystery 
and tragedy of life. When he is able to convey 
this perception to the reader, he is deeply mov- 
ing; but when he fails he becomes not only banal 
but almost childish. 

Among the fifteen portraits in “A Gallery of 
Women” are examples of Mr. Dreiser at his best 
and worst. Sometimes he is so inept and his writ- 
ing so jarringly graceless that one wonders how 
in those studies in which he has succeeded his 
clumsy fingers can mould such warm, pitiable, 
human creatures. 

Most of the book lies between these extremes. 
Not all of these women he portrays have had 
lives as rich and significant as the four with 
whom he has succeeded so memorably. In a few 
instances not the subjects, but the author’s under- 
standing of them, is at fault. Only three are real- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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FOR THE ENTIRE 


FAMILY 
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FIREHEAD 
By Lola Ridge 
A magnificent interpretation 
of the drama of the Cruci- 


fixion. $2.50 
» 


NEW DIMENSIONS 
By Paul T. Frankl 


The decorative arts of to- 
day in words and pictures. 
$6.00 


LUTE AND 


SCIMITAR 
By Achmed Abdullah 


Folk poems and ballads of 
Central Asia. $2.50 


» 


BROTHER 


ANSELMO 
By Dorothy Glaser 


An exquisite story of the 
days when chivalry rode 
the land. $2.50 


ANASTASIA 


By 
H. Von Rathlef-Keilmann 


Is this woman the daughter 
of the murdered Czar? Illus. 
$3.50 


Your bookseller will gladly show these books to you. If you want 


6 East 53rd Street 









» »& 


THE DAY OF THE 


BROWN HORDE 
By Richard Tooker 
A dynamic picture of the 
morning of mankind. $2.50 


» 


POISON IN A 


GARDEN SUBURB 
By G.D.H. and M. Cole 


“A grade A boffier. “— 
Will Cuppy $2.00 


» 


DUST AND SUN 


By Clements Ripley 


Swell adventure! $2.00 


» 


THE DUKE OF 


YORK’S STEPS 
By Henry Wade 
He'll have to go some to 


solve this onel $2.00 


» 


THE OMNIBUS OF 


CRIME 
Edited by 
Dorothy L. Sayers 
Here's a book that will keep 
him home nights. 1200 
pages. $3.00 





FATHER 


» »* 


THE OMNIBUS OF 
CRIME 


Edited by 
Dorothy L. Sayers 


Relaxation and escape 
after a busy day. $3.00 
» 


PETER THE GREAT 
By Georges Oudard 


This thoroughly masculine 

Peter will appeal to every 

man. $3.50 
a 


JOHN BROWN 


By Robert Penn Warren 


The making of a martyr. 
The story of the black- 
browed zealot of Pottawa- 
tomie and Harper's Ferry. 
Illustrated $5.00 


a 


YOU CAN'T PRINT 
THAT 
By George Seldes 
The truth behind the news, 
1918-1928. Illustrated $4.00 


» 


SPORTING PRINTS 
of the 18th and 19th 


CENTURIES 
By F. Gordon Roe 


A rare and interesting col- 
lection. $5.00 


these books in full, write to — 


PAYSON & CLARKE LTD. 








~ » 


RAIN BEFORE 
SEVEN 


By Jessie Douglas Fox 


The romance of two sisters 

and the boy around the 

corner. $2.00 
» 


BROADWAY 


INTERLUDE 
By Achmed Abdullah 
and Faith Baldwin 


This story of the main stem 
has “‘dynamite between the 
lines.“’— Harry Hansen 


$2.50 


» 


SENSE AND 


SENSUALITY 
By Sarah Salt 


A novel which dares to tell 

some truths about modern 

marriage. $2.50 
» 


THE COMPLEAT 

WORKS OF CINI 

WILLOUGHBY 
DERRING 


She will like this vivacious 

and delicately beautiful 

poetry. $5.00 
» 


BRIG @fER FRENCH 
By H. T. Russell 


If you want her to have a 
good time while brushing 
uv’ on French, give her this 

20k. $2.00 


catalogue describing 
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For the first time in America 

—a novel in wood-cuts by an 

American artist. At bookstores 
$3.00 








GODS’ MAN 


WOODCUTY bv 
LYND WARD 


Wi 


JONATHAN CAPE 
HARRISON SMITH 


NEw 
YORK 

















The whole Adven- 
ture of Man and 
the Theatre for the 
first Time 


roM the ancient sing- 
Fing and dancing in 
honor of Dionysus to the 
art of Charlie Chaplin 
the whole story of the 
making, the producing 
and the acting of plays 
is described in this great 
work. Vivid, glamor- 
ous, exciting, a book 
which every drama lov- 
er will want to own. 
With more than 200 il- 
lustrations. $10.00 
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Three Thousand Years of Drama, Acting 
and Stagecraft 
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ly poor, and one is not compelled, as in his novels, 
to take the bad with the good. M.L 


**CARELESS ABOUT FIRE”’ 
SHERMAN: SotprER, REALIsT, AMERICAN, BY Cap- 
TAIN B. H. Lipper Hart. 

Dodd, Mead ¢» Co. $5. 
Reviewed by Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr., U. S. M. C. 

He had a quick, bright eye, and a bristly beard, 
and a thrusting nose, and on the whole, the look 
of a little eagle, ruffled up. He wore a ridiculous 
small hat, distressing to well-appointed officers, 
and his uniforms were as slouchy as Grant’s, and 
they tell that he stalked around his camp-fires in 
red flannel underclothing. He lived from a pair 
of saddle-bags, disdaining comforts, and his col- 
umns marched as light as Stonewall Jackson’s. 
He had a hatred of sham, and of politicians, 
and a passion for honesty, and a tongue barbed 
alike to friend and foe. His soldiers called him 
Uncle Billy, and his wife and Joe Johnston called 
him Cumps, and what the South, especially 
Georgia and the Carolinas, called him, was rather 
worse than that. Indeed, the kindest Southern 
dictum on the man, pronounced by Jefferson 


| Davis in the mellow afteryears, was to the effect 
| that Sherman was .. . 


able, but a little careless 
about fire. An army commander, he never fought 


| a general action. He marched more than a thou- 
| sand miles, from Chattanooga down to Savannah, 
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and up to Bentonville, without a base of supplies, 
directing his columns to forage liberally on the 
country. He demonstrated that battles can be 
won by marching rather than by fighting, and 
that a war can be won by destroying a nation’s 
will to fight, rather than by striking at the armies 
in the field. Wherefore, Captain Liddell Hart 
decides that, as the Civil War was the first mod- 
ern war, Sherman was the first modern general; 
and further, that the late World War did not pro- 
duce a second modern general, capable of exploit- 
ing and directing modern conditions consciously 
toward the collapse of the hostile will. 

This is high praise, but Captain Liddell Hart 
musters his facts impressively. His study of the 
general is informing, and his portrait of the man 
wholly attractive. 


BEETHOVEN, SYMPHONIC AND 
ANALYTIC 


BEETHOVEN THE CREATOR, BY Romain Ro.ianp. 
Harper ¢» Bros. $5. 

BEETHOVEN, THE Man Wuo Freep Music, BY 
Rosert Haven ScHAUurFFLeR. 
Doubleday, Doran ¢» Co. 2 volumes. $10. 

Music lovers will want both of these fine biog- 
raphies. The general reader needs only the Rol- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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ct WHITE AFRICANS AND BLACK 
m BY CAROLINE SINGER and C. LgROY BALDRIDGE 
~ “Easily the most beautiful travel book of the year!’’ says 
>s5 Blair Niles of this exciting story of fourteen months South of 
ht Sahara. With 300 drawings from life, reproduced in aquatone, 
u- in two colors throughout and four pages in full color. Made 
h, by William Edwin Rudge. 91%4x1214. $10 
eS, 
he 
be THE NEW ARTS 
4 EDITED BY PHILIP N. YOUTZ 
bs Five well known writers explain modernism in the arts. Ba- 
wn bette Deutsch on poets in POTABLE GOLD; Alfred J. Swan 
ry on MUSIC; Mary Cecil Allen on PAINTERS OF THE MOD- 
1: ERN MIND; Joseph Hudnut on SCULPTURE; and John 
4 Mason Brown on THE MODERN THEATRE IN REVOLT. 
“a Five separate books, attractively bound and boxed to make a handsome 
ly gift set. $6 4 
. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PORTRAIT 
ir 
" PAINTERS 
i BY CUTHBERT LEE 
Fifty full page portraits with biographical and descriptive 
notes. 914 x 121%. $10 
UNDYING FACES—A Book of Death Masks 
112 plates of death masks from the XV century to the pres- 
BY ee ent day, with a history of the death mask and extensive 
“White Africans and Black” notes, by Ernst Benkard. $12 
¢- W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, Inc. j 
- 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Books that Live 
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NEW FALL JUVENILES 








Silver Boy 


By DR. VANCE JOSEPH HOYT 
Picture Jacket in Full Color, and Illustrations by 
Charles Livingston Bull. 


A penetrating study of fox psychology and life in the 
wilds of California. $2.00 


Bing 
The Story of a Small Dog’s Love 
By CLARENCE HAWKES 


Picture Jacket and Illustrations by Griswold Tyng. 


Bing is a real dog. In the course of the story, which 
contains much sentiment and humor, the loyalty and 
devotion of Bing are shown. $1.50 


Animal Land onthe Air 


Photographed and Described 
By HARRY WHITTIER FREES 
Photographic Cover-Inset, End-Leaves, and Jacket. 


Humanly clad families of cats and dogs, with occasional 
rabbits and pigs, make up the busy town of Catnip 
Corners, with its broadcasting station NIP. $2.50 


The Doctor 


And Other True Stories of 
Real Animals 
By C. GERALDINE O’GRADY 


These stories are more interesting because they are 
true and show how our pet animals respond to patience 
and kindness. $1.50 
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The Boy with The U. S. 
Aviators 


By DR. FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 
Illustrated from’Photographs. Decorated Cover. 


A thrilling, accurate, and patriotic story, showing 
what our country is doing by means of aviation. $1.75 


Big Book of Boys’ 
Hobbies 


By A. NEELY HALL 
Profusely illustrated from Photographs and Work- 
ing Drawings by the Author. 


The largest collection of hobbies that has ever been 
put between covers. Models for airplanes, galleons, 
yachts, sailing ships, etc. $2.50 
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AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston 


The Dog That Went To. 
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land work. “Beethoven the Creator” is a grand 
piece of impressionistic, sometimes ecstatic, biog- 
raphy. It leaps to the heights almost on the first 
page and the tempo rarely flags till the end. To 
Mr. Schauffler Beethoven is not quite the demi- 
god that he is to M. Rolland and his two-volume 
life is the more human of the two works. It is an 
invaluable book for the musician and its chapters 
on the “Source Motive” in Beethoven are fasci- 
nating. The Schauffler life seems more solid than 
the Rolland interpretation—certainly it is more 
technical but the theme analysis, etc., is so mixed 
up with vivid biography that the least musical 
reader will swallow them easily. Rolland in his 
opening pages suggests that the fame of Beetho- 
ven may be on the wane and that new gods may 
arise. There is no hint of such an attitude in Mr. 
Schauffler’s biography. On the other hand he 
thinks that there still remains undiscovered glo- 
ries in Beethoven’s works and that his music is 
as ageless as the everlasting hills. Both biogra- 
phies are handsomely made and beautifully illus- 


trated. W. W. 


FAR-AWAY CUSTOMS FOR 
CHILDREN’S DELIGHT 


By RutH SEINFEL 


Publishers continue to lavish their attention on books 
created out of the color and customs of far-away peoples 
for the pleasure of American children. A group chosen al- 
most haphazardly from the season’s crop offers new de- 
lights for all ages. 

For the very young, nursery rhymes that are chanted 
by German and Bohemian children have been translated 
to jingle equally happily in English. Elsa Eisgruber’s little 
boys and girls, tending their gardens and playing with 
their dolls in “Spin, Top, Spin” (Macmillan. $3), 
have a china-doll plumpness that is very engaging. In 
“Nursery Rhymes from Bohemia” (McBride. $2) the 
haystacks gleaming yellow in the sun and the goats and 
barefoot children are painted so simply and in such gay 
colors as to catch the eye even of the very young. 

If the modern child is not reading the new books of 
fairy and folk tales, it is probably because the adults in 
the house saw them first, for certainly the artists are giv- 
ing us beautiful books. Edmund Dulac has collected 
some choice tales from the Old French (“A Fairy Gar- 
land,” Scribners. $5) and adorned them with extraor- 
dinarily lovely pictures. His princesses languish without 
ever losing their exquisite ivory complexion; his princes 
go lavishly costumed through a land of gracious gardens. 
Here are ‘‘Puss-in-Boots’’ and the less familiar ‘‘Bablet,”’ 
and the leisurely fancies of Madame D’Aulnoy, who, 
when she was not engaged in court intrigue or in snaring 
an eligible husband for her daughter, wrote such tende1 
and virtuous tales as ‘‘Fortunata’’ and ‘‘The Blue Bird.”’ 
And here also is Count Anthony Hamilton’s rambling 
**May-blossom,’” which ranks with some of Schchere- 
zade’s inventions. 

Old Russia contributes her richest “Skazki” (Farrar 
& Rinehart. $2.50), written in lucid, flowing prose by 
Ida Zeitlin so that they read like songs set to some old 
and simple chant. Theodore Nadejen’s knights and la- 
dies are set in radiant colors, immobile, remote, enchant- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





DEEP WATER DAYS 

Edited by OLIVER G. SWAN—Uniform with “Frontier Days’ 
The story of American men and ships from 1700 to 1860. 
Merchantmen, Privateers, Fishermen, Whalers and Sea Fighters. 
Illustrated in color byN.C. Wyeth, Frank E. Schoonover and others. 
100 black and white drawings. 512 pages. Boxed $5.00. 


PADDLE WHEELS AND PISTOLS 

by IRVIN ANTHONY—author of ““Down to the Sea in Ships’’ 
The glorious story of the Mississippi River from the great times of 
the steamboat down to today. Illustrated in color by Manning 
deV. Lee and in black and white by Lyle Justis. Similar format 
to “Historic Airships.” Boxed $4.00. 


SONS OF SEVEN CITIES 


by RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND — author of “Historic Airships,’” 
“Historic Ships,’ etc. 
Stories of seven young men during periods of change in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, New Orleans, San Francisco 
and Chicago. Illustrated with maps of the Eities in color, and black 
and white drawings. $3.00. 


by EDWARD SHENTON 
Epics of the air! From Hawker and Grieve to the Yellow Bird, 
Pathfinder and the Graf Zeppelin. Illustrated in color, maps and 
black and white decorations by the author. $2.50. 


FOLK TALES OF BRITTANY 

by ELSIE MASSON 
In a book specially designed and illustrated by Thornton Oakley, 
one of America’s leading artists, these folk tales, some never before 
written down, make one of the most beautiful and unusual gift 
books of the season. $3.00. 


GOLD! 

by EDWIN L. SABIN 
The romantic story of the search for gold from Golden Mexico 
where Cortez and his conquistadores fought for the wealth of the 
Aztecs to the great gold rush of °49. Lllustrated in color by 
Charles Hargens. $2.50. 





MACRAE - SMITH - COMPANY - PUBLISHERS - PHILADELPHIA 
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What 
Did Lindbergh Say 


when he landed on Le Bourget Field, Paris? 
His actual words, the circumstances under which 
he said them, together with the exact quotations 
and pictorial backgrounds of over eleven hun- 
dred other notable sayings of ancient and mod- 
ern times, are graphically presented in 


One Thousand Sayings 
of History 
by Walter Fogg. 


Recommended by the American Library 
Association for large and small public 
libraries, and high school - libraries. 
Adopted by the Boston School Commit- 
tee as a reference work. Enthusiastically 
endorsed by the leading critics. 


928 pages. $5.00 At all booksellers, or 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon St. : Boston, in J 
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Where to Get Books 


Book distribution is much more efficient today 
than formerly. There is a bookseller near you 
who will supply you with information about 
the new books as published or about any of the 
thousands of older books which you may desire. 
Behind the bookseller is a great wholesale 
organization which collects the books of all 
publishers large and small in every part of the 
country and has on file complete information 
about them. 

If you would like to receive regular news of the 
new books from a nearby retail bookseller, 
write us mentioning this advertisement and 
enclose ten cents in stamps for postage. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 


At Twelfth St, 





ed. We meet Sadko the merchant of Novgorod, of whos¢ 
good fortune Rimsky-Korsakov has made music; Kostchei 
the Deathless, whom Cabell long ago appropriated for his 
own purposes; the little hut on chicken legs that stands in 
the wood, forever turning; Baba Yaga riding through tl 
sky in her mortar, and the good gray wolf and the bird 
of fire. 

To turn from the leisurely grace of the Old French and 
the bewildering richness of Russian fantasy to Capuana 
“Italian Fairy Tales’’ (Dutton. $2.50) is to drop fror 
the clouds to a solid and savory dinner on earth. Thoug! 
the stories are told of kings and queens, they have the 
spice of true folk quality, colloquial and easy and, de- 
spite the generous helping of magic, startlingly realistic 
They move swiftly, with a wealth of invention, and the 
end, often enough, with the story-teller’s honest com- 
plaint, ‘‘The royal feast lasted eight days, but not so much 
as a crumb did they give to us.’’ The translation of these 
tales is admirable, the decorations properly grotesque. 

Another type of foreign fare, written by an English- 
speaking observer and proposing to introduce the cus- 
toms of a strange people strung on the thread of a story, 
is not often so successful as the true folk tale. There is a 
tendency to sentimentalize, and the story now and then 
obscures matters of real interest. Kurt Wiese’s ‘‘Chinese 
Ink Stick” (Doubleday, Doran. $2), for nine and ten 
year olds, and beyond, neatly avoids these pitfalls and de- 
scribes very simply the intricate customs of a very ancient 
people. The drawings are of a piece with the story. 


Mave IN AMERICA, BY SUSAN SMITH. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

“‘Made in America” as a history of American handi- 
craft for boys and girls falls short of its purpose. 

Through chattiness and brief sentences the presentation 
of material partially meets the adolescent need, but the 
vocabulary is, in general, decidedly adult. While the out- 
growth of the Pilgrim Fathers’ home furnishings from 
their living conditions is sketchily portrayed there is no 
hint of the more comfortable modes of life which did exist, 
particularly in the Southern Colonies. The exquisit 
American work in sophisticated English styles, as Queen 
Anne and Chippendale, are completely ignored, which 
gives the erroneous impression that there was no decora- 
tive advancement from the Pilgrim days until the time 
of Duncan Phyfe. The biographies of the craftsmen arc 
elaborated at the expense of their crafts and the informa- 
tion on both is often incorrect. The sketch of Thomas 
Jefferson, which deals with an unfamiliar side of that 
great man, is charming. 

The redeeming feature of the book is the fact that it 
draws attention to a part of America’s past other than 
battles and politics. i 

H. McK, 


NEW BIBLICAL WORKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Of making many Bibles there is no end, and in this 
process the children are never forgotten. Yet, it fre- 
quently happens that the author or editor of a Bible for 
children fails to recall the undeveloped mental grasp of 
his childhood. Too many large words and long sentences 
still appear in children’s Bibles, so that the child under 
twelve is discouraged too often in his reading. There is, 
however, much to be said for a child’s Bible that is made 
up of direct quotations from the Bible itself, particularly 
when they are selected and arranged as carefully and 
wisely as in ‘*The Child’s Bible,’’ by John Surling. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.75.) Each passage chosen, with its 
source indicated, is given an easily understood heading 
which helps to point the way, and the parts omitted are 
(Continued on page 60) 
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LIFE’S EBB 
AND FLOW 


by FRANCES, Countess of Warwick 


The most amusing memoirs of the season ! 
The New York Times says: “‘This is a book 
for all good Americans who visit England—a 
brilliant pageant of social life.... Her 
reminiscences should have increasing value, 
and as a personality she will remain distinct 





The 


Shakespeare 


Songs Edited by 
TUCKER BROOKE 


The first complete and defini- 

tive collection of all the songs 

written by or attributed to 

Shakespeare. With an introduc- 

tion by WALTER DE LA Mare. 
$1.50 


for a long time.” 


Illustrated. $5.00 





MORROW’S 
ALMANACK 


And everyday book 
for 1930 


Edited by 


THAYER HOBSON 





A COMPENDIUM of Rare 
Wit, striking Information, 
Deep Wisdom and Scan- 
dalous Folly, together with 
_ Valuable Instructions and 
Forecasts for the entire year. 
Burton Rascoe, James 
Branch Cabell and many 
others. Jilustrated. $2.50 





THE 


REBEL PASSION 


by KAY BURDEKIN 


Author of The Burning Ring, etc. 


An epic of the growth of pity 

in man’s soul. “As simple yet 

as moving as an ancient chron- 

icle.’—Alice Brown, Boston 

Herald. Bound in white parch- 

ment, with decorations in color. 
$3.00 
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Splendor of God 


by HONORE W. MORROW 


Author of Forever Free, etc. 


The dramatic adventures of a great Amer- 
ican—Adoniram Judson. The N. Y. Times 
says: “Finely tempered is Mrs. Morrow’s 
novel. She has written an absorbing novel 
of two very human, attractive and intelli- 
gent young people.” $2.50 





MORROW & COMPANY 





The gift that expresses so well the sincere 
good wishes of the giver—that will be a de- 
light this Christmas, and still a delight next 
Christmas and for many years more, for it is 
the gift that lasts.a lifetime. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The ‘‘Supreme Authority’’ 


is praised by hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges as their authority; indorsed by Presi- 
dents and Department Heads of leading Uni- 
versities and Colleges; used for over fifty 
years as standard by the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington, and indorsed by 
high officials in all branches ofthe Government. 


A Library in One Volume 
in dictionary form, equivalent in type matter 
to a 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 pages 
there are 452,000 entries, including thou- 
sands of NEW WORDS;; 32,000 geograph- 
ical subjects; 12,000 biographical entries; 
100 valuable tables; over 6,000 illustra- 
tions. Constantly kept up to date. 

Get The Best (ooh Mit'ifisens: 
fies the “Supreme Authority.” See it at any book- 
~ mg or send the coupon below for full informa- 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me FREE new stchiy Plestseeed pamphlet 
containing sample pages of Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary. [Scribner's 12-29) 


Name 





Address 

















bridged over, when necessary, with explanatory notes, 
Historical background and details of particular interest to 
children fill in helpfully, and an occasional difficult word 
or phrase is defined in parentheses. As geographical aid, 
small and not intricate maps are interspersed. In addition 
to reproductions of pictures from the great art galleries, 
the black-and-white drawings by T. Heath Robinson lend 
to the attractiveness of the volume. The text is taken from 
the Authorized Version, and all the beauty and the dig- 
nity of the original are retained. But for its heavy weight, 
it is a good Bible for children to have and to own. 

A briefer résumé of the Bible, touching upon its high 
spots, is ‘‘The Book of the Bible’? by Doctor John W, 
Flight. (Oxford University Press. $1.) The chapters con 
tain clear description and explanation and frequent direct 
quotations. The illustrations in black-and-white and in 
color are interesting. 

Walter de la Mare’s ‘‘Stories from the Bible’’ (Cosmo- 
politan. $3.50) is not a book for the very young, but older 
children will read the stories with thorough enjoyment 


Even though the reader is acquainted with them—the | 


familiar stories of the Flood, of Joseph, Moses, Samson, 
Samuel, Saul, and David—he will find in this book a 
new and vivid presentation. The poet’s imagination ha 
filled out the descriptive details of the stories, and th 
originality in their presentation will delight the adult 
reader as well. Theodore Nadejen contributes the bright- 
hued pictures. 

‘Jesus of Nazareth,’’ by Agnes Adams, with twelve 
full-page colored pictures by W. H. Margetson (Oxford. 
$2), is particularly adapted to children under twel\ 
The chapters are short, the wording simple, and the type 
large. In addition to the stories from the life of Christ and 
his disciples the author includes several chapters on Paul. 

If all maps were as interesting as Isabella Hunner’s map 
of “The Life of Christ” (John Day. $2), children 
would be poring over their geographies. This large (26 
in. by 34 in.) colored map of the Holy Land will attract 
the teacher of children. The principal places are desig- 
nated by sign and symbol—the important events pictured 
and lines quoted. The border is made up of a series of 
pictures of His life in Galilee and Jerusalem. Biblical 
geography and history are thus happily combined. 

M. I. 


JOHN DEWEY’S PARADOX 


Tue Quest ror CERTAINTY, BY JOHN Dewey. 
Minton, Balch ¢» Co. $3. 

Professor Dewey completes in this volume the 
arguments supporting his well-known dogma 
that it is better for man to actively participate 
“in the drama of an on-moving world” than to 
seek knowledge by “outside beholding.” 

It is better to learn by doing than by theoriz- 
ing, Dewey has always maintained, because it is 
surer, Nay, more certain. Thus the paradox ap 
pears that ina book of lectures intended to show 
that the quest for certainty has always been a 
pernicious folly leading man into error, Profes- 
sor Dewey holds aloft the doctrine of doing as : 
method more likely than Platonic archetypes an¢ 
other-world absolutes to lead to certain knowl- 
edge, that is, to certainty. Such a paradox is hu- 
man. 

If Professor Dewey did not write so badly these 
lectures would exert a very great influence upon 
(Continued on page 62) 
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EMERSON 


The Wisest American 


by PHILLIPS RUSSELL 
Author of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, JOHN PAUL JONES, éf¢, 


“Russell displays a masterly skill in removing Emerson’s 
halo. The patient, minus this literary handicap, should assume 
a more vigorous and more human place with modern students.” 

—N. Y. Telegram 
“A moving and notable chronicle.” —Phila. Ledger. 











LORENZO 
The Wagnificent 
by DAVID LOTH, Author of tHe BRowNINGS 


“David Loth is extremely persua- 

sive. One lays this biography down 

convinced that here is Lorenzo. It 

is a lurid book but it was a lurid 

time.” —Baltimore Evening Sun. 
Illustrated $5.00 
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Some Fascinating / 
WOMEN A 
ofthe Renaissance atl 4 






















by GIUSEPPE PORTIGLIOTTI ao 
In this beautifully illustrated vol- it 
ume you will find revealed thelove “" 


life of those who occupied the ,,..-"_ 44 
seats, if not the laps, of the mighty. ; 
Illustrated $4.00 


NAPOLEON 
and His Family 
Vol. III: Moscow—St. Helena, 1813-21 


by WALTER GEER A 
This concluding volume gives a ‘. 
striking study of the final years of Mcios 
Napoleon’s career. Unssrated a 

Already published: stineataeanaeal ; SS 


Vol. I. Corsica—Madrid, 1769-1809 
Vol. II. Madrid—Moscow, 1809-1813 


ee 


Illustrated — $5.00 
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HILL of DESTINY 
by JEAN GIONO 
Prix Brentano 1929 


“I cannot exaggerate the welcome 
impression created by this book, 
biblical in its grandeur.” 

—Gabriel Marcel in “L’Europe Nou- 
velle.”’ 

$2.50 





ENOUGH of DREAMS 


by FRANCESCO PERRI 
Mondadori Prize Novel 


This novel portrays the tragedy, 
simple, terrible, true, of the con- 
tact of a primitive peasant people 
with the incredible new world, 
America. 

$2.50 





CARD CASTLES 


and Howto Build Them 
ah, 


by PETER ADAMS 


Scissors, colored pencils, pins, glue 
iece of cardboard, and this 


book, boys, will show the way to 
the greatest castles you ever saw. 
$2.50 


BRENTANO’S ie 
Publishers, 





New York 





Which of these women 














Fifteen Minutes a Day? 


‘WO WOMEN live in neighboring homes. They are the same 
age. Their husbands’ incomes are about equal. They seem 
to have the same chance of social success and happiness. 

And yet one of these women is seldom invited to go out. 

The other woman is always the center of a group. Her calendar 
is full of engagements. She is sought after as a guest. 

Her secret is very simple. She has learned how to attract people. 
She has read many things. Her mind is keen and alert, and people 
feel instinctively that she is worth knowing. 

Make her secret your own. It is possible to secure, all at once and 
at very small expense, the few great books that enable anyone to 
think clearly and talk well. You will understand how this is possible 
the moment you have read a wonderfully interesting book called 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day,” which gives you the contents, plan and | 
purpose of the most famous library in the world, 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF ef BOOKS 


(The Harvard Classics) 


The little book is free. It tells how Dr. Eliot put into his Five-Foot 
Shelf “the essentials of a liberal education”; and how he has arranged 
it with reading courses and notes so that even fifteen minutes a day 
are enough to give you the broad knowledge of life and literature, 
the cultivated viewpoint that every university strives to give. 

These great books are now available, in a variety of beautiful bind- 
ings, on terms so easy that the price need not be a factor in the 
mind of any one. 

Every reader of this page is invited to have a free copy of “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day.” You are not obligated in any way. Merely tear 
off this coupon and mail it now. 


me YY} oo eee ee eee 
+ #B. F. Collier & Son Company 

250 Park Avenue, New York City 

By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about 
the most famous library in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), 
and containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr 
Eliot. Also please advise how I may procure the books 
by smal] monthly payments. 
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the public at large, which is extremely well pre- 
pared by the pragmatic success of our machine 
society to embrace the philosophy of action. As 
they stand, however, nude of illustration and an- 
alogy and smothered in tortuous phraseology, 
they will carry red blood only into the academic 
cloisters of the philosophic-minded. This is re- 
grettable, for these lectures are an astute and 
damning examination of all the lunacies that 
have hitherto passed for philosophy. 

In these lectures Professor Dewey carries the 
pragmatic tradition to its highest estate. It has 
been said, by sceptics of both honest and lazy 
judgment, that the pragmatic criterion is the 
philosophy of big business; that it was spawned 
by the machine; and that, just as the Greek and 
Christian supernaturalism, arising with the 
morning mist from the fields of the agricultural 
seasons, is now considered invalid because of its 
genesis, so the Dewey doctrine of doing will ul- 
timately be seen to owe its appearance of truth to 
the environment which inspired and gave it 
birth. 

So dim is our vision, so feeble our groping for 
explanation, that Chance, as we call the un- 
known or undefined causes of all we are and ex- 
perience, appears to us as emperor of the world, 
a capricious tyrant from whom escape is essen- 
tial. The early efforts to escape comprised men- 
tal images of more secure regions and less whim- 
sical dictators. This error in technic, Dewey 
points out, arose from man’s immemorial distaste 
for work, at a time when routine labor exhausted 
man’s energies to no greater end than the mere 
maintenance of the status quo. 

Philosophers, sharing the general inertia, fail- 
ed to correct the error in philosophic method, pre- 
ferring to lie on couch and chair, fashioning fan- 
tasies and compensatory illusions. 

With the advent, however, of what Kant call- 
ed the Copernican revolution, and the success of 
experiment as the method of the natural sciences, 
there ensued a long and magnificent series of dis- 
coveries resulting in labor-saving devices that 
make work, doing, more attractive. This 
comment is historically fair, and if it endows 
with irony the success of Dewey’s doctrine of do- 
ing, it doesn’t seriously diminish the pragmatic 
value of his thesis as a way of life suited to con- 
temporary needs. HH. 





This volume is composed of the lectures Pro- 
fessor Dewey delivered last spring at Edinburgh 
University upon the invitation of the Gifford 
Foundation. He ts the third American to lecture 
under such auspices. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


BIOGRAPHY / 


QUEEN ELIZABETH by KATHARINE ANTHONY. The Literary Guild Selection for October. 
Illustrated with 16 full page plates. $4.00 


HANNA by THOMAS BEER. The characters and inside political dramas of the period immor- 
talized in THE MAUVE DECADE. : $4.00 








CARRY NATION by HERBERTASBURY, author of THE GANGS OF NEW YORK. A vivid biography 
and uproarious Americana. $3.00 


CASANOVA'S MEMOIRS translated from the French by ARTHUR MACHEN, edited and 
abridged by GEORGE DUNNING GRIBBLE. _In the Borzoi Classics. 2 vols., boxed, $7.50 




















FICTION 
BORGIA by ZONA GALE. Her first full length novel in three years. $2.50 
IN THE WILDERNESS by SiGRID UNDSET. The third volume of THE MASTER OF HESTVIKEN. 
By the author of KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER. $3.00 
CORA by RUTH SUCKOW. A modern girl’s struggle between complete self-sufficiency and love. 
By the author of THE BONNEY FAMILY. $2.50 
DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP by WILLA CATHER. Illustrated by HAROLD 
VON SCHMIDT. A holiday de luxe edition of an American Classic. $5.00 
CHAPTER THE LAST by KNUT HAMSUN. “One of Hamsun’s greatest oooks and certainly 
the most vivid and dramatic.’"—THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, $3.00 
BELLES-LETTRES 
MONKS ARE MONKS by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. The first “criticobiografiction” ever 
written. Something new under the sun. $2.50 
POETRY 
THE JADE MOUNTAIN An Anthology of 311 poems from the T’ang Dynasty, by WITTER 
BYNNER and DR. KIANG KANG-HU. $3.50 
PANSIES by D. H. LAWRENCE. The first book of new poems in six years by the famous author 
of SONS AND LOVERS, $2.50 


At all bookshops 
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. 730 Fifth Ave - New York 
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cA Treasure of a Gift! 


A gift to delight anyone who reads, writes, or 
studies. Webster’s Collegiate is the best 
abridged dictionary because it is based upon 
Webster’s New International—the “Su- 
preme Authority.” Solve your most puzzling 
gift problems by selecting the book that sur- 
passes all other handy-size dictionaries in 
scholarship, accuracy, and usefulness— 


9 


Dictionary, 


Contains a full vocabulary of 106,000 words wil 
definitions, etymologies, pronunciations, and 
indications of proper use —a dictionary of Biogra- 
phy—a Gazetteer—a special section showing, with 
illustrations, the rules of punctuation, use of capi- 
tals, abbreviations, etc.— Foreign words and 
phrases— NEW WORDS, and a wealth of other 
useful information. 


1,700 illustrations; 1,256 pages; printed on Bible Paper; 
bound in full Leather “with gold stamping, $7.50; in flex- 
ible Fabrikoid, gold stamping, $6.00; in Special Merriam 
Cloth, $5.00. 

Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and re- 
mittance direct to us; or write for information. Free 
specimen pages if you mention Scribner's. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 




















AMERICAN CRITIC 


Tue Lire anp Letters oF STUART SHERMAN, B) 
Jacos ZEITLIN AND Homer Woopsripce. 
Farrar ¢» Rinehart. 2 volumes. $10. 

When Stuart Sherman first became known to 
the general public it was as a reviewer for the old 
Nation, as a fellow searcher with Paul Elmer 
More for “a high and true excellence” in books 
and in society, and as a critic who rigorously op- 
posed naturalistic and humanitarian tendencies 
in contemporary literature. 

After serving for a decade as the most effective 
spokesman for humanistic standards, Sherman 
manifested important differences in view from 
the critics with whom he was earlier associated. 
Because he always dealt with important ideas, 
and because he was so eminent a critical person- 
ality, a great hue and cry arose about his aban- 
donment of the anti-naturalistic campaign. 

Perhaps the most important piece of interpre- 
tation offered by the present authors lies in their 
effort to show that this change was not real, that 
it did not occur. Contending that all Sherman did 
was to shift the emphasis or weight of his interest 
from what might be called the negative to the 
positive side of his philosophy, they point out as- 
pects of Sherman which were always outside the 
range of the grave ~ aristocratic More. 

It was Sherman’s defense of American ideal- 
ism which finally detached him from the group 
with which he had been, so long identified; and 
it was his interest in a larye democratic audience, 
in carrying the war for taste and standards to 
that general reader in whom More and Babbitt 
evinced no interest, that led Sherman to the edi- 
torship of New York Herald Tribune “Books.” 
Before either his old or his new public quite 
caught up to him, Sherman died an early and 
tragic death, when he had no more than started 
on his enterprise of finding a way to bring to- 
gether the “good life” of the philosophers with 
the warmer felicities of the instinctive life. 

That the present authors regard Sherman as an 
important figure in American literature is evi- 
denced in the scope of the present volume, and 
the exhaustive character of the bibliographical 
work which they have done. They refrain from 
direct judgment. Their book is avowedly a biog- 
raphy, not an analytic and critical estimate. The 
book is not a “new” biography. The style is care- 
ful, expository, objective. The authors approach 
their subject with sympathy and admiration— 
not such bad equipment for biographers to carry! 
There are a few partisan paragraphs; and I make 
a few objections; that in a volume which is essen- 
tially an intellectual biography, the chapters on 


(Continued on page 66) 
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BEETHOVEN —The Creator 


By Romain Rolland .. .*The highest peak in Fg eo 
literature.”"—Wil m Soskin. Illus. $5.00 


AMERICA SET FREE 


By Count Hermann Keyserling ... American civilization 
and its cultural inspiration, by the author of “The Travel 
Diary of a Philosopher.” $5.00 


coD 


By J. Middleton Murry ...A spiritual autobiography of 
3 


this famous Englishman of letters. 3.00 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY’S POEMS 
A special selection for Young People. $2.50 


SHORT AS ANY DREAM 

By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant . . . Generations of fascina- 
ting people move through this novel of New England. $2.50 
GIVE ME MY SIN AGAIN 

By Naomi Royde-Smith ...The vitally moving story of a 
girl to whom love comes tee soon. $2.50 
FIGHTING CARAVANS 

By Zane Grey ... An historical novel of the pioneer west, 
based on an authentic old diary. $2.00 
TROUSERS OF TAFFETA 


By Margaret Wilson ...A novel of the child wives of 
India, by one who has known them at first hand for many 
years. $2.00 


If you do not know the name of your nearest bookseller 
write us and we shall be glad to tell you. 


HARPER ©& BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 






























y hat Books 
shall I give? 


It is easy and pleasant to shop when you 
know what you want. Check this list of 
Harper Successes, take it to your book- 
store, and your gift problem is solved. 


THE DARK JOURNEY 


By Julian Green ...The Harper Prize Novel. A master- 


piece of atmosphere and character portrayal. $2.50 
THE GOOD COMPANIONS 

By J. B. Priestley ...**The Pickwick of Mr. Priestley’s 
career.”’"—Hugh Walpole. A long novel of England that is a 
lasting delight. $3.00 


THE METHODIST FAUN 


By Anne Parrish ...A brilliant novel of a boy who longed 
for beauty and of the women who offered him escapes. $2.50 


BLACK ROSES 


By Francis Brett Young ...The passionate romance of a 
youth in Naples, by one of England's most distinguished 
novelists. $2.50 


FIVE AND TEN 


By Fannie Hurst ...“The story of the thirteenth richest 
man in the world—sheer artistry.""—Boston Transcript. $2.50 


THE UNWILLING GOD 


By Percy Marks ...The author of “The Plastic Age’ 4 
writes the story of a hired college athlete. $2.50 


CAN’T GET A RED BIRD 


By Dorothy Scarborough ...A stirring novel of tenant 


farmers in Texas. $2.00 
LAD OF SUNNYBANK 

By Albert Payson Terhune ...A new story about the best 
loved dog in contemporary fiction. $2.00 


BIRD OF GOD 
By Virginia Hersch ...**The romance of El Greco pre- 
sented with breathless passion.""—Ford Madox Ford. $2.50 



































From Press 
and Pen 





LDINE BOOK SHOP 
222 South 17th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRST EDITIONS—Catalog 
of rare and unusual items in 
American and English literature 
just issued. 





RICK ROW BOOK 
SHOP, INC., THE 
42 East 50th Street 
New York City 
(Wickersham 8060) 


New and Old Books, First Edi- 
tions from Shakespeare to 
Shaw. Catalogues and Recom- 
mended Lists sent upon request. 
You are cordially invited to 


visit our dommodious quarters. 





RAKE, JAMES F., INC. 
14 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Rare Books, First Editions, and 
Autographs of unusual value 
and interest. 





UNSTER HOUSE 
BOOKSHOP, INC. 
20 South Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
(University 5820) 


Old and New Books, Rare and 
First Editions. Libraries pur- 
chased or appraised. Cata- 
logs sent upon request. We 
specialize in Importations. 





ARMINGTON 
BOOK SHOP 
Farmington, Conn. 


OLD BOOKS—First Editions, 
eighteenth century authors in 
original bindings, Americana. 
Color plate books. Catalogues 
issued. 





IBRARY TUNERS 
Duttons 
681 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


We clean, arrange, catalogue, 
replenish, weed out, renovate, 
equip, pack or transfer your 
library. 





ATHILDE WEIL 
Literary Adviser 


Books, short stories, articles and 
verse criticised and marketed. 
Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ 
Workshop, Inc., 135 E. Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 





cKEE, WALTER V., 
Mx 


56 West 45th Street 
New York City 


PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS—A 
catalog of the publications of the 
English, Continental and Amer- 
ican presses for which we are 
American distributors will be 
sent upon request. 





ORTH, ERNEST 
DRESSEL 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


First Editions, Autograph Let- 
ters, Standard Books. Cata- 
logues Mailed on Application. 





597 Fifth Avenue 


GSo7 Fifer» 
New York City 


Any book—rare or current— for 
the child or grown-up. Visitors 
and correspondence invited. 








IHE OCCULT and ANTI- 
QUARIAN BOOK SHOP 
1 West 34th Stree 
New York, N. Y. 


WE SELL BY MAIL any book in 


xrint at Publishers’ Prices, but we 
SPECIALIZE in books treating of 
Psychical Kesearch, Spiritualism, 
Mysticism, Psychology, Freemasonry, 
Religious Philosophy, New Thought, 
Kabbalah, Numerology, Astrology 
Palmistry, Tarot Cards, Hinduism, 


Occult Novels. 











Sherman’s boyhood and juvenilia are given too 
much scope; that his career as a teacher 1s treated 
with a fulness which reflects disproportionately 
the authors’ professional interest in that occupa- 
tion; and that the latter portions of the book 
could easily have been given greater intimacy and 
color and flexibility if Professor Zeitlin had not 
chosen to keep so strictly within the limits of 
Sherman’s own written record. G.c 


ELIZABETH AND SEX 


Queen ELizaBETH, BY KATHARINE ANTHONY. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $4. 

Biographies continue to flood the book market. 
As they increase in number they fall off in quali- 
ty; and as they do this they grow more and more 
alike. For the most part they are characterized by 
heavy paper, wide margins, gorgeous jackets, few 
words. And in general these words are devoted 
to what was decorously known in recent and in- 
telligent times as “private life.” 

This biography is given over to Queen Eliza- 
beth’s private life, and particularly that part of it 
in which sex plays a leading réle. The great 
events and wonderful changes which mark her 
reign “the Elizabethan era” are not dwelt upon. 
One would never gather from this book that Eng- 
land stood in all her youthful eagerness on the 
threshold of a new and glorious day, that Eng- 
lish ships were cruising in Peruvian waters, that 
English colonists were settling Virginia, that 
English merchants were opening their counting- 
houses in Muscovy and Calicut, that English 
architects were building marvellous homes, that 
English statesmen, philosophers and poets of 
high merit were alive. Instead we are regaled 
with countless love affairs, projected marriages, 
court gossip anent virginity, childbirth, barren- 
ness, whispered loudly in the best approved Eliza- 
bethan manner. 

This book is unique in one particular; it is ag- 
| gressively feminine. Henry VIII in the author’s 

hands becomes a great weakling, which he as- 
| suredly was not, while Catherine shows com- 
| mendable prowess. His daughter Elizabeth by 
Anne Boleyn continues to demonstrate feminine 
| Superiority. Instead of being portrayed as the 
| parsimonious and vain ofd woman that history 
knows her to have been she becomes a great and 
| reverent feminine mystery. Was she as a young 
girl the mistress of Seymour? Did she love Lei- 
| cester, Philip of Spain, Alengon or Essex? And 
| how did she face the two great sexual crises of a 
| woman’s life, the early springtime and in the 
| late summer of her psychic nature? And when 





| (Continued on page 68) 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


beg to announce the publication of the Third Volume of 
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THE DICTIONARY OF ‘ 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. ; 
Prepared under the direction 2 
of the Committee of Management of the 2 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN Historicat AssOctaTION ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN Economic AssociaTION AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PurLosopHicat Society American Po.iticat Science AssOciaTION 
AMERICAN ACADEMY Or ARTs AND SCIENCES AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SocIETY 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY Linocuistic SocreTy or AMERICA 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society History or Science Society 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL AssOcIATION Mepravat AcaDEMY OF AMERICA 
Mopern LaNnGuaGE AssociaATION OF AMERICA 


DOCTOR J. FRANKLIN JAMESON PROFESSOR ALLEN JOHNSON 


Chairman of the Committee of Management Editor-in-Chief 





Full information about the work will be sent upon application to the publishers 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about the Dictionary of American Biography. 
Name 


Street. scbeaeietaeieandeneaad saobiadiead ead 


ri tintiare haat silanes oaaa ' isihiiiie 
c.s.8. 
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IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
es 


The Art of Landscape Painting 
By Leonarp Ricumonp, R.O.I., R.B.A. 
Exhibitor at the Royal Academy ; Paris Salon ; International So 
ciety, London ; Venice International ; Royal Society of British Art- 
ists ; Royal Institute of Water-Colour Painters ; Royal Institute of 
Oil Painters ; Pastel Society ; International Water-Color Exhibi- 
tion, Chicago, etc. 
Size 11 in. by 8% in., cloth gilt, 160 Pp. including 35 full-page 
colored plates, and 4 full-page pencil drawings. Price $7.50 
LivwitEp DE Luxe Epit10n, beautifully bound in buckram gilt, 
with Presentation Plate autographed by the Author. Price 
$12.50 
The Technique of Pencil Drawing 
By Borovcn Jounson, R.B.C., S.G.A. 
Foreword by FRANK Brancwyn, R.A. 
Both Ficure and Lanpscare Drawinc is carefully dealt with 
and freely illustrated. Size 11 in. by 8% in., cloth gilt, with 
70 fu!l-page plates of beautifully reproduced drawings. $6.00 


The Art of Painting in Pastel 
By L. Ricumonp, R.O.1., R.B.A., and 
J. Littitejonns, R.B.A., A.R.B.C. 
Size 11 in. by 8% in., cloth gilt, 189 pp., including 40 full-page 
plates and 15 other illustrations. $4.75 
The Technique of Water-Color Painting 
By Leonarp Ricumonp, R.O.L, R.B.A., and 
Joun Littiejouns, R.B.A., A.R.B.C. 


Size 11 in. by 8% in., cloth gilt, with 32 full-page instruction 
plates and reproductions of water-color paintings by the au- 
thors. $6.00 


ISAAC PITMAN 


2 West 45TH STREET —- 


& SONS 


- New York 

















the author runs short of further printable infor- 


mation concerning Queen Elizabeth’s love affairs 
she has but to turn to the Queen’s cousin, Mary 
Queen of Scots. And did she love Darnley, and 
did she have a child by Bothwell, and did Eliza- 
beth humiliate her by the presentation of old 
dresses? Other matters are of course touched on; 
to the Spanish armada four pages are devoted 
and we are dimly aware of certain changes in 
church and state. But taken together these are of 
slight importance compared with Elizabeth’s re- 
lations to the Earls of Essex and of Leicester. And 
the Essex chapter in the life of the Queen has al- 
ready been skillfully and elaborately compiled by 
Lytton Strachey. 

“Queen Elizabeth” is well written. The au- 
thor’s style is simple and lucid; is also strong and 
vigorous. This much should be said in favor of 
her book. W. P. H. 


“Queen Elizabeth” was the Literary Guild se- 
lection for October. 


How To Be a Hermir, sy Witt Cuppy. 





observations of a wit who went housekeeping 
among the clams of Jones’s Island. Told with 
humor that is gentle, effortless and immensely in- 
gratiating. 


STEPPENWOLF, BY HERMANN HeEssE, TRANSLATED 
FROM THE GERMAN BY Basi CREIGHTON, 


Henry Holt. $2.50. 


More interesting for its ideas than for dramatic 
quality is this minute analysis of a brilliant but 
unintegrated man who explains his disharmony 
by picturing himself as half wolf, half man. Fan- 
tastic and exquisitely written, it proclaims the 
despair which some of our own intellectuals have 
felt over these unheroic times. 


WHITEOAKS OF JALNA, BY Mazo pE LA Rocue. 


Little, Brown ¢» Company. $2.50. 


“Whiteoaks of Jalna” is a sequel to “Jalna”; a 
sequel that is as swift-moving and vigorous in 
style as the prize-winning novel. It is just as in- 
teresting and as well written. The author has 
exceptional ability in presenting people as they 
are without comment. The personalities of the 
Whiteoaks develop naturally and inevitably, and 
the reader knows them as he knows the members 
of his own family. Particularly fine, in this story, 
are the portrayal of Finch, adolescent and mu- 
sical, tormented by his more practical brothers, 
and the humorous glimpses of frail little Wake, 
eleven, the youngest of his generation. 


SEVEN Iron Men, By Paut pe Krutr. 
Harcourt, Brace ¢» Co. $3. 


“Seven Iron Men” is the story of the rise and 
fall of seven men, all of the tribe of Merritt, who 
prospected for iron in the Lake Superior region 
between 1865 and 1890. More than that, they 
held within their hands, for a time, a vast for- 
tune, only to lose it in the fierce competition 
which ensued when the great industrial magnates 
of the country set out in earnest to appropriate 
the new discoveries. 

The narrative has the epic quality which one 
finds in the labors of all men who have helped to 
open a new country. Mr. de Kruif has sought to 
heighten this effect by writing in an heroic style. 
Sometimes he is successful; sometimes not; and 
when he is not, the story seems unduly porten- 
tous. This theatric quality makes the book seem 
nearer to biography than to history, and nearer to 
fiction than biography—though a detailed bibli- 
ography at the end provides Mr. de Kruif with 


Horace Liveright. $2.50.—The experiences and | an unquestionable background of fact. 
! 
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If Franklin should suddenly appear in Philadelphia . . . 


City Hall at night, from a lithograph by Herbert Pullinger. 





